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Is  Published  for  the  poliowing  Reasons: 

FIRST. 

To  stimulate  and  reward  literary  effort. 

SECOND. 

To  furnish  news  about  College  people  and  things  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

THIRD. 

* 

To  provide  a  medium  of  communication  between 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  ought  never  to  forget 
one  another. 

FOURTH. 

To  create  and  maintain  a  general  interest  in  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College. 

The  editors  would  like  to  have  all  friends  of  Christian 
education  enrolled  as  subscribers.  They  feel  that  all 
former  students  of  the  College  would  surely  get  50  cents 
worth  of  good  out  of  The  Message  in  one  year. 

They  think  all  students  now  in  College  cannot  afford  not 
to  subscribe. 
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FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


With  this  issue  The  Message  enters  upon  its  sixth 
volume.  Its  past  five  years  of  existence  have  not  been 
free  from  the  usual  troubles  incident  to  the  life  of  Col¬ 
lege  Journals.  So  great  were  these  misfortunes  that 
publication  was  suspended  twice  during  the  five  years. 
One  year  ago,  this  month,  we  decided  to  revive  The 
Message,  and  to  run  it  so  long  as  sufficient  interest  was 
manifested  in  it  to  maintain  its  existence.  From  the 
first  we  have  felt  greatly  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of 
our  advertisers,  who  have  given  us  a  good  amount  of 
patronage  at  a  liberal  price.  While  our  subscription 
list  has  been  equal  to  the  average  of  its  kind,  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  what  we  had  expected  and  now  wish  it  to 
be.  We  have  tried  to  make  needed  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  from  time  to  time,  and  expect  to  continue 
to  add  and  improve  as  fast  as  appreciation  and  patron¬ 
age  will  permit.  We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  spoken  kindly  of  our  modest  efforts, 
and  to  return  our  thanks  to  all  who  have  given  us  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  and  encouragement. 

To  our  kind  friends  who  will  speak  for  us  further 
words  of  sympathy  and  render  us  more  acts  of  assistance , 
we  promise  an  honest  endeavor  to  do  our  best.  To  our 
critics  we  make  no  promises,  but  ask  of  them  that 
“charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.” 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Annie  W.  Pierce,  Maud  Castlebury,  Editors. 


HENRY  JEROME  STOCKARD. 


Among  the  names  of  those  who  are  attracting  the 
merited  attention  of  to-day,  is  that  of  our  gifted  North 
Carolina  sonnet-writer.  Mr.  Henry  Jerome  Stockard  is 
the  son  of  James  Gibbs  Stockard,  and  was  born  in 
Chatham  county,  September  15,  1858.  Since  early 
manhood  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  having  been 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  Graham  College,  and  only 
a  few  years  ago  with  that  of  the  University  of  this  State 
as  instructor  in  English.  He  married  Miss  Margaret 
Lula  Tate,  daughter  of  Colonel  Armstrong  Tate  of  Ala¬ 
mance — in  which  county  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Stockard’s 
life  has  been  spent.  At  present  he  and  his  little  family 
live  in  Monroe,  North  Carolina,  where  he  has  been  the 
successful  principal  of  the  High  School  for  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Stockard  is  a  man  of  gentle  manner  and  broad 
sympathy — indeed,  his  is  a  nature  whose  depths  reveal 
not  only  poetic  conceptions  of  rarest  beauty,  but  all  of 
those  finer  feelings  which  go  to  make  up  the  true  hus¬ 
band,  the  father  and  the  man.  In  regard  to  his  writ¬ 
ings,  he  modestly  says,  (<Ido  not  write  much  ;  attempt 
it  only  when  I  feel  impelled — and  that  is  seldom.’ ’  He 
writes  for  the  Century  chiefly,  but  has  contributed  to 
other  papers — Youth’s  Companion ,  Cosmopolitan,  Bel- 
ford’s,  Sunday  School  Times,  Munsey’s ,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  with  veracity  that  Mr.  Stockard’s 
poems  rank  him  high,  if  not  first,  among  the  living 
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writers  of  the  sonnet.  His  productions  are  inspiring 
and  full  of  lofty  sentiment  and  noble  thought,  fluently 
and  felicitously  expressed  in  artistic  words.  Doctor 
Kingsbury,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  of 
literary  critics ,  says  of  this  sonneteer :  ‘  ‘  He  under¬ 

stands  fully  the  economy  and  philosophy  of  verse  con¬ 
struction — the  arrangement  of  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
vowels  and  consonants,  liquid  syllables  and  limpid 
words  which  run  together  and  melt  and  merge  into  a 
perfect  whole.  He  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  that 
highest  order  of  intellectuality  which  the  poet  must 
have.  He  knows  the  use  and  value  of  factitious  meth¬ 
ods  in  his  art.  These  are  in  a  large  measure  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  culture — the  resultants  of  artificial  acquisition 
and  development.  But  above  facility  and  felicity  in 
pleasing  phrase — in  vocal  surprises — beyond  super  in¬ 
tellectuality — is  that  even  finer  consciousness  which 
enables  him  to  recognize  the  higher  harmonies — the 
magic  music  of  the  universe.  It  ii  this  intuition — in¬ 
tangible  and  inpalpable — of  genius,  which  defies  analysis 
and  remains  an  unknown  quantity,  justifying  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  after  all,  the  poet  is  born,  and  not  made, 
since  there  enters  as  an  essential  element  into  his  life 
and  work  a  great  underlying  creative  principle  which 
culture  cannot  develop  or  criticism  destroy,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  literary  atmosphere  or  standards.” 
Mr.  Stockard  is  a  true  student  of  nature,  to  whom  “she 
speaks  a  various  language.”  Again  the  editor  of  the 
Messenger  says  of  him  :  “There  is  that  invisible  some¬ 
thing  about  everything  he  writes  always  suggestive  and 
never  expressive  (even  genius  is  denied  the  power  to 
fully  express  what  the  world  would  never  understand) 
of  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature — rushing  wind  and 
falling  rain ,  with  their  insistent  voices;  the  vast  songs 
of  river  and  ocean,  as  they  roll  along  forever,  the  lustre 
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of  day  in  its  pageantry  and  the  spiritual,  supernatural 
splendor  of  night ;  the  march  of  the  seasons  and  the 
succession  of  their  ever  varying,  yet  ever-repeated 
beauties.” 

The  following  complimentary  reference  to  Mr.  Stock- 
ard  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Stanton,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  himself  a  poet  of  exceptional  gifts  : 
“Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  of  North  Carolina,  who  has 
been  an  exposition  visitor  here  for  a  week  past,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Monroe.  Mr.  Stockard ’s  name 
is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  fine  literature  and  we  have 
frequently  expressed  admiration  for  his  work,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  time  to  time  in  The  Century  and  other  mag¬ 
azines.  We  are  glad  to  repeat  here  that  no  one  to-day 
is  writing  better  sonnets  than  those  which  bear  Mr. 
Stockard ’s  signature — if,  indeed  he  is  equalled  in  this, 
the  most  difficult  form  of  verse.  Nothing  finer  than  his 
sonnet  on  “Homer,”  with  its  splendid  closing  line  : 

“Upon  the  old  sea-cinctured  shores  of  Greece,” 

has  been  written  by  any  poet  in  this  prolific  year  of 
verse ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  sonnet  on 
“Shakespear,”  wTith  its  climax: 

“Crowned  with  the  night  and  with  the  morning-  stoled!” 

There  are  laurels  for  this  poet  of  the  Old  North  State  ; 
the  bays  are  blooming  for  him  from  far  away.”  The 
two  sonnets  of  which  Mr.  Stanton  writes  wTe  here  quote, 
feeling  that  the  poet’s  own  words  will  eloquently  prove 
that  such  high  praise  is  justly  merited. 

HOMER. 

That  conjuring  name  doth  change  the  centuries 
And  the  enchanted  pagan  world  restore! 

Old  Triton  and  the  Neriedes  sport  before 
Poseidon’s  chariot  storming  down  the  seas. 

Pan  blows  his  mellow  reed,  and  to  the  breeze 
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The  nautilus  unfurls  his  sail  once  more; 

While  silver  voices  wake  the  waters  o’er 
’Mid  asphodels  on  Anthemusia’s  leas. 

I  hear  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  rise, 

With  deeper  rhythm  than  that  of  Chios’  surge; 

And  there  upon  the  blue  Aegean’s  verge, 

Unchanging  while  the  centuries  increase, 

After  three  thousand  years  before  me  lies 
The  unveiled  shore  of  old  sea-cinctured  Greece. 

SHAKESPEAR. 

He  heard  the  Voice  that  spake,  and,  unafraid, 

Beheld  at  dawning  of  primeval  light 
The  systems  flame  to  being,  move  in  flight 
Unmeasured,  unimagined,  and  unstayed. 

He  stood  at  nature’s  evening,  and  surveyed 
Dissolv’d  worlds — saw  uncreated  night 
About  the  universe’s  depth  and  height 
Slowly  and  silently  forever  laid. 

Down  the  pale  avenues  of  death  he  trod, 

And  trembling  gazed  on  scenes  of  hate  that  chilled 
His  blood,  and  for  a  breath  his  pulses  stilled; 

Then  clouds  from  sunbright  shores  a  moment  rolled, 

And,  blinded,  glimpsed  he  One  with  thunder  shod,  *  *  * 
Crowned  with.  the  night,  and  with  the  morning  stoled. 

Such  are  the  gems  with  which  a  loyal  son  of  the  old 
Carolina  State  is  adorning  the  literature  of  the  South. 
However,  these  but  in  a  measure  reveal  the  rich  veins 
of  thought  and  poetic  fervor  which  lie  hidden  beneath 
the  surface  of  Southern  life.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  a  country  with  no  leisure  class  is  a  country 
with  little  or  no  literature.  It  is  also  equally  evident 
that  leisure  is  the  result  of  wealth  ;  hence,  the  conclusion 
that  the  literature  of  a  country  depends  largely  upon  the 
wealth  of  it.  For  years  the  South  has  been  struggling 
with  the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  little  time  has 
there  been  for  the  indulgence  of  her  artistic  taste  and 
feeling,  still  she  has  unmistakably  shown  that  she  pos¬ 
sesses  such  gifts,  and  is  only  waiting  for  time  to  give 
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full  utterance  to  them.  Surely  this  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  for  with  her  present  material  growth  will  there 
not  come  a  corresponding  literary  growth,  and  what  of 
its  nature?  If  New  England  could  draw  inspiration 
from  her  bleak  hills  and  foggy  coasts,  wintry  winds  and 
turbulent  tides,  how  infinitely  richer  will  that  literature 
be  from  whose  pages  is  caught  the  perfume  of  Southern 
meadows,  the  happy  trill  of  the  mocking  bird,  a  glimpse 
of  green  upland  slopes,  over  which  bends  a  sky  of  rich¬ 
est  coloring.  What  will  be  the  rapturous  expression  of 
the  poet’s  soul  whose  very  being  is  flooded  with  a  sense 
of  such  transcendent  beauty?  Truly,  Southern  poetry, 
as  Southern  industry,  has  a  future  which  any  land 
might  be  proud  to  claim .  M .  C . 


THE  SOUTH  IN  LITERATURE. 


The  literary  lights  of  the  South  have  been  very  few. 
These  have  shone  with  little  brilliancy.  Now  and  then  a 
short  poem  ;  here  and  there  a  novel ;  once  in  a  long  while 
a  criticism.  To  tell  the  why  is  more  difficult.  Is  it  the 
climate?  Is  it  the  scenery?  Is  it  people?  Are  we  not 
old  enough?  Have  we  not  had  a  history  patriotic  and 
thrilling ;  a  society  characteristic  and  charming?  Her 
climate  is  exhilarating  and  delightful ;  her  scenery  varied, 
magnificent  and  sublime  ;  her  history  full  of  romantic 
and  inspiring  incidents  and  deeds  ;  her  society  typical 
and  peculiarly  characteristic  ;  her  womanhood,  in  beauty 
and  loveliness,  in  devotion  and  courage,  unparalleled. 
The  ante-bellum  Southern  home  and  social  circles  were 
of  their  own  type  and  exceedingly  fascinating.  Great 
is  the  abundance  of  material  awaiting  some  magical 
pen  to  describe  and  make  it  live  again.  Here  are 
beautiful  and  grand  scenes  of  nature,  noble  examples 
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and  great  truths  of  life,  to  touch  the  poet’s  soul  and 
bring  forth  sweet  melodies  and  lofty  thrilling  strains. 
Here  are  unique  times  and  customs,  places  and  charac¬ 
ters,  that  need  the  facile  pen  of  a  Charles  Dickens  to 
give  in  their  proper  coloring. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  true  and  stirring  spirit  of  educa¬ 
tion,  culture  and  literature,  has  never  come  to  our  fair 
and  beloved  Southland.  No  great  and  permanent  force 
has  ever  transformed  our  separate  States  into  one  united 
section.  No  really  great  institutions  of  learning  have 
infused  a  deep  longing  for  purely  intellectual  life.  No 
public  opinion  has  given  its  hearty  appreciation  of  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits  ;  the  man  wdio  has  given  his  entire  life 
and  energies  to  pure  literature  has  gone  to  his  grave 
miserably  poor,  unknown  and  unhonored.  No  great 
publishing  house  has  been  in  the  South  to  give  its  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  aspiring  author  in  times  of  painful  need. 
No  spark  has  touched  the  artistic  faculty  to  its  depths  ; 
we  have  been  either  too  poor,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  little 
appreciative  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  the  elevating 
and  the  great,  to  live  an  intellectual  life  for  its  own  sake. ' 
Famed  statesmen  and  orators,  jurists  and  planters,  have 
made  honorable  and  celebrated  our  history ;  but  no 
great  writers.  In  politics  and  war  have  we  been  suc¬ 
cessful ;  in  accumulating  great  libraries,  in  promulgat¬ 
ing  deep  intelligence,  in  creating  illustrious  works  of 
literature  and  art,  have  we  failed. 

However,  we  have  produced  a  few  whose  literary 
works  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon  themselves  and 
the  land  of  their  birth,  and  whose  lives  and  memories 
should  be  cherished  by  every  citizen  of  the  South. 
Among  the  brightest  lights,  in  time  and  brilliancy,  is 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  (1809-1849).  Though  born  in  Boston, 
we  have  every  right  to  claim  him  as  our  own.  Yet  that 
genius,  handsome  and  intelligent,  brilliant  but  lazy, 
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proud  and  lacking  in  good  principle,  was  a  peculiar 
American  and  not  a  typical  Southerner.  Virginia  and 
its  University,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  too  fond  of  falling  in  love  and  stern  poetry  gave 
shape  to  the  character  and  mind  of  this  gifted  man. 
He  was  at  different  times  editor  of  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  The  New  York  Quarterly  Review,  The  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  Graham’s  Magazine,  and  The  Broadway 
Journal.  His  principal  literary  works  are  :  “ Tales  of 

the  Folio  Club”  in  six  stories,  “Hans  Pfaal,”  “Tales  of 
the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,”  and  the  “Raven.” 
Free  was  his  disposition  ;  to  social  customs  and  laws  he 
gave  no  heed ;  his  imagination  knew  no  bounds  and 
often  became  fantastic ;  his  description  of  wild  and 
weird  emotions  and  sentiments  was  perfect ;  his  “Raven” 
was  a  magnificent  portrayal  of  wretchedness  and  de¬ 
spair.  Unquestioned  is  his  place  in  the  literary  galaxy 
of  our  country,  and  some  of  the  European  critics  have 
given  him  rank  among  the  world's  great  writers. 

Henry  Timrod  (1829-1867) ,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
real,  true  Southerner  in  character  and  mind.  “Spring 
in  South  Carolina”  and  his  various  war  lyrics  show 
his  deep  intellectual  grasp  and  poetic  genius,  and  entitle 
him  to  a  rank  among  our  greatest  poets.  Abram  J. 
Ryan  (1840-1886)  with  his  thrilling  “Conquered  Ban¬ 
ner”  and  “The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee”  is  the  Laureate 
of  the  Lost  Cause.  William  Gilmore  Simms  (1806-1870) 
with  “Yemassee”  and  “The  Partisan,”  John  Esten 
Cooke  (1830-1886)  with  “The  Virginia  Comedians”  and 
“Surry  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,"  John  Pendleton  Kennedy 
with  “Swallow  Barn”  and  “Horse-Shoe  Robinson,”  are 
the  greatest  of  our  earliest  novelists.  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne  (1831-1886)  with  “The  Pine's  Mystery,” 
“Forecastings,”  “Earth  Odors  after  Rain,”  and  “The 
Battle  of  King's  Mountain,”  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
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Southern  scenes  and  made  himself  the  equal  of  Poe 
and  Timrod. 

Sidney  Lanier  (1842-1881)  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
all  round  literary  character  in  the  South — a  writer  of 
excellent  prose  and  lofty  poetry.  Born  at  Macon  in 
Georgia ;  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  College ;  active  in 
the  Civil  War;  fond  of  music  and  modern  languages  ; 
clerk  in  hotel  and  lawyer;  teacher  in  Johns  Hopkins’ 
University  ;  always  poor  in  health  and  finances — these 
tell  the  story  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  most  notable 
works  in  prose  are:  “Tiger  Lilies ,”  “The  English 
Novel  and  the  Principle  of  its  Development/’  “The 
Science  of  English  Verse/’  and  “Marshes  of  the  Glynn.” 
His  poetry,  all  of  which  pleads  for  art,  nature,  woman, 
country,  love,  and  God,  is  found  in  :  “Sunrise,”  “The 
Symphony,”  “The  Bee,”  “The  Centennial  Meditation,” 
“Clover,”  “Corn,”  “The  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,” 
“Betrayal,”  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  “Psalm  of  the 
West,”  “The  Crystal,”  and  a  few  others. 

A.  B.  Longstreet  with.  “Georgia  Scenes.”  Bichard 
Henry  Wilde  with  “My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Bose  ;” 
Joseph  G.  Baldwin  with  “Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi;”  Mrs.  E.  D.  Southworth  and  Miss  Augusta 
J.  Evans;  Mrs.  Amelie  Bives-Chanler  with  “The 
Quick  or  the  Dead;”  Joel  Chandler  Harris  with  “Uncle 
Bemus”  and  its  series,  “Trouble  on  Lost  Mountain,” 
and  “At  Teague  Poteet’s ;”  George  W.  Cable  with  “Old 
Creole  Days,”  “The  Grandissimes,”  “Dr.  Sevier,”  and 
“Madame  Delphine  ;”  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss 
Mary  N.  Murfee)  with  “In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,” 
“Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,”  “In  the  Clouds,” 
“The  Story  of  Keedon  Bluffs,”  “In  the  Stranger  People’s 
Country,”  “Down  the  Bavine,”  “The  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain,”  “The  Mystery  of  the  Witch 
Face  Mountains;”  Bichard  Malcolm  Johnston  with 
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“Old  Mark  Langston. ;”  Thomas  Nelson  Page  with 
“Meh  Lady,”  “Marse  Chan;”  Christian  Reid  with 
“The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  “The  Land  of  the  Sun,”  “A 
Daughter  of  Bohemia,”  and  “Morton  House” — these  are 
the  writers  of  recent  and  present  times.  C. 


THE  VENEZUELAN  CRISIS. 


President  Cleveland  has  appointed  the  following  gen- 
tlomen  to  investigate  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
rival  powers,  Venezuela  and  England  :  David  J.  Brewer, 
of  Kansas,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  Richard  H.  Alvey,  of  Maryland,  chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New  York;  Frederick  R. 
Coudert,  of  New  York  ;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Maryland, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

These  names  guarantee  to  the  public  both  thorough¬ 
ness  and  fairness.  The  organs  of  all  classes  are  speak¬ 
ing  now.  The  church  organs  apply  General  Grant’s 
“Let  us  have  peace,”  likewise  those  of  the  stockholders 
cry  moderation,  for  both  parties  represent  very  impor¬ 
tant  interests  ;  there  would  be  violent  counter  currents 
in  financial  affairs  in  event  of  actual  hostilities,  result¬ 
ing  in  stagnation  in  many  cases,  hence  holders  of  stocks 
and  the  papers  they  control  cry  Venezuela  is  too  small 
and  too  far  away.  They  say  the  President  is  a  dolt,  he 
is  fatuous,  he  is  a  boss,  he  seeks  new  notoriety,  etc. 

The  church  papers  represent  a  class  who  abhor  all 
thought  of  bloodshed  or  the  semblance  of  strife.  Their 
leader  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  we  are  prepared  for 
every  pacific  expression  in  their  columns. 
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While  we  join  in  prayer  with  our  trans-Atlantic  breth¬ 
ren  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  war,  we  must  not 
think  that  war  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen.  Neither  should  we  think  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
call  for  an  appropriation  and  a  commission  necessarily 
implies  war.  There  are  other  ways  of  coercing  Great 
Britain  to  deal  more  justly  towards  Venezuela.  We 
could  exclude  her  produce  from  our  ports  ;  this  method 
was  serviceable  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago.  This 
would  bankrupt  her  mill  and  factory  owners  by  the 
hundred.  Her  commercial  classes  are  only  too  eager  to 
commit  us  to  arbitration  rather  than  the  pressure  in¬ 
augurated.  Of  course  a  European  power  having  de¬ 
pendencies  should  feel  secure  in  the  hands  of  European 
arbitrators  having  similar  dependencies,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Great  Britain  has  slain  as  pirates 
those  who  fought  to  resist  her  unrighteous  encroach¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annexation  of  Northern 
Burmah  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  accursed 
thirst  for  gold  and  ambition  for  dominion  that  actuates  her 
in  this  instance,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Britain 
as  far  as  she  could  as  a  State  has  hindered,  taking 
India  for  example,  rather  than  helped  the  progress  of 
divine  truth  amongst  the  people  under  her  sway,  and 
that  there  is  no  bounds  to  her  ambitions,  and  that  she 
must  be  arrested  or  she  will  take  the  globe  ;  and  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  good  she  is  in  position  to  do  and  has 
long  since  promised  to  do  for  the  Armenians,  and  when 
we  understand  that  it  is  not  for  dominion  but  in  fairness 
and  justice  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  proceeded,  and  when 
we  further  consider  that  God  rebukes  the  wicked  when 
nothing  else  suffices  even  with  the  sword,  we  cannot  but 
approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  our  President. 

Hear  his  utterance  :  “I  am  nevertheless  firm  in  my 
conviction  that,  while  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  contem- 
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plate  the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  as  oth¬ 
erwise  than  friendly  competitors  in  the  onward  march 
to  civilization  and  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace,  there  is  no  calamity  which  equals 
that  which  follows  a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and 
injustice  and  the  consequent  loss  of  national  self  respect 
and  honor,  beneath  which,  is  shielded  a  people’s  safety 
and  greatness.”  This  sublime  utterance  shall  be  quoted 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Monroe  doctrine  shall  be 
preached  to  the  end  of  the  ages. 

The  following  facts  slightly  varied  may  be  found  in 
the  Cyclopoedias  and  Geographies,  but  these  not  being 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we  append 
them  as  of  special  interest  just  now.  P.  L.  G. 

The  area  of  Venezuela  is  632,000  square  miles, 
larger  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe  except  Russia 
and  larger  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  United  States. 
The  area  of  Texas  is  265,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  Venezuela  by  the  last  census  was 
2,550,000.  This  is  more  than  Denmark’s.  It  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  Last  official 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  made  on 
January  1,  1894,  was  2,472,000.  By  the  Federal  census 
of  five  years  ago  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was 
2,238,000. 

Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  has  a  population 
of  70,000,  equal  to  that  of  Wilmington,  Greensboro  and 
Charlotte.  It  is  built  on  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  and  was  founded  in  1567.  Caracas  is  an 
Indian  name.  In  1812,  the  year  of  the  latest  American 
war  with  Great  Britain,  an  earthquake  in  Caracas 
buried  12,000  persons  in  the  ruins  of  a  part  of  the  city. 
The  date  of  this  earthquake  was  March  26th. 

There  are  200,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the 
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republic  of  Venezuela.  Rosewood,  satinwood,  mahogany 
and  white  and  black  ebony  are  found. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  La  Guayra,  the  port 
of  Caracas,  is  2,200  miles.  In  addition  to  coffee,  gold 
and  fine  woods  Venezuela  exports  hides,  cocoa  and 
cattle.  The  distance  from  La  Guayra  to  London  is 
nearly  5,000  miles. 

The  salary  of  the  American  minister  to  Venezuela  is 
$7,500.  The  rank  of  Venezuela’s  representative  at 
Washington  is  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary.  Although  Venezuela  has  been  for  many 
years  a  republic,  its  official  representatives  are  profound 
believers  in  a  conventional  observance  of  official  etiquette. 
A  considerable  number  of  diplomatic  disputes  have 
taken  place  between  the  Venezuela  State  department 
and  the  representatives  of  various  foreign  governments 
over  details  of  routine  and  usage. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Venezuela,  or  rather  to  the 
north  of  that  republic,  are  islands  of  greater  fame  than 
large  area,  particulaly  the  island  of  Curacoa,  a  Dutch 
possession  ;  the  island  of  Trinidad,  a  British  possession  ; 
the  island  of  Tortuga,  and  the  British  isle  of  St.  George. 

The  length  of  Venezuela  from  east  to  west  is  900 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  775  miles. 

There  are  fourteen  varieties  of  monkeys  in  Venezuela. 
The  name  Venezuela  means  Little  Venice. 

The  coffee  crop  of  Venezuela  amounts  to  $15,000,000 
a  year  in  value .  The  average  crop  is  60,000  tons  of 
coffee.  Two-thirds  of  this  crop  is  exported,  mostly  to 
England.  Maracaibo  is  one  of  the  centers  of  trade ; 
Maracaibo  coffee  is  known  everywhere. 

Venezuela  first  made  declaration  of  its  independence 
in  1810.  The  present  republic  was  formed  in  1830,  in 
the  same  year  that  Belgium  became  an  independent 
monarchy.  The  rival  political  parties  in  Venezuela  are 
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the  Unionists  and  the  Federalists.  The  former  favor  a 
centralized  government ;  the  latter  are  for  home  rule. 
Both  are  opposed  to  foreign  invasion,  encroachment  or 
confiscation. 

The  army  of  Venezuela,  on  a  peace  footing,  consists 
of  1,000  horsemen,  4,000  infantry  soldiers  and  1,000 
artillerymen,  exclusive  of  the  local  militia  and  irregular 
troops.  By  the  law  of  Venezuela  all  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  both  inclusive,  are 
liable  to  service  in  the  national  militia. 

The  average  gold  product  of  Venezuela  in  a  year  is 
$1,000,000.  The  standard  of  value  in  the  republic  of 
Venezuela  is  the  bolivar,  so  called  after  Simon  Bolivar, 
and  the  value  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  French  franc — 19.3 
cents.  Venezuela  does  not  produce  silver.  Much  of 
the  foreign  debt  is  held  in  England.  The  exports  of 
Venezuela  exceed  the  imports  by  $3,000,000  a  year. 

There  are  more  than  200  lakes  within  the  boundaries 
of  Venezuela,  one  of  the  largest  being  1,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  The  Orinoco  River,  the  largest  in 
Venezuela,  is  1,160  miles  long.  It  is  five  times  as  long 
as  the  Hudson  River,  but  less  than  one-third  the  length 
of  the  Amazon,  and  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  roads  of  Venezuela  are  inferior.  Com¬ 
munication  is  difficult.  The  government,  however,  has 
expended  larger  sums  of  money  for  improvement  of  the 
approaches  to  some  of  the  larger  towns.  There  are 
twenty  States  in  Venezuela,  the  official  division  being 
based  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  also  a  federal  district,  corresponding  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  there  are  several  outlying  territories. 

The  mineral  products  of  Venezuela,  in  addition  to 
gold,  which  English  speculators  are  seeking  by  summary 
annexation  of  Venezuelan  territory  to  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  are  iron,  zinc,  quicksilver,  lead,  tin  and  anti- 
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mony.  There  are  also  extensive  products  of  salt,  alum, 
lime,  sulphur,  and  asphaltum. 

The  summer  season  in  Venezuela  lasts  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April.  The  winter  season  lasts  from  April  to 
November.  The  climate  of  the  temperate  part  of  the 
country  is  the  finest  in  South  America,  the  most  equable 
and  the  most  salubrious  outside  of  Peru.  The  women 
of  Venezuela  are  of  the  Spanish  type,  and  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Span¬ 
ish  ;  no  language  is  sweeter. 

Venezuela  imports  from  the  United  States  in  a  year 
about  $4,100,000  worth  of  goods,  chiefly  manufactured 
articles.  From  Great  Britain  it  imports  $3,800,000; 
from  Germany,  $2,100,000;  from  France,  $2,000,000, 
and  from  Spain,  $300,000.  This  is  the  country  from 
which  Venezuela  imports  most,  and  this  is  the  country 
to  which  Venezuela  exports  most.  Venezuela’s  exports  to 
the  United  States  average  $12,000,000  ;  to  France,  7,000,- 
000;  to  England,  $2,100,000,  and  to  Germany  and 
Spain  $600,000  each. 

The  debt  of  Venezuela  at  the  time  of  the  last  com¬ 
putation  was  $22,000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  present 
debt  of  New  York  City.  The  debt  of  Venezuela  was  $11 
per  capita.  In  the  United  States  the  per  capita  debt  is 
$14  ;  in  England,  $87,  and  in  France,  $116. 

Venezuela  is  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  South 
America,  directly  facing  the  Caribbean  Sea.  To  the 
west  of  it  is  the  republic  of  Colombia,  to  the  South  is 
Brazil,  to  the  east  are  the  territorial  possessions  of  three 
European  governments  combined  under  the  geographical 
name  of  Guinea. — North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 
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A  STORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TRAMP  LIFE. 

A  cold,  dreary  drizzle  had  been  falling  all  day ;  the 
December  winds  were  rapidly  hurling  to  the  ground  the 
few  remaining  leaves,  which  here  and  there  still  clung 
to  the  bare  boughs  overhead ;  no  robin  flung  to  the  air 
his  full-throated  melody  in  the  old  Capitol  Square,  but 
instead  was  heard  the  sharp  twitter  of  English  sparrows 
as  they  hovered  around  protecting  eaves.  As  the  dark 
day  faded  into  the  darker  night,  there  appeared  on 
Fayetteville  street  two  strange  looking  characters,  which, 
beneath  the  glare  of  the  city  lights,  revealed  faces  whose 
lines  told  a  story  of  hardship  and  suffering.  One  seemed 
weak  and  somewhat  emaciated,  and  it  wTas  evident  that 
he  had  become  a  prey  to  disease  ;  the  other  was  strong, 
hale,  and  a  little  rough  looking,  yet  the  touching  ten¬ 
derness  with  which  he  regarded  his  frail  companion  was 
so  rarely  seen  among  this  class  of  men  that  many 
passers-by  gave  them  a  look  of  earnest  inquiry.  Day 
after  day  they  were  seen  along  the  streets,  doing  whatever 
odd  jobs  they  could  secure.  It  was  noticed  that  if,  by 
chance,  the  stronger  one  procured  any  delicacy  in  their 
tramp  during  the  day  he  would  try  in  vain  to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  his  sick  friend ,  never  once  thinking  of  him¬ 
self.  Naturally  they  aroused  a  great  deal  of  curiosity, 
and  many  questions  were  asked  them  concerning  them¬ 
selves — “Why  are  you  here?”  Where  are  you  from?” 
etc.  But  each  inquiry  was  met  with  a  cool,  evasive 
answer,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  keep  their  secret 
buried  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 

Foggier  yet,  and  colder  was  the  air  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  as  they  wandered  down  into  a  remote  part  of 
the  city  in  search  of  food  and  shelter.  Soon  they  reached 
a  home-like  little  cottage  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  them . 
Almost  involuntarily  they  stopped,  and,  gazing  in 
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through  the  open  shutter,  what  a  happy  scene  met  their 
eyes  !  All  within  was  joy  and  brightness, — a  room  not 
very  large  and  handsome,  it  was  true,  but  full  of  com¬ 
fort  and  loving  cheer.  Near  the  glowing  winter  fire  sat 
the  father  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair,  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe  and  reading  the  evening  paper.  Close  by  his 
side  was  the  happy  wife,  humming  a  nursery  rhyme  as 
she  busily  plied  her  needle ,  working  for  her  two  little 
curly-headed  darlings,  who  were  romping  and  playing 
with  their  favorite  horses — Dot  and  Dimple.  As  the  two 
tramps  reached  the  gate  the  stronger  one  hesitatingly 
asked,  “ Shall  we  stop?”  After  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  speak  volumes,  the  reply  at  last  came, 
“0,  Philip,  how  can  we?  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself, 
for  already  my  courage  is  failing.  How  could  I  bear  to 
look  into  the  dear  eyes  of  my  sister  and  not  make  myself 
known?  But  to  do  so  would  only  distress  her,  and  as 
our  need  of  food  is  so  great  we’ll  act  our  part  as  best  we 
can.”  Suddenly  the  frolic  of  the  children  was 'stopped 
by  the  sound  of  the  door-bell,  and  the  older  child,  a  boy 
of  ten,  after  rushing  to  the  door,  came  back  and  with 
breathless  excitement  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Mamma,  there’s 
two  old  tramps  at  the  door  wants  to  see  you!”  Mr. 
Starke  laid  aside  his  paper  to  ask  wdiat  the  disturbance 
was  about  just  in  time  to  see  his  wife  pass  out  of  the 
room.  As  she  opened  the  door  and  spoke  to  the  hungry 
men,  there  was  a  sympathetic  accent  in  her  voice  so  like 
it  had  sounded  years  ago  that  the  sick  beggar  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  lean  against  the  post  for  support,  while  his 
companion  asked  for  bread.  As  soon  as  the  request  was 
made,  Mrs.  Starke  went  to  her  well-stored  pantry  and 
brought  them  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  cold  chicken ,  and 
then  reproving  them  in  her  own  gentle  way  for  the  kind 
of  life  they  were  leading,  she  closed  the  door.  How  the 
weary  one  longed  to  throw  his  arms  about  her  neck  and 
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beg  forgiveness,  and  once  more  to  call  her  his  own  dear 
sister!  But  no,  this  could  not  be,  for  had  he  not  long 
ago  rejected  the  love  of  that  happy  home,  vowing  never 
to  return  to  it  again?  Nowt  he  must  drink  his  bitter 
cup,  and  go  on  living  the  life  he  had  been  leading. 
“  Philip/ ’  he  began  as  they  went  down  the  walk,  “the 
old  place  looks  much,  the  same,  and  so  does  sister;  we 
alone  have  changed.  How  many  happy  hours  we  have 
spent  beneath  that  old  oak  at  the  corner  of  the  house 
there.  How  full  of  promise  did  life  seem  then;  how 
empty  and  desolate  does  the  remainder  of  it  now  stretch 
out  before  us.”  “Don’t  be  low-spirited,”  said  his  com¬ 
panion,  “I  know  you  are  tired;  the  day  has  been  hard 
on  you,  but  perhaps  to-morrow,  with  a  brighter  sun, 
will  come  new  hope,  and  our  fortune  may  yet  be 
changed — a  better  day  will  come.”  “0,  Philip, 
many  bright  suns  have  risen  and  set,  and  while  they 
flooded  the  world  with  gladness,  yet  with  them  came 
only  disappointment  to  us.  That  ‘ better  day’  has  ever 
been  the  will-o’-the-wisp  which  has  led  us  on  over  the 
‘shods  and  thorns  of  existence’  and  is  still  evading  our 
grasp.  Talk  no  more  to  me  of  success  and  happiness  in 
this  life  ;  they  are  not  for  us .  Philip ,  my  boy,  let  me 
lean  on  you,  for  my  strength  is  fast  failing.” 

Two  days  later  as  the  head-nurse  of  the  Rex  Hospital 
came  out  of  the  woman’s  ward,  she  saw  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  several  nurses  whose  white  caps  were  in 
close  consultation.  On  seeing  their  agitation  she  joined 
them  and  inquired,  “What’s  up  now?”  To  this  all 
excidedly  answered,  “Why,  haven’t  you  heard  about 
the  old  tramp  that  was  brought  in  last  night?  No? 
Why,  he  has  suddenly  changed  his  gender,  and  is  none 
other  than  a  poor,  delicate  woman,  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  disguised  herself  as  a  man.”  “Well,”  replied 
the  head-nurse,  a  dumpy,  little  woman  who  had  learned 
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to  get  fun  even  out  of  hospital  life,  “she  is  one  woman 
who  in  reality  has  worn  the  pants,  but  the  usurpation 
seemed  not  to  agree  with  her.  Oh,  but  well  doctor  her 
up  and  she’ll  soon  be  out  again.  What  became  of  the 
man  that  was  with  her,  and  who  is  he  anyhow?’’  But 
before  this  question  could  be  answered  a  low  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  there  entered  the  man  under 
discussion,  bringing  with  him  a  small  basketful  of 
luscious  fruit.  The  subject  at  once  dropped ;  their  cu¬ 
riosity,  however,  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Each 
day  he  returned,  always  bringing  with  him  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  warm  love  that  beat  beneath  the  rough 
exterior.  Indeed  their  fondness  for  each  other  was 
beautiful  to  see.  As  the  days  came  and  went,  not  only 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital  but  the  many  friends  who 
came  to  inquire  of  the  sick  ones  became  interested  in 
this  unusual  case,  and  such  questions  as,  “Is  she  his 
sister  or  his  wife?”  were  asked  of  those  in  charge,  yet 
no  one  could  give  any  information.  The  patient  face 
and  gentle  manner  of  the  sick  woman,  apart  from  the 
mystery  of  her  life,  awakened  the  keenest  interest  of  all 
who  saw  her.  Indeed  the  doctor  and  nurses  felt  almost 
a  personal  interest  in  her,  and  were  distressed  to  see 
that  all  effort  to  master  the  disease  that  had  fastened 
itself  on  her  was  in  vain.  For  a  week  the  weary  sufferer 
had  been  failing  each  day,  and  he  who  still  loved  her 
so  faithfully  was  told  that  death  was  near,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  presence  of  the  sick  one.  As  he,  with 
bowed  head,  knelt  at  her  bedside,  lovingly  smoothing  her 
icy  hands,  the  door  behind  them  was  softly  opened. 
What  made  the  dying  woman  start?  What  meant  that 
feeble  gleam  of  joy  that  played  across  the  fading  feat¬ 
ures?  Was  it  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  beauty-— a  sound 
of  angel  voices?  No,  earth  held  a  parting  boon  for  the 
poor  sufferer.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  smile  of  un- 
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speakable  joy  on  the  pale  face,  and  as  the  visitor,  bear¬ 
ing  a  waiter  of  sweet  violets,  neared  the  bed,  something 
there  was  in  the  dying  woman’s  face  that  thrilled  her 
every  nerve  and  fibre,  and  a  moment  later,  “My  sister” 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Starke.  A  look  inexpressibly 
tender  and  loving  filled  her  face  as  she  kissed  again  and 
again  the  wan  brow  of  her  younger  sister,  over  whom 
she  exercised  a  mother’s  care  until  the  daring  young 
Philip  Marlowe,  whose  greatest  fault  was  the  prodigal 
use  of  his  money,  persuaded  her,  in  the  face  of  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  opposition,  into  a  secret  marriage  with  him.  In 
response  to  the  sister’s  caresses,  the  weary  one,  raising 
her  large  blue  eyes,  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Starke  with  a  longing,  pleading  expression,  and  brokenly 
murmured:  “Sister,  forgive  us;  don’t  blame  Philip; 
he  tried  to  care  for  me  ;  he’s  been  good  to  me.”  Then  as 
she  felt  her  husband’s  strong  arm  clasp  her  more  closely, 
his  lips  meet  hers,  she  whispered:  “Don’t  grieve, 
Philip,  it  won’t  be  long.”  For  a  time,  deep  silence  held 
the  room ;  then  the  old  town  clock  was  heard  to  strike 

the  hour  of  five.  Just  as  the  sound  of  the  last  stroke 

♦ 

died  away  there  fell  across  the  room  a  ray  of  sunlight — 
a  stray  of  gleam  of  sunset  glory  which  had  found  its 
way  in  through  a  broken  shutter.  Beautiful  indeed 
was  its  golden  lustre  as  it  lifted  here  and  there  the 
twilight  shadows  ;  yet  it  was  as  night  unto  day  com¬ 
pared  with  that  greater  glory  which  now  lighted  up  the 
the  face  of  her  who  had  long  been  estranged  from  home 
and  kindred.  This  was  a  glory  not  born  of  earth,  but 
radiant  with  divine  beauty — a  heaven-born  splendor — 
the  after-glow  of  a  human  life. 
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BROWSINGS  NIPPED  AT  SEA. 


BY  A.  NIBBLER. 

It  was  one  of  the  stormiest  nights  the  few  highlanders 
on  board  had  seen  in  many  a  year,  and  the  bright  an¬ 
ticipations  of  a  trip  by  boat  from  New  Berne  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  lost  somewhat  of  their  original  coloring  in 
being  transformed  into  a  squally  reality.  There  is 
poetry  in  a  storm  at  sea  for  those  snugly  housed  on 
land,  but  the  novice  who  is  taking  his  initial  voyage  is 
painfully  common-place  and  prosaic  in  his  feelings  and 
utterances  under  such  circumstances.  We  had  in  our 
party  a  large  delegation  of  ministers  and  laymen,  all 
bound  for  the  sitting  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual 
Conference.  So  much,  kind  reader,  for  the  weather 
and  passengers. 

*  *  * 

Now  I  want  to  jot  down  a  few  observations  taken 
from  the  view-point  of  one  who  has  learned  to  keep 
silent  when  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  say  and  to  watch 
others  when  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  About  ten 
o’clock  that  night  word  was  passed  around  that  the 
Captain  had  decided  to  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river  for 
the  night  and  not  subject  the  passengers  to  the  discomfort 
of  a  storm  on  the  Sound.  Now  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  no  one  raised  any  objection  to  this  plan  that 
night.  Next  morning,  however,  several  were  heard  to 
murmur  on  account  of  having  lost  so  much  time  lying 
in  the  river.  I  for  one  thought  the  time  well  spent. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  picked  out  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  crowd  for  my  bedfellow  the  night  before. 
Misery  loves  company,  danger  loves  good  company. 

About  breakfast-time  we  ran  into  rough  water.  There 
were  some  who  suddenly  decided  that  they  didn’t  care 
for  any  breakfast — as  breakfast  never  was  much  of  a 
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meal  with  them.  Others  were  overcome  with  a  sense  of 
justice  and  could  not  in  good  conscience  go  farther 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  riveted  on  one  whom  I  decided  to  watch. 
He  seemed  at  first  to  be  looking  into  the  dim  future. 
Presently  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  somehow  I  did 
not  think  those  tears  were  the  result  so  much  of  intense 
emotion  as  of  violent  agitation.  He  heaved — but  not  a 
sigh  ;  it  came — but  not  a  tear  this  time.  I  felt  keenly  for 
the  good  brother  and  asked  him  if  he  was  sick.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me  as  he  said  in  accents 
known  only  to  despair:  “Do  you  suppose  I’m  doing 
this  for  fun?”  That  was  the  nearest  approach  I  heard 
to  a  confession  of  sickness.  No  one  so  much  as  hinted 
that  he  was  frightened.  And  just  here  let  it  be  said 
there  are  two  things  men  are  exceedingly  loth  to  ac¬ 
knowledge — one  is  seasickness  and  the  other  is  fear. 
Why  is  this?  I  suppose  there  is  a  sense  of  shame  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea.  One  is  always  humiliated  when 
he  has  to  give  up  anything,  and  I  suppose  we  would 
never  know  that  a  man  was  sea-sick  were  not  the  evi¬ 
dence  so  overwhelming.  As  to  fear,  this  should  not  be 
confounded  with  cowardice.  The  coward  sees  danger 
and  flees  from  it.  The  brave  man  sees  it  equally  well 
but  faces  it.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  people  who 
do  not  fear — fools,  who  in  their  temerity  fail  to  compre¬ 
hend  their  situation,  and  idiots ,  who  have  not  sense 
enough  to  realize  danger  when  they  are  exposed  to  it. 
[I  read  this  last  sentence  to  one  of  my  friends  who  had 
been  in  a  fierce  battle  and  he  seemed  much  pleased 
with  it.] 

*  *  * 

I  wrote  a  description  of  a  storm  at  sea  for  this  space, 
but  my  veneration  for  Washington  Irving  may  be  as¬ 
signed  as  the  reason  for  its  failure  to  appear.  I  have  no 
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sympathy  for  the  spirit  that  actuates  the  iconoclast,  and 
cannot  bear  to  shatter  an  old  idol.  So,  shade  of  the 
great  master  of  description,  rest  in  peace,  and  let  not 
the  fame  of  a  rival  eclipse  thine  own  and  thus  disturb 
thee. 

*  *  * 

The  delay  caused  by  our  rest  in  the  river  made  us  a 
day  late  in  reaching  our  destination.  This  gave  me 
only  one  day  in  Elizabeth  City — a  time  far  too  short  to 
please  me,  for  I  was  domiciled  with  a  family  that  dis¬ 
pensed  a  hospitality  truly  royal,  and  the  social  feature 
of  an  Annual  Conference  is  to  me  a  peculiar  pleasure. 
The  hearty  greeting  and  the  cordial  hand-shake  of  the 
brethren  and  friends  are  always  productive  of  both  pro¬ 
spective  and  retrospective  joy.  And  there  everybody  is 
in  fine  humor  and  feels  good  (before  the  reading  of  the 
appointments) ,  the  jokes  are  numerous  and  their  aroma 
delicate.  One  has  a  deal  of  good  preaching,  and  nothing 
is  more  enjoyable  than  that.  But  I  was  there  only  one 
day,  and  must  hurry  on. 

*  *  * 

I  think  it  was  the  author  of  the  great  Roman  Epic 
who  said  that  the  fears  Venus  had  of  Juno’s  unrelenting 
hatred  returned  at  night-fall — et  sub  noctem  cura  recursat. 
Conversely,  one  may  say  that  the  fears  of  a  previous 
night  seem  born  of  mere  triviality.  It  takes  a  hero  of 
uncommon  nerve  to  confess  on  a  sunshiny  morning  that 
he  was  frightened  at  a  storm  the  night  before. 

On  the  return  trip  from  Elizabeth  City  there  were 
only  about  a  dozen  passengers  on  board.  The  writer 
left  before  Conference  adjourned,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  who  likewise  sailed  that  night  in  order  to  meet 
important  engagements  at  home.  The  early  hours  of 
the  evening  were  monotonous  in  the  extreme — supper, 
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a  cigar,  a  chat — nothing  more.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
caused  by  my  feet  and  head  striking  the  ceiling  alter¬ 
nately — an  unusual  performance  for  one  whose  athletic 
skill  had  never  permitted  him  to  rise  above  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  feat  on  a  ladder,  known  as  “skinning  the  cat.” 

In  a  dazed  state,  I  imagined  at  first  that  I  was  in  an 
earth-quake;  then  I* heard  the  splashing  of  the  water, 
and  felt  as  if  the  earth,  even  in  a  state  of  seismic  con¬ 
vulsion,  would  be  a  most  welcome  sight.  You  must 
remember,  gentle  and  patient  reader,  that  this  was  my 
second  night  awav  from  land.  I  confess  with  humilia- 
tion  that  I  have  not  seen  much  service  afloat,  and  have 
pretty  well  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  Uncle  Sam  and 
John  Bull  cannot  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
their  difficulty  about  the  Venezuelan  territory,  I  for  one 
do  not  intend  to  volunteer  as  a  recruit  for  the  navy. 
No,  I  will  not  join  the  navy — I’ll  join  the  Quakers  first. 
The  respect  I  have  for  myself  (and  for  what  I  eat  in  good 
faith  with  no  intention  of  repudiating)  has  forever 
blasted  my  hopes  of  seeing  the  land  of  my  beloved  an¬ 
cestors,  unless  the  ships  whose  keels  cleave  the  circum¬ 
ambient  ether  are  more  to  my  liking  than  those  that 
lunge  and  plunge  amid  the  stormy  main.  If  my  prowess 
has  to  display  itself  on  the  bounding  billows  of  a 
choppy  sea,  I  fear  that  my  war-record  will  not  be  a  very 
enviable  one .  To  use  the  memorable  and  historic  words 
of  the  famous  Grant:  “Let  us  have  peace!” — or  fight 
an  inland  power. 

*  *  * 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  say  that  there  were  two 
things  I  would  never  do  for  a  living  :  sweep  the  yard  and 
separate  butter  from  milk.  Now  that  I  have  attained 
unto  mature  years,  I  will  add  another  :  I  will  never  adopt 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  service  at  sea  in  any  capacity. 
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Meanwhile  the  settees  and  chairs  in  the  saloon  played 
at  leap-frog — and,  judging  the  noise,  some  horses  be¬ 
low  were  engaged  in  the  same  delectable  sport.  Catching 
hold  of  my  birth  I  managed  finally  to  scramble  to  the 
door — opening  which  I  looked  out  to  see  if  anybody  else 
thought  there  was  anything  unusual  in  this  to  me  re¬ 
markable  conduct  of  the  boat.  To  my  infinite  consola¬ 
tion,  I  saw  several  passengers  engaged  as  myself;  stand¬ 
ing,  (not  in  full  dress)  waiting,  and  watching.  Three 
of  us  finally  went  into  the  saloon  and  waited  and  watched 
some  more — for  the  daylight  that  seemed  destined  never 
to  return.  (Now,  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  think  I 
was  uneasy.) 

Pretty  soon  the  boat  gave  a  side-lunge  that  reminded 
one  of  a  ground-swell  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  threw  me 
several  feet  into  a  man’s  lap.  (At  this  point,  I  will  add 
that  all  the  others  were  frightened.)  In  about  three 
hours  (which  seemed  so  many  eons)  we  reached  smooth 
water  (infinite  delight!)  and  then  we  sought  that  re¬ 
storer  which  nature  in  her  petulant  mood  had  denied  us. 

*  *  * 

Time  :  Eight  o’clock  a.  m.  Beene  :  Breakfast.  Every¬ 
body  in  high  spirits.  Nobody  frightened  now.  All 
laughing  at  me.  Many  claimed  that  the  gentle  rocking 
of  the  previous  night  had  allured  them  to  slumbers 
sweeter  than  their  most  pleasant  dreams.  (I  would  file 
my  affidavit  that  four  hours  before,  half  of  these  same 
people  would  gladly  have  traded  their  entire  estates  for 
standing  room  on  land  in  the  Dismal  Swamp.) 

As  we  reached  the  historic  city  of  New  Berne,  I  gave 
the  Captain  of  the  Boat  (a  most  affable  gentleman)  a 
lock  of  my  hair,  and  bade  him  a  grateful  and  affectionate 
and  final  farewell —  (And  I  feel  confident  that  at  least 
two  others  presented  the  Captain  aforesaid  with  as  final 
if  not  affectionate  adieux. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


Only  25  cents  for  The  Message  from  now  until  June. 

* *  *  * 

“I  got  so  hot.  I  was  near  a  refrigerator,”  said  an 
Eastern  girl. 

*  *  * 

As  half  the  term  has  expired,  we  now  solicit  25  cents 
subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Gertrude  Davis,  who  left  before  Christmas,  has 
returned,  entirely  restored  to  health. 

*  *  * 

Examinations  are  now  things  of  the  past  and  future. 
Who  can  tell  what  days  will  bring  forth  ? 

*  *  * 

It  doesn ’t  always  pay  for  College  boys  to  stroll  on  the 
campus  of  G.  F.  C.  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Aye? 

*  *  * 

Spook  and  Smoot  parties  were  highly  enjoyed  during  the 
holidays  by  the  contingent  who  remained  over  at  College. 

*  *  * 

We  hope  that  subscriptions  will  be  sent  in  by  every  one 
to  whom  this  issue  is  forwarded.  Old  girls,  be  loyal  to 
your  Alma  Mater! 

*  *  * 

Our  Reading  Room  is  now  brightened  by  the  genial  face 
of  our  Librarian,  Miss  Clyde  Ellington,  who  has  been 
home  recuperating.  She  is  a  ray  of  sunshine. 
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Lamps  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  she  who  would  be 
curled  or  crimped  must  “take  time  by  the  forelock”  and 
prepare  the  night  before  for  this  much  desired  state  of 
happiness. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  “home”  one  of  our  girls,  Miss 
Verona  Ayers,  who  has  returned  since  the  holidays.  We 
were  disappointed  in  her  failure  to  be  with  us  at  the  open¬ 
ing  in  September. 

*  *  * 

“The  greater  the  pressure  the  greater  the  temperature 
required  to  raise  water  to  the  boiling  point;”  this  theory 
has  often  proved  true.  What,  then,  must  be  the  pressure 
if  water  boils  at  720  degrees? 

*  *  * 

Since  Leap  Year  has  come,  there  has  been  nightly  re¬ 
hearsals  of  the  Wedding  March  on  a  certain  corridor. 
Do  they  really  mean  to  take  advantage  of  their  only  chance 
within  the  next  eight  years?  Well,  it  seems  so. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Lee  came  in  a  few  nights  ago.  She  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  returning  last  Fall.  We  ex¬ 
tend  a  cordial  welcome  to  you,  Sallie,  and  hope  that  you 
may  keep  well  now  that  Aunt  Fannie  can  look  after  you. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  A.  Odell  has  placed  the  Reading  Room  under 
obligations  to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  World's  Almanac  for 
1896.  We  know  of  no  book  published  that  contains  so 
much  valuable  and  entertaining  information  compressed 
into  such  small  space. 

*  *  * 

The  Emerson  Literary  Society  is  growing.  The  second 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Miss  Sparger, 
President  (re-elected);  Miss  Harriss  first  vice-President; 
Miss  Whitaker,  second  vice-President;  Miss  Castlebury, 
Secretary;  Miss  Stephens,  Treasurer;  Miss  Parker, 
Censor. 
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The  holidays  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  all  the  old  girls  back  except  four.  A  dozen 
new  girls  have  already  arrived,  and  more  are  expected. 
This  state  of  affairs  makes  the  future  of  G.  P.  C.  look  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright. 

*  *  * 

Since  our  last  issue  Miss  Lizzie  Jones  has  been  com¬ 
pelled,  on  account  of  pressure  of  work  and  delicate  health, 
to  resign  her  position  as  one  of  the  Alumnae  Editors. 
Miss  Ella  Burroughs  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  we  predict  a  continuation  of  the  success  achieved  by 
her  predecessor. 

*  *  * 

Stranger  from  wilderness  to  a  G.  P.  C.  girl  who  has  just 
missed  her  last  lesson — “Is  G.  P.  C.  still  in  operation?” 

G.  P.  C.  Girl— “Well,  slightly.” 

Stranger — “How  many  teachers  are  there?” 

Girl  (pouting) — “About  two  hundred.” 

%  He  * 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  Irving  Society  was  held 
with  the  following  result:  President,  Miss  Lizzie  Jones; 
first  vice-President,  Miss  Annie  Pierce;  second  vice- 
President,  Miss  Mollie  Pugh;  Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
Mabry;  Treasurer,  Miss  Bessie  Everett;  Janitors,  Misses 
M.  Johnson  and  Ida  Morris. 

%  *  * 

“Just  reach  out.  ”  These  simple  words,  together  with 
a  motion  suggested  by  them,  are  frequently  heard  on  the 
halls,  recalling  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  of  the 
past  term.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Elliott  delighted  us  with  his 
impersonations,  and  we  all  voted  the  third  entertainment 
of  the  Combination  Series  a  great  success. 

*  *  * 

The  Faculty  and  Senior  Class  were  honored  by  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Edwin  A. 
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Alderman  on  “The  Child  in  the  State.”  This  subject  was 
ably  discussed,  and  all  present  were  highly  instructed 
and  entertained.  We  wish  to  thank  the  Century  Club, 
under  whose  auspices  Prof.  Alderman  came,  for  this  de¬ 
lightful  evening. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Long,  our  teacher  of  English  Literature  and  His¬ 
tory,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  Spring 
Term.  She  wishes  to  devote  this  time  to  special  work  in 
her  department,  and  will  spend  the  time  in  Washington 
City  and  other  points.  While  we  give  her  up  with  great 
reluctance,  even  for  this  short  time,  we  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  her  successor,  Miss  Alice  Brown,  who  was 
formerly  our  popular  teacher  of  Elocution. 

*  *  * 

“A  night  off,  ”  which  was  announced  by  our  President 
just  before  the  holidays,  brought  “wreathed  smiles”  to 
the  faces  of  all  who  had  endured  to  the  end,  and  our  inter¬ 
est  increased  as  we  saw  our  beautiful  chapel  brilliantly 
lighted  and  mysterious  shadows  flitting  in  and  out.  Our 
curiosity  was  satisfied  when  the  bell  rang  and  we  filed  in 
to  be  greeted  by  an  interesting  and  pleasant  programme 
prepared  by  the  elocution  teacher,  Miss  Cozart,  and  the 
music  teachers,  Misses  Batson  and  Sneed.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet  come,  for  as  the  programme  ended  an  invitation 
for  all  to  repair  to  the  dining-hall  was  announced.  Mrs. 
Rees,  our  ever-thoughtful  matron,  served  a  delightful 
lunch  of  cream,  cake,  fruit,  etc.,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  highly  enjoyed.  Then  the  tables  were  rolled 
back  and  an  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  in  playing  games. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Ella  Burroughs,  Editors. 


Miss  Daisy  Leak,  ’92,  is  teaching  at  Walkertown, 
N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Julia  Little  is  now  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

# *  * 

Miss  Nelie  Spence,  ’94,  is  teaching  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

*  *  « 

Miss  Clara  Crowson  is  teaching  at  White’s  Store, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Allah  Troy,  ’91,  is  teaching  in  Louisburg  Female 
College. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Hattie  Parham  is  now  Mrs.  Roland,  of  Middle- 
burg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pearl  Carver,  ’95,  of  Forestville,  N.  C.,  is  visit¬ 
ing  in  Raleigh. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Epie  Smith,  ’95,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Gatesville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

The  friends  of  Miss  Hallie  McCabe  will  hear  with  re¬ 
gret  of  her  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  her  father.  The 
Message  extends  to  her  its  deepest  sympathy. 
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Miss  Ila  Tyer,  ’95,  is  private  secretary  for  Dr.  Kilgo, 
of  Trinity  College. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Berta  Parks  has  changed  her  name  to  Mrs. 
Parker,  Selma,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Zola  Briggs,  of  Durham,  became  Mrs.  J.  Baxter 
Matthews  April  26th,  1895. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  Roney  is  stenographer  and  type-writer 
in  Duke’s  factory,  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Sadie  and  Ivy  Walker,  who  have  been  living 
in  Winston,  now  live  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

On  January  9th,  at  her  home  in  Augusta,  N.  C.,  Miss 
Sallie  Thompson  became  Mrs.  John  D.  Hodges. 

*  *  * 

Can  any  of  our  friends  tell  us  why  Miss  Mary  Wynne, 
of  Ridgeway,  is  so  much  interested  in  house-keeping? 

*  *  * 

Miss  Parallee  Smith  has  a  fine  position  as  stenogra¬ 
pher  and  type- writer  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Belle  Hutton  was  married  January  8th,  to  Mr. 
E.  L.  Sides,  book-keeper  of  the  Piedmont  Bank,  of  this 
city. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Pemberton  was  married  November  6th, 
at  her  home  in  Albemarle,  N.  C.,  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Moncure, 
of  Falmouth,  Va. 
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Miss  Alice  Sparger,  ’95,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  She  is  also  studying  stenography  and 
type-writing. 

^ 

Miss  Louise  Allen,  of  Reidsville,  N.  C.,  spent  the  holi¬ 
days  in  Greensboro,  and  during  her  stay  made  a  pleas¬ 
ant  call  at  the  college. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Eliza  Webb  was  married  on  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Mauney.  They  will  make  their 
future  home  in  Pate’s,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mabel  Hill,  of  Danville,  Va.,  is  visiting  in 
Greensboro,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  sing  a  solo  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  last  Sunday. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Gertrude  Yelvington,  of  Clayton,  N.  C.,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Augustus  Cox,  of  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.  May 
richest  blessings  be  in  store  for  the  happy  couple. 

*  *  * 

At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  father,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crews,  of  Granville  county,  N.  C.,  November  14th,  Miss 
Lela  Crews  was  married  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Bryan,  of  Stem, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Victoria  Lemay,  now  the  much  esteemed  wife  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Mial,  one  of  Wake  county’s  most  worthy 
farmers,  bears  the  honor  of  being  the  first  young  lady 
ever  entered  at  G.  F.  C . 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Williams,  ’95,  is  teaching  at  Cool  Spring, 
S.  C.  She  writes  that  she  is  having  a  very  prosperous 
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school.  We  hope,  Maggie,  that  you  will  find  your  work 
as  pleasant  as  you  do  your  bicycle. 

*  *  * 

Miss  May  Young  spent  a  night  with  us  just  before 
the  holidays  on  her  return  from  the  Atlanta  Exposition 
aud  a  delightful  tour  through  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina. 

*  #  *■ 

Miss  Callie  Givens,  Val.  ’95,  is  teaching  near  Mt. 
Airy.  We  hear  that  she  has  been  successful,  both  in 
teaching  and  in  winning  the  hearts  of  her  pupils. 
Knowing  her  as  we  do,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  this. 

*  *  * 

We  are  really  becoming  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  “our  girls”  are  changing  their  names.  Just  now 
we  hear  that  Miss  Emma  Bell  will  in  a  few  days  become 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Joel  Henry  Davis.  Is  it  that  there  is 
something  more  attractive  in  Mrs.  than  in  Miss,  or  is  it 
because  this  is  leap  year  and  the  girls  are  “making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines?” 


*  *  % 

The  “Quartette”  of  ?91-,92,  composed  of  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Jerman,  nee  Miss  Isabelle  Montgomery,  Misses  Lizzie 
Jones,  Kate  Westbrook,  Bertha  Lee  and  Lily  Jones,  had 
a  most  delightful  reunion  at  the  home  of  Miss  Jones,  in 
Cary,  N.  C.  The  perusal  of  the  Memoir  Books  of  their 
school  days  at  G.  F.  C.  caused  much  merry  laughter. 
May  they  have  another  such  meeting  at  the  next  anni¬ 
versary. 
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Exchange  Department, 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


Work  is  the  weapon  of  honor,  and  he  who  lacks  the 
weapon  will  never  triumph. — Ex. 

* *  *  * 

Some  men  are  like  nails,  easily  drawn;  others  are  like 
rivets,  not  drawable  at  all. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  nobleness  of  life  depends  on  its  consistency,  clear¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  quiet  and  ceaseless  energy. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Surely  it  is  easier  to  embody  fine  thinking,  or  delicate 
sentiment,  or  lofty  aspiration  in  a  book  than  in  a  life. — 
J.  R.  L. 

%  *  * 

“Hush,  there  are  visitors  in  the  drawing-room.”  “How 
do  you  know?”  “Listen,  Papa  is  saying  ‘my  dear’  to 
Mama.” — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  earth  is  sown  with  pleasure,  as  the  heavens  are 
studded  with  stars,  wherever  the  conditions  are  unso¬ 
phisticated.  — Grey. 

*  *  * 

The  life  of  man  consists  not  in  seeing  visions  and  in 
dreaming  dreams,  but  in  active  charity  and  in  willing 
service. — Longfellow. 

*  *  * 

It  is  only  a  great  mind  or  a  strong  character  that  knows 
how  to  respect  its  own  provincialism,  and  can  dare  to  be 
in  fashion  with  itself. — Lowell. 
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He — “The  most  accomplished  and  beautiful  women  often 
have  the  most  commonplace  husbands.” 

She — “You  always  were  a  flatterer,  dear.” — Ex. 

*  *  * 

“The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,”  but  it  is  to  him  wdio  is  faithful — to  him  that  goes 
at  it  with  earnestness  and  sticks  to  it  with  an  honest  de¬ 
termination  .  — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  Christian  Sun ,  the  organ  of  the  Christian  Church, 
published  in  Raleigh,  is  read  with  interest  here.  There 
was  a  well-written  and  highly  entertaining  “Farewell  to 
the  Old  Year”  in  a  recent  issue. 

*  *  * 

i 

The  Student's  Pen ,  published  from  the  High  School  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  list  of 
Exchanges.  It  is  well  printed,  and  all  the  Departments 
give  evidence  of  careful  supervision. 

*  *  * 

If  Adam  was  the  very  first 
Why  then  I  need  your  aid, 

For  ’tis  extremely  queer,  how  Eve 
Could  be  the  first  made. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Good  words  will  do  more  than  hard  speeches;  as  the 
sunbeams,  without  any  noise,  made  the  traveler  cast  off 
his  cloak,  which  all  the  blustering  of  the  wind  could  not 
do,  but  make  him  bind  it  tighter. — Ex. 

•x-  *  * 

The  Ram's  Horn  always  contains  many  excellent  and  pithy 
productions.  It  is  sui  generis.  We  doubt  if  any  paper 
published  has  more  really  readable  matter  of  this  peculiar 
variety.  A  special  feature  of  the  paper  is  the  full  page 
cartoon  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Frank  Beard. 
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What  has  become  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student?  We  have 
not  seen  the  Voice  of  Peace  for  months.  Only  one  copy  of 
the  Oak  Leaf  has  reached  onr  table  during  the  past  five 
months.  The  Eton  College  Monthly  has  discontinued  its 
visits.  We  miss  them  all,  and  hope  to  receive  copies  for 
January. 

*  *  * 

> 

The  Trinity  Archive  continues  to  grow  in  worth  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  Its  Literary  Department  is  equal  to  the 
best  that  we  see  in  any  College  Magazine.  We  enjoyed 
reading  a  Poet’s  View  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
December  issue.  In  fact,  we  enjoyed  reading  every  arti¬ 
cle  in  that  issue. 

*  *  * 

For  some  reason  we  failed  to  receive  most  of  our  Ex¬ 
changes  for  December.  We  hope  this  failure  to  appear 
was  not  due  to  a  loss  of  interest  in  The  Message.  We 
always  enjoy  reading  the  College  Magazines,  and  trust  that 
our  table  may  soon  be  brightened  by  the  re-appearance  of 
these  welcome  visitors. 

*  *  * 

Ingenuity  in  getting  out  newspapers  appears  to  have  no 
end.  In  Vienna  newspaper  najjkins  are  issued  daily,  and 
in  London  newspaper  towels  have  a  large  circulation. 
The  newest  of  these  useful  journals  is  published  in  Madrid. 
It  is  called  the  La  Telia  Cortada  (The  Cut  Cloth)  and  is  an 
illustrated  comic  weekly.  After  being  read  it  is  put  in 
water,  where  the  ink  disappears  and  a  fine  handkerchief 
remains. — Ex. 
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Is  Published  for  the  Following  Reasons: 


FIRST. 

To  stimulate  and  reward  literary  effort. 

SECOND. 

To  furnish  news  about  College  people  and  things  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

THIRD. 

To  provide  a  medium  of  communication  between 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  ought  never  to  forge- 
one  another. 

FOURTH. 

To  create  and  maintain  a  general  interest  in  Greens 
boro  Female  College. 

The  editors  would  like  to  have  all  friends  of  Christian 
education  enrolled  as  subscribers.  They  feel  that  all 
former  students  of  the  College  would  surely  get  50  cents 
worth  of  good  out  of  The  Message  in  one  year. 

i 

They  think  all  students  now  in  College  cannot  afford  not 
to  subscribe. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GENEVA. 


Geneva,  nestling  among  France  and  Switzerland’s 
mountains,  within  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  overlooking  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  Lake  Leman ,  is  the  city 
which  Ruskin  calls  “the  most  lovely  spot,  and  the  most 
notable,  without  any  possible  dispute,  of  the  European 
universe  ;  the  center  of  religious  and  social  thought  and 
of  physical  beauty  to  all  living  Europe.” 

This  little  Swiss  city  is  well  worth  visiting  not  only  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  but  for  the 
many  places  of  historic  interest  in  and  around  it.  Two 
famous  French  writers  of  the  last  century,  Voltaire  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  one  exiled  by  Louis  XV  and  the 
other  by  Napoleon,  made  their  home  for  years  in  towns 
only  a  few  minutes  ride  from  Geneva — Coppet,  on  the 
lake,  being  Madame  de  Stael’s  home,  and  Fernex,  in 
France,  that  of  Voltaire. 

In  the  city  itself  are  many  public  buildings,  some 
modern,  others  hallowed  by  associations  of  the  centuries 
by-gone.  There  are  the  two  grand  cathedrals,  St.  Ger- 
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vais  and  St.  Pierre,  built  six  or  eight  centuries  ago  for 
Roman  Catholic  worship.  In  the  XVI  century  they 
were  taken  by  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  have  been 
used  by  the  Protestants  ever  since.  Calvin  preached  in 
St.  Pierre,  and  we  are  shown  the  chair  in  which  he  sat 
and  other  relics  of  him. 

The  art  museum,  “le  musee  Rath,”  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  paintings  by  the  most  famous  Swiss  artists. 
Last  year  the  beautiful  concert  hall,  “ Victoria  Hall,” 
was  completed  and  presented  to  the  city  by  a  wealthy 
and  liberal  Englishman.  There  is  a  very  pretty  theatre 
and  another  concert  hall,  called  the  “grande  salle  de  la 
Reformation.”  This  is  a  large,  barn-like  structure, 
whose  general  air  of  plainness  and  simplicity  would  have 
pleasod  Calvin  himself. 

Another  source  of  pride  to  the  Genevese  is  the  flour¬ 
ishing  University,  which  matriculates  between  800  and 
1,000  students  from  as  many  as  thirty  different  coun¬ 
tries.  There  you  find  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Bulgarians, 
Armenians,  Roumanians,  Russians,  and  in  fact  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
even  from  America.  As  you  go  in  the  entrance  hall 
you  hear  a  confusion  of  tongues  which  must  be  like 
nothing  so  much  as  what  we  read  about  in  connection 
with  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

When  Americans  over  there  boast  of  the  equality  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women,  which  without  doubt  exists  in  a 
more  marked  degree  in  our  land  than  elsewhere,  they 
are  somewhat  taken  aback  when  asked  the  question  in 
Geneva,  “Are  your  Universities,  like  Harvard  and  Yale, 
open  to  women?”  A  lady  who  one  summer  had  a  pupil 
in  French,  a  Harvard  student,  said  to  me,  “I  gave  him 
for  a  composition  subject  a  sketch  of  his  University,  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  it  were  a  co-education  al  school  he 
turned  as  red  as  fire  as  he  said,  “No  indeed  ;  it  is  only 
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for  men.”  The  little  French  woman  added,  “That 
greatly  surprised  me.” 

The  University  of  Geneva  extends  exactly  the  same 
privileges  to  women  as  to  men,  but  until  recently  young 
women  have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  any  great  extent;  for,  strange  to  say,  ten  years  ago 
not  a  Genevese  girl  attended  the  lectures.  There  were 
perhaps  a  few  foreigners,  but  the  dweller  in  Geneva,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  did  not  consider  it  quite 
“the  thing.”  As  I  was  puzzling  over  this  fact  one  day 
some  one  remarked  by  way  of  explanation,  “It  is  just  as 
it  is  with  you  in  the  South  about  the  negroes  ;  you  would 
not  want  to  go  to  school  with  them.”  I  have  never  quite 
been  able  to  see  whether  in  this  simile  the  negroes  were 
supposed  to  represent  the  young  men  or  the  young 
women. 

This  school  has  no  large  campus  dotted  with  buildings, 
a  clomitory  here,  a  society  hall  there,  a  dining  hall  yon¬ 
der — there  are  only  three  buildings  in  all — the  Universi¬ 
ty  proper,  the  chemical  school,  “Ecole  de  Chimie,”  and 
the  medical  school,  each  at  some  distance  from  the  other. 
The  students  board  all  over  town,  and  are  entirely  free 
from  any  restraint.  The  medical  and  the  chemical 
schools  are  built  on  the  street,  having  nothing  to  do 
duty  for  a  campus  ;  the  main  building  has  for  a  back¬ 
ground  a  favorite  public  park,  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  solid  stone  structure  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  architectural  beauty,  having  more  room  on  the 
inside  than  appears  from  the  exterior.  One  room,  a 
sort  of  museum,  was  extremely  interesting  to  me.  In  it 
are  portraits  and  busts  of  men  who  have  helped  to  make 
Geneva’s  history,  besides  pictures  of  famous  men  and 
women  of  other  countries.  Calvin  (the  theatre  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  place  in  Geneva  which  has  nothing  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  him)  is  represented  several  times.  His 
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pale,  emaciated  face,  that  of  a  man  betraying  days  of 
fasting  and  work  and  self-denial,  and  nights  spent  in 
prayer,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  round-faced, 
good-natured  Luther,  who  evidently  took  care  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  the  soul. 

A  portrait  of  George  Eliot  struck  me  especially.  It 
was  so  much  prettier  and  more  refined  looking  than  she 
is  usually  represented  to  be  that  I  expressed  my  doubts 
as  to  any  great  likeness  existing  between  portrait  and 
original.  My  teacher  assured  me  however  that  a  friend 
of  hers  who  had  frequently  seen  the  great  English  author 
considered  the. resemblance  very  strong. 

There  were  also  in  this  “salle”  original  manuscripts 
and  letters  of  people  great  in  every  department  of  liter¬ 
ature,  art,  science  and  warfare.  I  was  much  interested 
by  the  manuscripts,  with  their  erasures,  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  put  in  or  taken  out.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  con¬ 
solation  to  school  girls  to  see  how  writers  like  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  change  the  first  expression  of  their 
ideas  and  “ polish  and  re-polish  without  ceasing/ ’  as 
Boileau  advises  all  writers  to  do. 

In  the  large  and  well  filled  library  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  can  find  almost  whatever  he  will,  certainly 
in  the  French  language,  wherewith  to  increase  his  store 
of  learning.  I  used  to  enjoy  looking  at  the  books  con¬ 
taining  the  master  thoughts  of  so  many  master  minds, 
but  there  were  so  many  formalities  to  be  gone  through 
before  one  could  obtain  a  book  that  I  never  ventured  to 
try  it  unless  I  wanted  something  which  could  be  gotteD 
in  none  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  city. 

The  Faculty  numbers  about  sixty  or  seventy  men, 
“Professeurs,”  “Professeurs  extraordinaire’’  and  “Priva- 
docents.”  The  only  appreciable  difference  that  I  could 
see  between  the  first  two  classes  of  professors,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  long  and  elaborate  explanation  by  one  of 
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them,  is  that  the  former  have  been  there  longer  and  are 
more  firmly  seated  than  the  latter.  Once  getting  to  be 
a  regular  Professor  one  stands  the  chance  of  remaining 
so  as  long  as  one  desires. 

The  third  class,  of  which  there  is  a  goodly  number, 
consists  of  young  men  who,  having  won  their  degree, 
may  lecture  in  the  University,  provided  only  they  can 
command  an  audience.  They  are  not  elected,  they  re¬ 
ceive  no  salary  and  are  responsible  to  no  one.  Of  course 
they  all  have  a  hope  of  winning  a  name  and  fame,  and 
perhaps  later  of  having  a  Professor’s  place.  One  young 
man  whom  I  call  to  mind,  a  French  theological  student, 
lectured  on  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Egyp¬ 
tian.  He  is  considered  quite  an  accomplished  “Orient- 
aliste,”  and  in  America  would  soon  be  able  to  make  an 
enviable  reputation. 

The  position  of  Professor  in  this  University  is  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  always  on  account  of  the  pecuniary 
emolument  which  it  brings,  but  as  an  honor.  There  are 
several  men  in  the  Faculty  who  are  millionaires,  (and 
better  still  who  belong  to  the  “  aristocratie ”  of  the  city) 
occupying  the  position  solely  on  account  of  the  dignity 
which  it  confers. 

One  learned  Professor  lectured  an  entire  year,  I  was 
told,  to  a  single  listener.  It  is  presumed  that  he  per¬ 
formed  his  duty  as  conscientiously  as  if  his  room  had  been 
filled  to  overflowing.  Certain  it  is  that  he  drew  his  sal¬ 
ary  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  sub¬ 
ject  was  too  difficult  to  attract  a  larger  audience. 

The  student  body  is  divided  into  regular  students  and 
hearers.  These  latter  can  attend  lectures  without  any 
entrance  examination,  and  are  not  required  to  stand 
any  at  the  close  of  school.  They  may  do  so  however  if 
they  wish,  and  receive  a  certificate  for  that  year,  stating 
their  proficiency  in  that  one  study.  The  candidates  for 
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these  certificates,  and  indeed  the  hearers,  are  generally 
foreigners.  In  the  lectures  on  Pedagogics  and  French 
literature,  which  I  attended,  the  class  was  wonderfully 
mixed.  There  was  the  dapper  young  Genevese  student, 
his  cap  showing  to  which  society  he  belonged,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  lady  rustling  in  with  her  silks  and  seal-skins,  the 

Turk  who  wanted  to  get  Western  ideas  on  Pedagogy  and 

* 

return  as  a  sort  of  educational  missionary  to  his  land, 
which  it  would  seem  needs  reforming  on  that  and  other 
lines.  There  were  the  two  young  Bulgarian  ladies  of 
means,  also  philanthropically  inclined;  the  little  Rou¬ 
manian,  with  an  impossible  French  accent;  the  young 
American  teacher  whose  aim  and  object  was  to  learn  as 
much  French  as  possible — these  and  many  more. 

The  larger  per  centage  of  women  students  are  Rus¬ 
sians.  Although  there  are  some  among  them  of  culture 
and  refinement,  many  of  them  repel  one  by  their  indepen¬ 
dent  swagger,  short  hair  and  hands  stuck  in  their  coat 
pockets.  The  New  Woman  movement  isn’t  confined  to 
America  !  Many  of  these  girls  are  also  Nihilists. 

Although  I  may  not  agree  with  them  as  to  politics,  I 
can  but  admire  their  pluck  and  perseverance,  and  their 
determination  to  secure  an  education  at  all  costs.  Many 
of  them  are  very  poor,  living  in  rented  rooms  and  of  ne¬ 
cessity  doing  all  of  their  own  work.  They  get  up  by 
“ early  candle  light,”  attend  lectures  all  day  (some  of 
them  having  as  much  as  thirty  hours  a  week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity)  and  study  far  into  the  night  in  their  comfort¬ 
less  lodgings.  The  luxury  of  a  fire  is  not  indulged  in, 
even  in  the  bitterest  weather. 

All  of  the  Russians  however  are  not  of  the  class  that 
I  have  described.  I  remember  hearing  of  two  wealthy 
girls,  medical  students,  whose  intention  it  was  to  conse¬ 
crate  their  lives  and  their  money  in  some  miserable  little 
Russian  village  trying  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
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unfortunate  peasants.  The  president  of  the  society  of 
women  students  is  a  Russian.  I  may  add  here,  before 
leaving  this  subject,  that,  for  some  indefinable  reason, 
it  is  not  considered  in  Geneva  quite  so  “ comme  il  faut” 
for  a  girl  to  devote  herself  to  science  as  to  literature. 

The  unanimity  among  the  students  of  the  French 
Universities  is  not  very  strong,  and  this  is  true  also  of 
the  one  in  Geneva.  There  is  nothing  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  close  of  school  to  bring  the  students  together 
as  a  body,  not  even  morning  prayer  or  commencement. 
The  members  of  the  different  societies  see  comparatively 
nothing  of  each  other,  their  interests  being  bounded  by 
their  societies. 

The  only  society  of  which  I  know  anything  personally 
is  that  of  the  French  theological  students,  of  whom  there 
were  last  year  about  forty-five.  Although  there  is  now 
at  Paris  a  fine  school  of  theology,  many  young  men  go 
to  Geneva  in  order  to  profit  by  the  large  endowment 
fund  left  to  that  University  for  Protestant  French  stu¬ 
dents  long  ago  when  France  was  not  so  tolerant  as  she 
might  have  been. 

Some  young  men  prefer  the  school  of  Geneva  to  the 
one  at  Paris  also  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  which 
they  enjoy  at  the  former  place.  There  the  student  goes 
and  comes  as  he  chooses,  calling  no  man  his  master. 
At  the  school  in  Paris  on  the  contrary  he  is  obliged,  for 
instance,  to  be  safely  housed  by  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  lights  are  put  out  at  this 
time  or  not ! 

These  divinity  students  are  not  what  some  of  us  would 
call  orthodox,  and  though  professing  the  Christian  faith, 
are  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformer. 

Their  society  gives  an  entertainment  once  a  year  for 
benevolent  purposes,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
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what  we  called  here  theatricals.  One  year  they  played 
Beaumarchais’  “ Barbier  de  Seville.”  Another  time  it  was 
“Le  Legatoire  Universel,”  by  Reynard.  Last  year  they 
gave  the  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  translated  into  French. 
Some  of  the  young  men  disguise  themselves  as  women, 
and  with  their  golden  wigs,  their  long-trained  dresses  of 
blue,  white  or  yellow  satin,  powdered,  painted  and  pen¬ 
cilled,  it  is  quite  hard  to  believe  they  are  boys  unless 
one  happens  to  see  their  hands  or  feet  plainly. 

From  the  finished  manner  in  which  they  act,  one  with 
difficulty  imagines  them  in  the  pulpit.  As  foreign  to  our 
ideas  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  as  it  may  seem, 
their  President,  by  far  the  best  actor  of  them  all,  had 
taken  charge  of  a  parish  the  summer  before  his  last  year 
at  school,  and  was  greatly  loved  and  revered  by  his  peas¬ 
ant  flock. 

The  admission  to  these  entertainments  is  5  francs,  or 
one  dollar  of  our  money,  and  the  house  is  generally  full. 

In  the  large  auditorium  (known  as  the  “Aula”)  of  the 
University,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  every  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Being  free  to  the  public  the 
audience  is  naturally  somewhat  mixed,  but  the  literary 
character  of  the  “conferences”  prevents  their  being  too 
popular.  The  lecturers  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
Switzerland.  I  remember  one  (a  Hungarian  I  think) 
whose  subject  was  something  like  “Music  and  Musicians 
since  Wagner’s  death.”  He  touched  only  a  little  on 
French,  German  and  Italian  composers.  England  he 
dismissed  with  a  “That  isn’t  worth  trouble  to  talk  about,” 
of  America  there  was  not  a  word.  According  to  him,  the 
only  musician  worthy  of  mention  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  composer  of  “Lohengruen”  and  “Tannhaeuser”  was 
a  compatriot  of  his  own,  whose  unpronounceable  name  I 
had  never  heard,  much  to  my  mortification.  My  com¬ 
panion,  however,  who  was  something  of  a  musician,  was 
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quite  as  ignorant  as  I,  which  fact  re-assured  me  a  little. 

Another  of  this  course  of  lectures  was  by  a  long-haired 
Belgian  poet,  in  which  he  read  some  of  his  own  poems 
with  great  effect.  There  was  still  another  by  a  celebrated 
clergyman  of  Paris,  one  by  a  Professor  of  the  University, 
a  Jewish  Rabbi,  the  head  of  his  church  in  Switerland. 

The  most  interesting  to  me  in  a  certain  way,  was  a 
series  of  three  by  the  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University.  He  is  a  most  ardent  admirer  of  America 
and  American  institutions,  and  his  subject  for  these 
lectures  was  “The  School  in  the  United  States.’ ’  His 
descriptions  of  our  school  buildings  would  make  Mr. 
Riis,  and  others  interested  in  the  public  school  system, 
open  their  eyes  ;  his  account  of  the  perfect  discipline  in 
our  schools,  and  of  the  lamb-like  behavior  of  young 
America  when  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  teacher, 
made  me  open  my  eyes.  He  enlarged  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  upon  this  last  point  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
tell  us  that  he  did  not,  after  all,  consider  American  boys 
and  girls  “little  angels.” 

His  impressions  were  gained  largely  in  a  three  months  ’ 
visit  to  Chicago  during  the  Fair ;  after  hearing  that 
lecture  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Chicago 
children  were  on  their  good  behavior  during  that  time . 

The  fall  session  of  the  University  begins  about  the 
middle  of  October  and  lasts  until  Easter,  when  a  vacation 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  is  given.  The  spring  session  lasts 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  examinations  begin. 

The  tuition  fees  are  merely  nominal,  the  salaries  of  the 

professors  being  wholly  independent  of  the  patronage. 
For  one  hour  a  week  the  price  is  five  francs  (one  dollar) 
per  session ;  a  student  therefore  who  has  twenty  hours 
per  week  pays  $40.00  a  year  for  tuition. 

I  may  add  (and  I  have  not  been  paid  for  it  either) 
that  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  go  to  learn  French. 

Annie  Page. 
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IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Perhaps  England  experienced  a  slight  agitation  over 
the  Venezuelan  affair,  but  that  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  recent  tremendous 
wave  of  excitement  that  thrilled  all  Britain — the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  British  South  African  Company. 

The  seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  Transvaal,  a  fertile, 
healthful  plateau,  containing  rich  gold  fields,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Africa. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  natives  were  driven  out 
and  subjugated  and  their  country  taken  possession  of 
by  colonies  of  Dutch  farmers  known  as  Boers,  who  by 
thriftiness  and  frugality  acquired  immense  wealth.  Soon 
a  village  was  begun,  and  although  for  five  years  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  building  had  to  be  hauled  in  ox-carts 
from  Kimberly,  three  hundred  miles  distant,  Johannes¬ 
burg  grew  rapidly.  The  settlement  established  a  re¬ 
public  which  found  itself  in  a  serious  difficulty  about 
1884.  England  straightened  matters,  and  then  took  a 
protectorate  over  it  through  an  agreement  of  its  author¬ 
ities.  Since  this  trouble,  and  especially  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  some  six  years  ago,  people  of  every  na¬ 
tionality,  but  mostly  English,  American,  German  and 
French,  have  flocked  into  the  Transvaal,  until  now 
Johannesburg  is  a  bustling  town  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  fine  jDublic  buildings,  theatres, 
hotels,  electric  lights,  stock  exchange,  where  millions 
change  hands  daily.  Shade  trees  are  planted  along  on 
the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  many  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  made .  Altogether  it  compares  favorably  with 
a  larger  city  in  this  country. 

The  most  interesting  time  at  which  to  see  this  town  is 
early  in  the  morning  when  every  available  space  in 
Market  Square  is  covered  with  carts  and  wagons  filled 
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with  produce.  Each  wagon  is  drawn  by  from  ten  to 
thirty  head  of  cattle ;  the  huge  oxen  are  chewing  their 
cuds  contentedly.  The  little  Ethiopian  boys  in  their 
futile  and  clumsy  effort  at  making  a  hurry  in  unloading 
the  freight  are  rather  loading  it,  while  their  sturdy 
Dutch  owners  are  cursing  them  most  eloquently. 
Another  place  of  interest  is  the  corner  of  the  postoffice 
in  Commissioner  Street,  where  everybody  meets.  Some 
are  anxiously,  eagerly  inquiring  for  a  bit  of  news  from 
the  mother  country  ;  others  are  talking  and  gossiping  in 
small  groups. 

The  capital  of  the  Boers  is  Pretoria,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  existence. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  its  magnificent  drinking  water 
runs  in  a  clear  stream  from  the  hills  and  passes  on 
through  the  streets.  The  avenues  are  lined  with  heavy 
shade  trees.  The  principal  building  is  the  plain,  four- 
story  brick  structure,  called  the  Volksraad,in  which  the 
Dutch  transact  all  business. 

The  English  immigrants  or  Uitlanders  outnumber  the 
Boers  four  to  one,  own  most  of  the  wealth  and  resources, 
pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  and  yet  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  hand  in  the  government — not  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  schools  supported  by  themselves  unless 
the  Dutch  language  is  taught.  Redress  for  these  sore 
grievances  has  been  saught  by  peaceful  means,  but 
without  avail,  and  now  the  English  are  determined  to 
have  their  rights.  The  Dutch  are  in  absolute  power, 
and  it  is  for  that  position  the  English  are  striving. 

Paul  Krueger,  president  of  the  Boers,  is  the  valiant 
old  head  of  the  South  African  Republic.  Pie  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  Dutchman,  with  all  that  that  word  implies.  He  is 
about  six  feet  tall,  sturdy,  with  stooping  shoulders  and 
long  arms  ;  the  small  eyes  are  almost  hidden  by  his  fat 
face  ;  his  nose  is  big  and  extremely  broad  ;  his  lips  thick , 
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making  his  mouth  very  unattractive  ;  his  eye-brows  are 
gray,  and  around  his  chin  grows  a  hoary  fringe.  The 
most  ardent  flatterer  of  President  Krueger  could  not 
possibly  call  him  handsome.  For  more  than  forty  years 
he  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  eighteen  of  which 
were  spent  in  Chicago.  Yet,  despite  homeliness,  he  is  a 
shrewd,  amiable,  generous,  brilliant  and  intellectual 
man.  He  has  such  remarkable  diplomatic  instinct  that 
he  has  surpassed  the  British  thus  far. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  his  English  political  opponent,  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  about  forty-two,  of  ath¬ 
letic  frame,  gigantic  stature,  deliberate  in  action,  with 
a  florid  countenance,  rather  full  but  dreamy  introspective 
eyes,  and  a  resolute  jaw  and  chin.  “He  has  the  face  of  a 
Caesar,”  it  has  been  said  of  him,  “the  ambition  of  a 
Loyola  and  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus.”  Although  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  Mr.  Rhodes  still  holds  two  great  offices — 
the  manager  of  the  DeBeers  Diamond  Mining  Company, 
under  whose  employment  there  are  10,000  men,  and 
the  manager  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  with 
an  armed  force  of  5,000  men.  He  has  millions,  he  has 
15,000  men,  he  has  the  support  of  100,000  Englishmen 
living  in  South  Africa,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  could  attain  supremacy  should  he  make  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  British  territory  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Transvaal  is  Dr.  Jameson.  In  his  rashness, 
and  contrary  to  the  British  authorities,  he  led  an  armed 
company  into  the  Transvaal  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  justice  for  the  suffering  Uitlanders.  His  small 
command  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  strong  Dutch  yeo¬ 
manry.  He  was  captured,  and  his  men  were  either 
killed  or  imprisoned.  Dr.  Jameson’s  account  of  his 
unwise  raid  is  as  follows :  “I  only  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  because  of  the  urgent  appeals  made  by  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Johannesburg  and  because  I  fully  believed  that 
large  numbers  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
were  in  dire  peril  of  their  lives.  It  was  only  to  save 
them  and  protect  them  that  I  moved.  I  could  have 
beaten  the  Boers  if  the  people  of  Johannesburg  had  made 
any  effort  to  help  themselves  ,  which  I  was  led  to  expect 
they  would  do.  Help  did  not  reach  us  at  Krugersdorp 
and  we  could  not  break  through  the  Boer  lines. 

“We  fought  until  we  were  drooping  to  the  ground  ex¬ 
hausted  and  our  ammunition  had  been  spent.  The  Boers 
were  in  a  strong  position  and  in  strong  force,  and  we 
were  unable  to  shift  them,  but  if  the  men  of  Johannes¬ 
burg  had  only  destroyed  the  railroad  to  Krugersdorp, 
which  they  easily  could  have  done,  it  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  supplies  of  ordnance  being  taken  to  the  in¬ 
trenched  Boers,  which  enabled  them  to  hold  out  against 
our  attacks.  As  it  was,  a  special  train  loaded  with  am¬ 
munition  ran  out  to  the  Boers  from  Johannesburg 
without  hindrance.  ” 

As  a  natural  consequence  the  Boers  called  upon  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  protection  she  promised  in  the  treaty  of 
1884.  But  England  now  claims  no  sovereignty  over  the 
Boers,  and,  since  she  disproved  Dr.  Jameson’s  action, 
seems  to  think  that  absolves  her  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  raid  made  by  her  troops.  According  to  interna¬ 
tional  law,  every  nation  must  control  her  troops,  and  if 
the  government  is  not  able  or  willing  to  keep  them  in 
order,  the  responbility  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  mere  dis¬ 
claiming,  whether  before  or  after  the  event. 

Possibly  the  trouble  might  have  ended  here,  so  far  as 
fhe  outside  world  is  concerned,  had  not  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  con¬ 
gratulated  them  upon  their  treatment  of  the  British,  and 
assured  them  of  the  protection  of  Germany. 

This  is  considered  as  a  direct  reflection  on  England, 
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who  has  taken  it  as  an  offense.  Queen  Victoria  wrote 
a  letter  to  Emperor  William  rebuking  him  for  his  atti¬ 
tude  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  congratulatory  message  to  President  Krueger  ;  he 
explains  himself  by  saying  he  merely  meant  to  encourage 
the  free  states  of  South  America  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence.  However,  the  friendly  relations  between 
these  two  countries  are  very  much  strained. 

Germany  has  sought  from  Portugal  permission  to  land 
troups  in  Delago  Bay  and  to  march  them  across  a  strip 
of  coast  owned  by  the  Portugese  to  the  Transvaal ,  and  it 
is  rumored  that  Emperor  William  is  trying  to  secure  the 
support  of  Russia  and  France. 

The  indications  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Germany 
are  taken  by  England  as  something  grave.  The  British 
navy  yards  are  scenes  of  activity  unprecedented  in  the 
modern  history  of  that  country.  Besides  the  channel 
fleet,  a  formidable  flying  squadron  has  been  fitted  out. 
The  immensity  of  the  navy  reached  its  height  during  the 
last  month. 

The  present  prospects  are  that  Germany  and  England 
may  come  to  an  understanding  without  the  interference 
of  war. 

The  Transvaal  bids  fair  to  be  controlled  by  the  Uit- 
landers.  Though  the  Boers  may  refuse  their  claims  now, 
in  a  few  years  they  will  be  so  outnumbered  that  the 
power  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Maude  Castlebury. 
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THE  NEW  POET  LAUREATE. 

After  the  death  of  Tennyson  a  great  deal  of  interest 
was  shown  in  the  Literary  world  in  regard  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Laureateship.  Not  only  the  newspaper 
men  of  England  and  America,  but  writers  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  men  of  authority  and  culture,  as  well  as  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  position,  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  prophecies  as  to  who  should  be¬ 
come  the  “Queen’s  minstrel.”  Some  even  suggested 
that  the  office  be  abolished  altogether,  as  no  living  man 
could  be  found  deserving  the  laurel  crown  so  worthily 
worn  by  Tennyson,  whose  magnificent  bursts  of  song 
were  hailed  with  delight  not  only  by  the  English,  but  by 
all  the  reading  people  of  the  world. 

By  the  appointment  of  Lord  Salisbury  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  has  the  great  honor  and  distinction  of  being  the 
fifteenth  Poet  Laureate  in  regular  succession  from  rare 
Ben  Jonson.  By  this  appointment  the  historic  office 
ceases  to  be  what  it  has  been  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
literary  head-ship  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  a  splendid 
and  imperial  distinction.  The  laureate  is  no  more  the 
great  singer  of  whole  nations  ;  he  is  only  a  local  British 
versifier  with  whose  lines  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
50,000  of  his  own  countrymen  are  familiar.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  poet  laureateship  is  really 
a  household  office  under  the  British  sovereign.  The 
wearing  of  the  bays  has  never  signified  that  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  generation  was  the  wearer. 

The  long  period  of  Tennyson’s  incumbency  gave  to 
many  people  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  laureate- 
ship.  The  fact  that  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  time  became  inseparably  associated  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  poet  laureate,  and  thus  Mr.  Austin’s  ap¬ 
pointment  has  been  judged  by  a  false  standard. 
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He  is  certainly  equal  to  all  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  office,  and  it  would  be  rather  inappropriate  to 
have  a  poet  of  the  first  order  presented  with  the  tasks 
that  are  to  be  presented  to  the  new  laureate.  The 
poet  laureates  have  from  earliest  times  been  the  butt  of 
ridicule.  Pope  once  said  :  “I  believe  if  any  one  early 
in  his  life  should  contemplate  the  dangerous  fate  of 
authors  he  would  not  become  one  of  their  number  for 
any  consideration.  Their  life  is  a  warfare  upon  earth.’ ’ 

If  Mr.  Austin  is  not  the  most  sublime  and  inspired  of 
poets,  he  evidently  possesses  a  large  share  of  common 
sense,  and  will  no  doubt  wear  his  new  honor  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  decorum.  He  is  sixty  years  of  age,  a  Tory  in 
politics,  and  embraces  the  Catholic  religion.  Like  a 
number  of  great  poets,  the  new  laureate  first  pursued 
the  study  of  law  in  the  University  of  London,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  for  the  more  congenial  employment  of  verse- 
making.  Lie  has  written  many  volumes,  some  of 
which  are  by  no  means  ignoble.  His  work  in  litera¬ 
ture,  while  it  is  not  remarkable,  shows  patient  industry 
and  culture  of  thought,  though  it  rarely  shows  genius. 
‘ ‘Randolph,”  his  first  poem,  was  published  anonymous¬ 
ly  when  he  was  only  eighteen.  “The  Seasons,”  a  satire, 
was  his  first  acknowledged  volume  of  poems. 

Excepting  his  journalistic  work  on  the  Standard,  his 
most  important  prose  work  was  an  essay  on  “Poetry  of 
the  Period,”  in  which  he  scores  his  lyrical  contempora¬ 
ries,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne  and  Morris,  for 
the  lack  of  those  great  qualities — passion,  virility  and 
originality — qualities  in  which  he  himself  is  most  se¬ 
riously  wanting.  His  first  production  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  laurel  crown,  referring  to  the  trouble  in 
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South  Africa,  has  been  widely  printed  and  much  disap¬ 
proved  of.  We  give  the  verses  in  full : 

“Wrong?  Is  it  wrong?  Well,  maybe; 

But  I’m  going,  boys,  all  the  same. 

Do  they  think  me  a  burgher’s  baby, 

To  be  scared  by  a  scolding  name? 

They  may  argue  and  prate  and  order; 

Go  tell  them  to  save  their  breath. 

Then  over  the  Transvaal  border, 

And  gallop  for  life  and  death. 

Right  sweet  is  the  marksman’s  rattle, 

And  sweeter  the  cannon’s  roar, 

But  ’tis  bitterly  hard  to  battle, 

Beleaguered,  and  one  to  four. 

I  can  tell  you.  it  wasn’t  a  trifle, 

To  swarm  over  Krugersdorp  glen, 

As  they  plagued  us  with  round  and  rifle, 

And  plagued  us,  again  and  again. 

I  suppose  we  were  wrong — were  madmen; 

Still  I  think  at  the  judgment  day, 

When  God  sifts  the  good  from  the  bad  men, 

There’ll  be  something  more  to  say. 

We  were  wrong,  but  we  are’nt  half  sorry, 

And  as  one  of  the  baffled  band 
I  would  rather  have  had  that  foray 
Than  the  crushings  of  all  the  Rand.” 

Mr.  Austin  has  real  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  sincere 
love  of  nature.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  says  : 

‘  4I  would  not  sing  of  sceptered  kings, 

The  tyrant  and  his  thrall, 

But  every  day  pathetic  things 
That  happen  to  us  all. 

The  love  that  lasts  through  joy,  through  grief, 

The  faith  that  never  wanes, 

And  every  wilding  bird  and  leaf, 

That  gladdens  English  lanes.” 

Mr.  Austin's  apparent  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor  has 
put  him  at  the  mercy  of  witty  newspaper  men,  but  we 
must  consider  the  difficulty  of  wdiat  Lanier  calls  “op¬ 
portunist  versifying"  before  we  condemn.  The  office  of 
laureate  is  not  one  to  be  envied  in  these  critical  days, 
and  the  present  incumbent  is  worthy  of  our  highest 
esteem.  Annie  Pierce. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  legends,  and  one  which  has 
been  frequently  wmven  into  English  literature,  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Grail.  According  to  Mediseval  tradition,  the 
Holy  Grail  was  the  emerald  cup  which  contained  the  wine 

used  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is 

> 

related  that  St.  Joseph  of  Aramathea  received  in  this 
cup  some  of  the  blood  of  Christ  at  his  crucifixion,  and 
that  he  was  the  person  who  brought  it  to  England,  where 
it  remained  for  many  years  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  lineal  decendants  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and  ador¬ 
ation.  It  was  required  that  the  keepers  of  the  Sangreal 
should  be  pure  in  thought,  charitable  in  deed,  and  holy 
in  conversation  ;  but  one  of  these  keepers,  having  devi¬ 
ated  from  these  conditions,  the  Holy  Grail  ascended  into 
heaven.  With  this  legend  are  connected  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  who  went  on  frequent  ex¬ 
peditions  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Tennyson,  in 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems,  has  made  Sir  Galahad, 
one  of  Arthur’s  knights,  the  prominent  figure  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  search  for  the  Grail. 

In  Lowell’s  “  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,”  one  finds  a  most 
exquisite  rendering  of  the  same  legend.  The  Prelude, 
with  which  the  poem  opens,  consists  of  a  series  of  pictures 
displaying  the  beauties  of  a  day  in  early  summer,  at  that 
time  of  the  year  when  all  nature  is  arrayed  in  her  brightest 
hues , 

“And  whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten; 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how, 

For  everything  is  happy  now.” 

It  is  singular  that  at  such  a  season  when  nature  her¬ 
self  lends  inspiration  to  great  and  holy  deeds  that  the 
mind  of  Sir  Launfal  should  revert  to  the  keeping  of  his 
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vow  and  that  lie  should  go  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail? 

Part  First  pictures  Sir  Launfal,  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  bouyant,  with  hope  of  success,  he  makes  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  departure. 

“But  ere  the  day  had  created  the  world  anew, 

His  soul  into  a  vision  flew.” 

In  this  vision  he  fancies  himself  being  borne  on  his 
journey  by  a  “maiden  knight/ ’ 

“It  was  morning-  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree, 

And  morning  in  the  young  knight’s  heart.  ’  ’ 

As  he  passed  from  the  castle  gate  he  was  confronted 
by  a  leper  who,  with  outstretched  hands,  begged  alms. 
The  sight  of  this  foul  and  unclean  creature  filled  his  soul 
with  a  loathing  disgust, 

“As  it  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  bright  summer  morn, 

So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn.” 

The  leper,  conscious  of  the  spirt  in  which  the  gift  was 
bestowed,  left  it  lying  by  the  roadside  where  it  had  fallen. 
Can  we  not  consider  the  climax  of  Part  First  reached  in 
the  reply  of  the  leper,  as  he  says  : 

“He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold, 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty?” 

The  prelude  of  Part  II .  would  naturally  lead  one  to 
expect  some  coming  evil,  so  in  contrast  is  it  to  that  of 
Part  I.  In  place  of  a  bright  summer’s  day  is  found  a 
bleak  and  stormy  winter  morning.  In  Part  II.  Sir  Laun¬ 
fal  returns  from  his  fruitless  search,  broken  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  health. 

“Deep  in  his  soul,  the  sign  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  poor.  ’  ’ 

He  was  again  confronted  by  the  same  leper,  saying, 
“For  Christ’s  sweet  sake,  I  beg  of  thee  alms.” 
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Is  it  strange,  do  you  think,  that  he  met  with  a  totally 
different  response  from  the  one  he  had  formerly  received 
from  Sir  Launfal,  who  was  now  almost  as  helpless  as  he? 

The  gallant  knight,  so  free  with  his  gold,  had  now 
but  a  crust  of  bread,  but  he  gladly  shared  it  with  the 
wretched  beggar,  and  gave  him  a  drink  of  cold  water 
from  the  brook  near  by.  As  Sir  Launfal  looked  with 
pitying  eyes  the  object  of  his  pity  became  glorified  in 
his  sight,  and  he  knew  that  such  divine  majesty  and 
tenderness  belonged  to  no  other  than  Christ. 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  in  all  humility  at  the  feet  of 
the  Master,  realizing  at  last  the  lesson  that  it  takes  so 
long  to  learn,  that  while  he  had  done  a  little  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  least  of  Christ’s  children  he  had  done  it  unto 
the  great  Master  of  all. 

He  did  not  find  the  Holy  Grail  but  Christ  himself. 

Hattie  Watlington. 


SAINT  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 


“On  the  14th  of  February,”  says  our  much  loved 
writer,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  “the  windows  fill  with 
pictures  for  the  most  part  odious,  and  meant  for  some 
nondescript  class  of  males  and  females,  their  allusions 
having  reference  to  Saint  Valentine’s  day,  the  legendary 
pairing  time  of  birds.  The  festival  is  a  sad  mockery, 
for  there  are  no  spring  birds  here  to  pair,  but  it  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a  good  time  coming.” 

It  is  strange  how  customs  become  so  woven  into  our 
lives  that  we  do  things  without  even  thinking  or  know¬ 
ing  why  we  do  them.  So  it  is  with  Saint  Valentine’s 
day.  It  has  been  observed  century  after  century ;  but 
why  is  it  that  we  celebrate  the  14th  of  February?  Just 
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as  Christmas  is  dated  back  to  tlie  birth  of  our  Lord,  so 
must  this  merry  time  have  an  origin. 

Some  writers  say  that  the  day  took  its  name  from 
good  old  Saint  Valentine,  and  it  certainly  seems  proba¬ 
ble.  Wheatly  says  that  Saint  Valentine  was  a  man  of 
admirable  parts,  famous  for  his  love  and  charity,  and 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  valentines  upon  his  festival 
took  its  rise  from  thence.  Others  agree  with  the  author 
first  quoted  in  saying  that  the  custom  was  derived  from 
the  supposed  pairing  of  birds  on  that  day.  Of  course 
this  can  be  nothing  but  a  supposition. 

Still  other  writers  differ  widely  from  what  we  have 
suggested.  They  say  that  it  was  a  prevalent  custom  in 
ancient  Lome  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  during 
the  month  of  February  to  write  the  names  of  the  young 
women  upon  slips  of  paper  and  insert  them  in  a  box  out 
of  which  they  were  taken  by  the  young  men  as  chance 
directed.  Somewhat  like  our  “grab-bags’’  of  to-day. 

This  custom  seemed  not  to  be  approved  of  by  some  of 

the  pastors  of  the  early  church,  and  seeing  that  they 

could  not  entirely  abolish  it  they  determined  to  change 

the  form  somewhat.  They  found  this  a  very  difficult 

matter  however,  as  the  young  men  and  maidens  refused 

to  give  up  a  day  so  wholly  their  own  and  sacred  to 

Cupid’s  rites.  The  14th  of  February  is  still  celebrated 

with  many  variations  of  the  old  theme. 

*  . 

Presents  of  jewelry,  gloves  and  many  expensive  trifles 
were  formally  given,  but  in  our  day  these  have  given 
way  to  rare  flowers  and  dainty  cards. 

If  the  authorities  of  to-day  were  to  try  to  mark  off 
Saint  Valentine’s  day  from  our  calendar  we  fear  that 
they  would  have  no  better  success  than  did  those  pas¬ 
tors  of  long  ago,  for  no  matter  how  the  customs  of  the 
day  originated,  they  always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  young.  Maude  England. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


“Are  the  bell  rung ?”  “I  will  see.” 

* *  *  * 

“Is  the  gas  litten  yet?”  was  overheard  on  the  hall. 

*  *  * 

The  electric  bell  has  been  on  a  strike  for  some  time. 

*  *  * 

Girls,  read  Horace’s  fifth  Ode  and  be  more  considerate 
than  Pyrrha. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  campus  trees  is  budding.  Old  Jack  Frost 
will  nip  it  soon,  we  fear. 

*  *  * 

We  hope  that  birth-days  will  continue  to  come ;  for 
birth-day  teas  are  highly  enjoyable. 

*  *  * 

Professor  Paper’s  face  was  considerably  brightened 
this  week  by  a  visit  from  his  brother. 

*  *  * 

The  old  black  cat  is  frequently  on  the  scene  of  action 
lately,  welcoming  weary  pilgrims  ! 

*  *  * 

Young  lady  interested  in  Literature — “Didn’t  Cole¬ 
ridge  write  an  epic  poem  called  ‘Jane  Aye?’  ” 
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“What  color?”  “No  indeed,  it  must  be  blue,  for 
winter  is  almost  gone.”  “No,  of  course  its  borrowed.” 

*  *  * 

The  next  entertainment  in  the  Combination  Course  is 
to  be  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Milburn,  Chaplain  of  U.  S.  Senate. 

*  *  * 

Our  teachers  have  a  new  version  of  that  saying,  “Seen 
through  a  glass  darkly.”  It  is,  “Seen  behind  the  glass 
clearly .  ’ ’ 

*  *  * 

The  Reading  Room  is  richer  by  six  hundred  volumes 
than  it  was  last  fall.  Our  President  makes  things  boom. 
May  he  live  long. 

*  #  * 

i 

Miss  Long,  the  teacher  of  Literature  and  History  of 
’94  and  ’95,  left  the  5th  for  Washington  where  she  will 
spend  the  winter. 

*  *  * 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  fifty  new  books 
for  the  Reading  Room.  This  makes  a  total  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  for  this  collegiate  year. 

*  *  * 

In  answer  to  the  question  “What  do  the  Western 
States  send  to  the  Eastern  cities?”  The  confident  reply 
was  “ Potatoes  and  Missionaries.” 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  school  duties  was  the 
birthday  party  given  in  room  33.  We  would  enjoy 
birthdays  being  celebrated  oftener. 

*  *  * 

A  Junior  with  a  look  of  much  sagacity  :  “I  don’t  see 
any  economity  in  the  Seniors  wearing  caps  and  gowns.” 
Perhaps  there  is  no  economity. 
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One  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  of  the  season  was 
the  lecture  recital  given  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  who  is 
a  fine  artist  and  a  most  elegant  speaker. 

*  *  * 

Teacher  to  class  in  History. — “Who  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ?” 

Pupil  (enthusiastically)— ‘Queen  Elizabeth’s  only 
son.” 

*  *  * 

The  student  body  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Liberty  as 
the  old  bell  passed  through  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia. 
But  our  liberty  was  soon  expunged  by  Trigonometric 
functions. 

*  *  * 

We  were  extremely  glad  to  greet  Miss  Lillian  Clark, 
of  New  York,  while  on  a  visit  to  our  elocution  teacher, 
Miss  Cozart.  May  her  sweet  face  be  seen  oftener  in  our 
college  home. 

*  *  * 

Could  the  old  black  cat  speak  he  would  doubtless  hail 
with  delight  the  members  of  the  “Bands  of  Mercy.” 
The  badges  are  quite  ornamental,  and  leave  “Trilby” 
hearts  in  the  distance. 

*  *  * 

“I  like  Whittier’s  ‘Snow  Bound’  because  it  is  so  co¬ 
quettish,”  said  a  young  lady  the  other  day.  We  think 
we  can  trace  her  relation  to  the  other  girl  who  spoke  of 
Niagara  as  being  cute. 

*  *  * 

We  predicted  that  all  the  wedding  march  practice 
would  not  come  to  naught.  Now  cards  are  out  announc¬ 
ing  the  marriage  of  one  of  our  most  charming  girls  to 
her  devoted  room-mate. 
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Miss  Annie  Pierce  was  called  home  a  few  days  ago  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  father.  We  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  of  his  improvement.  We  hope  to  hear 
of  his  speedy  recovery . 

*  *  * 

Upon  observing  the  enthused  procession  on  its  onward 
march  to  see  Liberty  Bell  one  of  the  seniors  remarked, 
“O,  isn’t  this  pantryanism!”  Why  is  it  our  minds  are 
constantly  turned  toward  the  pantry? 

*  *  * 

Several  of  the  rooms  in  college  have  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  new  furniture.  Let  the  good  work 
go  on  until  it  extends  to  the  parlor.  We  would  so  much 
like  to  see  it  newly  furnished  by  Commencement. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  girls  while  walking  the  other  day  sudden¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  “  Just  look  at  the  persimmons/ '  and  be¬ 
gan  to  throw  sticks  with  a  vengeance  into  a  sycamore 
tree,  and  seemed  utterly  astonished  that  persimmons 
didn't  fall. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Cartland,  of  High  Point,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Robertson,  of  Greensboro,  came  up  one  evening  last 
week  and,  after  very  earnest  talks  which  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  student  body,  organized  a  Y.  W.  C.  T. 
U .  with  twenty-one  members .  The  little  white  bows  are 
quite  suggestive,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  wel¬ 
come  the  society. 

%  *  * 

The  College  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  selections  for 
next  Commencement.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Editor 
of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate ,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
will  deliver  the  Literary  address.  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Ivey, 
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of  the  N.  C.  Conference,  stationed  at  Wilson,  will  preach 
the  sermon  to  the  members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Turrentine,  of  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Charlotte,  will  deliver  the  address  to  the  Al¬ 
umnae. 

*  *  * 

“Time  is  up,”  said  a  noble  youth  one  day  while  pay¬ 
ing  a  social  call. 

“ Time’s  up?”  responded  the  young  lady,  in  surprised 
and  inquiring  tones. 

“Yes;  I  don’t  like  young  ladies’  company,  so  I’m 
trying  to  cultivate  my  lacking  tastes  by  spending  one 
hour  with  them  each  week.” 

Moral : — Do  those  things  which  you  don’t  like. 

*  *  * 

Love  is  like  an  April  shower, 

Fickle  as  the  wind  ; 

False  as  ever  Brutus  was, 

As  dangerous,  too,  as  sin. 

% 

Coming  when  expected  least, 

Delaying  long  when  wanted, 

Bringing  with  it  numerous  ill, 

By  perils  ever  haunted. 

*  *  * 

On  entering  the  dining  room  a  few  evenings  ago,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  confusion,  but  while  at  supper 
we  learned  the  reason.  Many  copies  of  The  Message 

which  had  been  mailed  that  day  were  returned  for  more 
postage.  The  faces  of  the  girls  were  indeed  a  study  as 
Mrs.  Long  called  out  the  mail;  the  eager  look  on  one 

face  attracted  us,  then  came  “Rev.  J.  N. - ,”  up  went 

the  kerchief  and  the  head  went  down  convulsed  with 
laughter.  We  were  struck  by  the  number  of  the  clergy 
who  read  our  journal,  indeed  almost  all  were  directed  to 
gentlemen  with  this  title. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Ella  Burroughs,  Editors. 


Miss  Jo  Adams  is  visiting  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Betts  is  teaching  near  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nora  "Williamson  is  teaching  in  Chase  City,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Myrtie  Carter  is  now  visiting  her  uncle  in  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ida  Alexander  is  clerking  for  her  father  in  High 
Point. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sunie  Saunders,  ’92,  is  now  in  Southport,  N.  C., 
visiting. 

*  *  * 

* 

’  Miss  Hennie  Slade  is  now  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  White- 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Willie  Moore  is  now  Mrs.  Sam  Gentry,  of  Mount 
Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  was  visiting  in  Dur¬ 
ham  last  week. 
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Miss  Ella  Farrish  is  teaching  in  the  Graded  School  in 
Reidsville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Belle  Young,  ’95,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Forest  City,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Malta  Callahan,  who  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  Fry, 
lives  in  Jamestown,  N.'C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Reavis,  formerly  Miss  Fannie  Lee  Thomas, 
lives  in  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pattie  McRae,  of  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  is  visiting 
relatives  in  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Roscoe  Nunn,  who  was  Miss  Hattie  Dail,  ’88,  is 
now  living  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lula  Carr,  ’94,  attended  Miss  Clyde  Moseley’s 
marriage  in  Hookerton  last  week. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Emma  Muse  is  assisting  her  father  in  his  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Carthage. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  ’94,  is  teaching  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 
We  predict  for  her  much  success. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maie  Hendren,  ’93,  is  teaching  in  the  Graded 
School  in  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss  Helen  Henderson  has 
remembered  us  in  a  substantial  way. 
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Miss  Carrie  Whitehead,  ’93,  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C., 
has  been  visiting  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ada  Wade  has  charge  of  the  music  department  of 
the  high  school  in  Farmer’s,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Addie  Cutler  and  Pearl  Powell,  of  New  Bern, 
have  been  visiting  in  Harlowe,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maude  Crosland  is  now  in  Baltimore  taking  a 
special  course  in  stenography  and  type-writing. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  D.  McCollum,  who  was  Miss  'Kate  W.  Foy, 
now  makes  her  home  in  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  W.  Avera,  formerly 
Miss  Carrie  Allen,  who  has  been  quite  sick  is  improving. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lyla  Barrett  is  clerking  in  Sumter,  S.  C.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  you  are  succeeding  so  well, 
Lyla. 

*  *  -55- 

Miss  Blanche  Wemple,  ’95,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  will  also  make  a  visit  to  New  York  before 
her  return. 

*  *  -55- 

Miss  Nannie  Whitehurst,  who  graduated  at  Louisburg 
Female  College  in  June,  ’95,  spent  Christmas  with  friends 
near  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

-55-  -55-  55- 

MiSS  Lauve  Sneed  is  in  school  at  her  home,  Bellevue, 
Va.  We  have  not  forgotten  you  here,  Lauve,  and  hope 
to  have  you  with  us  again. 
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Miss  Vernia  Lee,  ’95,  is  teaching  near  Charlotte.  We 
would  like  to  take  a  peep  at  your  school,  Vernia — are 
sure  it  would  be  interesting. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Epie  Smith,  ’95,  of  Gatesville,  N.  C.,  after  at¬ 
tending  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  extended  her  visit  to 
South  Carolina,  where  she  had  a  most  delightful  time. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Clyde  Moseley  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brown,  of  Greenville,  N.  C.  Mr.  Brown  may  consider 
himself  fortunate  in  winning  such  a  charming  young 
lady  as  Clyde  is  known  to  be.  The  Message  extends  con¬ 
gratulations. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  some  of  “our  girls”  who  make  their 
home  in  Reidsville,  N.  C.  Mrs.  T.  N.  Terry,  who  was 
Miss  Fannie  Hazell ;  Miss  Kate  Hazell,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
B.  M.  Hitchcock  ;  Miss  Blanche  Courts,  now  Mrs.  T.  Law  ; 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurdle,  formerly  Miss  Annie  Walker;  Miss 
Ada  Courts,  now  known  as  Mrs.  Baker. 
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Exchange  Department, 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


When  is  a  hammock  not  a  hammock? 
holder. — Ex. 


*  *  * 


When  it  is  a  spoon  - 


One  thorn  of  experience  is  worth  a  whole  wilderness  of 
warning. — Ex. 


*  *  * 


We  are  glad  to  exchange  with  the  High  School  Item,  from 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

* *  *  * 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  the  Kelly  Messenger  which 
contains  some  very  interesting  articles. 

*  *  * 

The  Volunteer  Fireman  is  a  neat  little  paper  issued  by  the 
firemen  in  this  city.  It  is  a  welcome  exchange. 

*  *  * 

Once  in  a  while  somebody  by  a  great  stroke  succeeds  in 
dazzling  the  world,  but  the  world  never  stays  dazzled  very 
long. 

*  *  * 

When  a  girl’s  handwriting  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  ten- 
year-old  child,  her  friends  compliment  it  by  calling  it 
“characteristic.” 

*  * 

“Dear  God,”  prayed  a  little  maiden  last  evening,  “make 
a  good  little  girl  out  of  me;  and  if  at  first  you  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed,  try,  try  again.” 
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We  gladly  welcome  to  our  table  the  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy. 
It  is  a  very  neat  and  interesting  magazine  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Milford  High  School. 

*  *  * 

The  first  gun  in  the  battle  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  has  been  fired.  A  Jersey  poet  has  tried  to 
make  a  rhyme  of  Venezuela  and  influenza. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  Student's  Pen  comes  to  us  promptly  this  month.  This 
edition  contains  a  page  of  original  verse.  This  we  do  not 
find  in  many  magazines  and  it  is  highly  enjoyed  by  its 
readers. 

%  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Tar  Heel  that  the  Glee. 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  are  soon  to  begin  their  course 
of  concerts  again.  We  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  them. 

*  %  % 

This  issue  of  the  Davidson  Monthly  is  decidedly  the  best 
one  that  we  have  read  in  a  long  time.  All  of  its  articles  are 
worthy  of  note,  among  them  “The Poet  is  born,  not  made,” 
and  the  “Ideal  and  the  Real.” 

*  *  * 

A  greedy  boy  is  capable  of  clear  misunderstandings. 

“No,  Willie,  My  dear,”  said  the  little  boys  mother,  “no 
more  cakes  to-night,  it  is  too  near  bed-time,  and  you  know 
you  can’t  sleep  on  a  full  stomach.” 

“Well,”  said  Willie,  “but  I  can  sleep  on  my  back.” — Ex. 

*  *  * 

“Talk  about  yer  pianna  players  in  the  city,  “said  Uncle 
Si,  “I  went  to  hear  a  concert  when  I  wus  in  the  city  tother 
day  an’  it  tuk  2  o’  them  big,  healthy  gals  to  play  a  tune  on 
a  pianna,  and  it  warn’t  much  on  a  tune  nother.  Ally  Jerns- 
ley  plays  the  pianna  all  by  herself  and  plays  mighty  sight 
loudern  two  of  yer  city  players  kin,” — Ex. 
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On  picking  up  the  Guilford  Collegian  from  our  exchange 
table,  we  became  very  much  interested  in  an  article  entitl¬ 
ed  “Evolution  in  its  relation  to  man.  ”  It  is  certainly  a  fine 
article  on  the  origion  of  man  as  told  by  the  rocks  and  laws 
of  evolution  and  many  other  things.  The  Magazine  also 
contains  a  large  cut  of  the  foot-ball  team  of  ’95.” 

*  *  * 

The  Archive  is  before  us,  and  we  are  all  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  by  every  issue  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  magazine. 
It  is  always  full  of  well- written  articles  on  live  subjects, 
and  they  all  show  thought  in  their  preparation.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  article  by  Mr.  Sanders  Dent  on  “The  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Ku  Klux  Clan”  deserves  particular 
mention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
epochs  in  the  history  of  ohe  South.  In  this  article  we  are 
shown  the  true  estimate  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
this  celebrated  organization. 


*  x-  * 


I  have  a  friend,  a  lady’s  man, 
Who  rushes  all  the  girls, 
He  has  a  lot  of  souvenirs, 
Buckles,  pins  and  curls. 


He  gave  one  girl  an  awful  rush, 
He  took  her  out  to  ride, 

He  took  her  on  the  Scenic,  too, 
Yet  was  not  satisfied. 


She  told  me  that  she  liked  him; 

He  was  such  a  splendid  dancer — 
“In  fact,”  quoth  she,  with  girlish  glee, 
“He’s  quite  a  necromancer.” — Ex. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

BY  A  PESSIMIST. 

Heaven — Hell  turned  wrong  side  out. 

Human  Beings — Pencils  filled  with  red  mucilage  to  stick 

heaven  and  earth  together. 

> 

Idiots — People  who  think  they  know. 

Instinct — The  head  of  reason  running  around  after  its 
tail. 

June — January  warmed  over. — Ex. 
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Is  Published  for  the  poliowing  Reasons: 

FIRST . 

To  stimulate  and  reward  literary  effort. 

SECOND. 

To  furnish  news  about  College  people  and  things  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

THIRD. 

To  provide  a  medium  of  communication  between 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  ought  never  to  forge- 
one  another. 

FOURTH. 

To  create  and  maintain  a  general  interest  in  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College. 

The  editors  would  like  to  have  all  friends  of  Christian 
education  enrolled  as  subscribers.  They  feel  that  all 
former  students  of  the  College  would  surely  get  50  cents 
worth  of  good  out  of  The  Message  in  one  year. 

They  think  all  students  now  in  College  cannot  afford  not 
to  subscribe. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Annie  W.  Pierce,  Maud  Castlebury,  Editors. 


GOOD  FORM  HALF  A  CENTUEY  AGO. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  N.  P.  Willis 
was  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  literary  firmament , 
and  when  the  ladies  of  Cranford  were  delicately  sipping 
their  tea  as  they  played  “Preference,”  there  lived  in  old 
New  York  a  certain  surgeon  by  the  name  of  John  Tuel. 

In  vain  have  I  searched  for  some  record  of  this  worthy 
gentleman  (for  worthy  he  undoubtedly  must  have  been) , 
but  my  researches  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Ilis  name  lives  only  in  memory  as  the  author  of  one 
book,  and  that  frail  monument  of  fame  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  few  libraries  that  boast  of  antiquated  and 
curious  tomes. 

Not  long  ago  in  looking  through  a  collection  of  old 
books  I  came  across  this  dusty  little  paper-covered  pam¬ 
phlet. 

Its  yellow  cover  is  ornamented  by  a  black  border  of 
funereal  looking  urns  supporting  colossal  looking  objects 
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as  nearly  resembling  pineapples  as  anything  in  the  realm 
of  nature. 

The  border  encloses  the  following  words  prophetic  of 
the  gems  concealed  within  its  worm  eaten  pages  : 

FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
OR 

EVERY  ONE’S  BOOK, 

In  Which 
Everything  Is 
of 

Practical  Use 
to 

Everybody. 

u  There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  or  earth ,  Horatio , 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

— Shakespeare. 

To  Which  Is  Added 

AN  APPENDIX, 

Containing  an  account  of  the  wealthy  men  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 


By  JOHN  TUEL,  M.  D., 
Late  a  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


New  York. 

Published  by  the  Author,  147  Lexington  Ave. . 
Near  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

(Up  Stairs) 


tfgr  Not  to  Be  Had  at  the  Book  S tores.  Jggi 

The  first  page  contains  an  introductory  preface  which 
is  so  quaintly  ingenuous  that  it  bears  copying  in  full : 
“Ever  since  I  was  a  youth  I  have  preserved  a  habit  of 
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careful  observation,  and  by  preserving  such  useful  hints 
and  practical  remarks  as  seemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  hereafter  be  of  service  to  myself  or  others  . 

‘‘Full  half  a  century  spent  in  the  duties  of  my  profes¬ 
sion  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
variety  of  circumstance  has  enabled  me  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  a  very  great  amount  of  curious  and  rare  matter. 

“It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  I  am  now  old  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  better  opportunity  of  being  of  service  to 
my  fellow  creatures  than  to  bring  forth  from  the  results 
of  my  experience  some  of  the  more  important  facts  of  a 
practical  nature,  of  which  I  am  possessed,  and  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  service  in  some  way  or  other  to  nearly 
every  person. 

“But  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  a  motive  of  quite 
a  different  character  has  had  its  influence  in  inducing 
this  conclusion.  Old  age  has  found  me  with  all  the 
miseries  of  its  condition,  and  but  few  of  the  aids  that 
render  these  miseries  endurable.  Still,  let  no  one  pur¬ 
chase  my  little  book  onfcthis  account. 

“Give  it  but  an  attentive  examination;  this  is  all  .1 
solicit  from  the  most  generous. 

“One  word  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made 
up. 

‘  ‘  Of  all  the  material  which  it  contains  I  conscientiously 
believe  no  one  fact  is  not  important  or  will  not  bear  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  investigation.  The  recipes  and 
prescriptions  have  all  of  them  been  tested  over  and  over 
again  and  examined  in  the  most  thorough  and  scientific 
manner,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  original  character.  The  appendix  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  me  byj  a  friend  who  has  mingled  extensively  in 
American  society,  and  in  whose  sagacity  and  accuracy  1 
have  the  utmost  confidence. 

“  Many  may  object  to  the  publication  of  such  material, 
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but  I  can  see  no  well-founded  ground  for  such  complaint . 

‘‘At  worst  it  is  but  pandering  to  a  natural  and  harm¬ 
less  curiosity,  as  long  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  at  which  any  sensible  man  would  take  exception.’ ’ 

Some  how  as  we  read  a  living  personality  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  page,  and  poor,  forgotten,  old  John 
Tuel,  of  years  past,  became  a  reality. 

One  can  fairly  see  him  walking  through  the  streets  of 
primitive  New  York,  his  old  bell-crowned  hat  just  a  little 
shabby,  I  fear,  from  something  he  himself  indicates,  and 
his  tight-fitting,  long-waisted  coat  buttoned  snugly  over 
a  flowered  vest,  rather  the  worst  for  wear. 

I  feel  sure  though  that  he  was  always  ‘genteel,’  even  in 
his  poverty,  and  that  he  must  have  been  a  welcome  guest 
at  some  of  the  old  mansion  houses. 

Perhaps  he  w~as  often  entertained  by  the  friend  who  had 
“mingled  extensively  in  American  society,”  to  whom 
his  stories  of  adventure  in  “different  quarters  of  the 
globe”  were  taken  as  a  valuable  offset  to  his  shabby  coat. 

I  like  to  think  that  he  was  an  honored  friend  to  many 
who  lived  amidst  luxurious  surroundings,  and  that  he 
often  left  far  behind  his  dingy  apartments  where  he 
laboriously  penned  the  observations  of  a  life  time,  as  in 
answer  to  some  dainty,  gilt-edged  card  of  invitation,  he 
sat  beneath  the  soft  glow  of  the  wax  candles  and  gal¬ 
lantly  exchanged  the  small  talk  of  the  day  with  some  fair 
damsel  in  a  short- waisted,  narrow-skirted  gown. 

But  we  must  glance  rapidly  through  our  little  book, 
its  contents  neatly  arranged  under  many  and  various 
headings. 

First  we  have  “What  To  Do  in  Cases  of  Emergency.” 

“Valuable  indeed,”  he  says,  gravely,  as  he  himself 
knows  full  well,  “having  once  lost  a  valued  friend  through 
not  knowing  how  to  extract  a  venemous  substance  that 
became  lodged  in  his  ears  while  hunting.” 
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Almost  every  possible  and  impossible  emergency  is 
touched  upon,  nearly  all  the  advice  and  different  cases, 
having  as  a  sort  of  refrain,  “ Bleeding  is  very  useful,  but 
requires  the  utmost  caution.” 

For  a  child  who  has  by  accident  swallowed  boiling 
water  he  recommends,  “Leeches,  ice  to  the  throat, 
calomel  in  large  doses  so  as  rapidly  to  affect  the  system 
and  tracheotomy  if  necessary/ ’ 

From  “convulsions  or  fits”  he  turns  to  the  “Art  of 
Good  Behavior,”  and  informs  us  that  there  are  number¬ 
less  writers  upon  this  subject  from  Chesterfield  to  Willis, 
but  that  his  directions  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  practices 
of  really  respectable  people  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

He  strongly  recommends  great  cleanliness,  both  of  the 
face  and  the  hands,  and  not  only  that,  but  of  the  whole 
person,  and  he  dwells  upon  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  is  led  to  suspect  that  such  counsel  was  badly  needed. 
“Boots,”  he  says  (for  the  Beau  Brummels  of  the  day) , 
“are  men’s  common  wear  on  all  occasions,  and  should 
invariably  be  well  blacked  and  polished.”  He  also  ad¬ 
vises  them  to  buy  a  good  hat,  and  adds,  “Be  careful 
about  the  cut  of  your  pantaloons.  Run  into  no  extrava¬ 
gance  of  bell  buttons  or  puckered  waists ,  and  buy  strong- 
cloth  that  will  not  be  tearing  at  every  turn .  ’  ’ 

“If  you  have  but  one  coat,”  (this  perhaps  suggested 
by  hard  experience),  “let  it  be,  by  all  means  a  black 
dress  coat,  as  there  are  occasions  when  no  other  will 
answer. 

“Stocks  are  pretty  much  out  of  use. 

“Showy  chains,  large  rings  and  flashy  gew-gaw  pins 
should  be  left  to  Indians,  negroes  and  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers. 

‘  ‘  Ladies ,  ”  he  says ,  ‘  ‘  are  allowed  to  consult  their  fancy , 
but  they  must  not  lace.  No  woman  who  laces  tight  can 
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have  good  shoulders,  a  straight  spine,  good  lungs,  or  a 
sweet  breath. ” 

Well  said,  Mr.  John  Tuel !  He  also  adds,  “in  my 
opinion  nothing  beyond  a  simple  natural  flower  adds  to 
a  lady’s  head  dress.”  Perhaps  that  was  suggested  by 
the  recollection  of  some  particular  fair  one. 

“Behaviour  on  the  street”  is  next  considered. 

“Don’t  sing,  hum,  whistle  or  talk  to  yourself  in  walk¬ 
ing,  and  always  endeavor  to  have  a  calm,  good  natured 
countenance. 

“A  scowl  always  begets  wrinkles. 

“A  gentleman,  should  a  lady’s  shoe  become  unlaced, 
should  not  fail  to  apprize  her  of  it  very  respectfully,  and 
offer  his  assistance.  He  may  hook  a  dress  or  lace  a  shoe 
with  perfect  propriety,  and  should  be  able  to  do  both 
gracefully. 

Then  concerning  calls,  “which  should  be  made  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon.” 

“  Y ou  leave  your  overcoat,  cane  and  umbrella  in  the  entry . 

“A  graceful  bow,  a  pleasant  smile,  an  easy  way  of  pay¬ 
ing  compliments,  no  lesson  can  teach. 

“In  the  presence  of  ladies  you  are  only  silent  when 
listening  to  them. 

“You  never  lounge,  nor  yawn,  nor  interrupt,  or  con¬ 
tradict,  except  by  insinuation. 

“When  you  are  ready  to  leave,  go  at  once. 

“It  is  easy  to  say,  ‘Miss  Susan,  I  am  staying  longer 
than  I  intended,  but  I  hope  to  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again.  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,’  and  bow¬ 
ing  and  smiling,  leave  the  room,  if  possible,  without  turn¬ 
ing  your  back.  Bow  again  at  the  front  door,  and  if  any 
eyes  are  following  you  turn  and  raise  your  hat  in  the 
street.” 

Surely  this  is  indeed  the  result  of  actual  observation 
and  personal  experience. 
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Then  he  passes  on  to  introductions,  telling  us  that 
coffee-house,  steam -boat  and  stage-coach  acquaintances 
last  only  for  the  time  being. 

Then  as  to  “Conduct  at  the  Table.’ ’ 

“Do  not  take  two  plates  of  the  same  kind  of  soup,  and 
never  tip  up  the  plate. 

“If  possible  the  knife  should  not  be  put  in  the  mouth 
at  all,  and  if  at  all  let  the  edge  be  turned  outward. 

0 ,  wise  precaution  ! 

“Eat  peas  with  a  dessert  spoon,  curry  also. 

“Tarts  should  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

To  conversation  he  gives  a  whole  column  with  more 
modern  ideas  than  one  might  anticipate,  with  much  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  effect  that  gentlemen  should  never  quarrel  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  “though,”  he  adds,  “a  personal 
insult  may  be  avenged  anywhere.”  How  it  suggests  the 
regular  formula  of  the  old-fashioned  novel.  The  insult, 
the  reply,  the  formal  challenge,  and  the  duel,  with  its 
background  of  feminine  shrieks  and  intrigue. 

Next  we  are  given  two  pages  under  the  title  “How  to 
Get  Rich,”  in  which  our  author  gives  us  many  necessary 
requisites,  among  them  honesty,  integrity,  punctuality, 
etc.,  but  he  adds  rather  plaintively,  that  he  will  not 
vouch  that  these  rules,  even  if  followed,  will  lead  to 
wealth,  but  that  if  a  man  grows  wealthy,  he  must  live 
up  to  these  principles. 

I  fancy  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  lie  finished  the 
last  rule,  and  dipping  his  quill  into  his  metal  ink  stand 
suddenly  gave  his  attention  to  a  more  congenial  topic, 
“The  Choice  of  Meats  and  How  to  Cook  Them.” 

He  must  have  been  something  of  a  refined  gourmand 
from  the  tender  and  almost  loving  way  in  which  he 
dwells  upon  the  minutest  details  connected  with  various 
kinds  of  meats  and  their  accompaniments  of  rich  gravy, 
currant  jelly,  and  melted  butter  in  tureens.” 
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With  surprising  abruptness  he  breaks  off  in  an  elo- 
quent  dissertation  upon  cucumber  sauce  to  an  equally 
forceful  page  concerning  the  care  of  infants. 

How  warmly  he  insists  that  a  child  should  never  be 
jolted  or  patted  on  the  back,  and  that  it  should  be  vac¬ 
cinated  at  six  weeks  old. 

When  it  screams  “ steady  denial  of  the  object  screamed 
for  is  the  best  cure  for  screaming.” 

I  suspect  from  his  extremely  theoretical  remarks  upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Tuel  lived  in  single  blessedness. 

He  next  gives  us  a  few  remarks  upon  the  care  of  the 
hair,  and  recommends  pluging  the  head  into  cold  water 
night  aud  morning.  “ Dying,”  he  simply  refers  to  with 
infinite  scorn  as  a  “barbarous  practice.” 

Then  followed  several  pages  upon  the  “Care  of  the 
Eyes,”  “Carving”  and  “Warts  and  Corns.” 

Concerning  the  latter  he  says,  “Such  persons,  (and 
who  have  not?)  who  have  been  troubled  with  these  afflict¬ 
ing  annoyances,  will  no  doubt  feel  gratified  to  see  a 
scientific  exposition  of  the  nature  of  their  enemy,  and  of 
the  proper  and  ready  means  of  exterminating  him,”  but 
the  means  to  which  he  refers  are  of  so  peculiar  and  dis¬ 
tressing  a  nature  that  I  will  not  offend  the  end  of  the 
century  taste  by  quoting  them. 

With  rather  less  good  taste  than  I  should  have  given 
him  credit  for  he  turns  to  the  subject  of  “Puddings,” 
followed  by  lengthy  remarks  upon  the  rearing  and  man¬ 
agement  of  canary  birds.  He  dwells  with  such  apparent 
delight  upon  these  harmonious  songsters,  that  it  makes 
one  quite  sure  a  tiny  cage  hung  in  his  bachelor 
apartments. 

We  next  have  the  etiquette  of  “Courtship  and  Marri¬ 
age,”  about  which  he  remarks,  “No  subject  in  this  work 
is  more  important,  and  certainly  none  will  be  studied 
with  so  much  attention  as  that  of  the  present  section.” 
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“Love  is  the  universal  passion,  courtship  is  the  most 
interesting  avocation  of  the  human  life,  and  marriage 
one  of  the  great  ends  of  existence. 

“As  our  Yvdves  are  not  purchased  in  China,  nor  stolen 
as  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  nor  in  general  negotiated  for 
by  parents,  hut  wooed  and  won  by  polite  attentions,  the 
manner  in  which  gentlemen  should  behave  toward  ladies 
is  of  greatest  importance.  Charms,  filters  and  talis¬ 
mans  are  no  longer  used,  the  proper  talismans  being 
worth  and  accomplishments.” 

Our  author  provides  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  particularly  the  bashful  man. 

He  says,  “A  gentleman  meeting  a  lady  at  an  evening 
party  is  struck  by  her  appearance.  Ascertaining  that 
she- is  not  engaged,  which  he  may  do  from  some  friend 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  takes  some  opportunity  for  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Miss  Ellen,  will  you  honor  me  by  accepting  my 
escort  home  to-night?’  or  ‘Miss  Ellen,  make  me  happy 
by  selecting  me  for  your  cavalier,’  or  ‘Miss  Ellen,  may  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  protecting  you?’  ” 

“The  last,  of  course,  may  be  half  in  fun,  for  these 
little  matters  do  not  require  much  seriousness.” 

“The lady  replies,  if  engaged,  ‘Eexcuse  me,  sir,  I  am 
already  provided  for,’  or  ‘How  unfortunate,  if  you  had 
been  five  minutes  earlier  I  might  have  availed  myself  of 
your  service,’  or  if  disengaged,  ‘With  pleasure,  sir,  if 
my  company  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble.’  ” 

Then  “the  preliminaries  settled,  which  should  be 
early  as  possible,  his  attentions  should  be  public.  He 
should  assist  her  with  her  cloak  and  shawl,  and  offer  her 
his  arm  before  leaving  the  room.” 

Then  as  to  “How  to  Commence  a  Courtship.” 

“A  gentleman  having  met  a  lady  at  several  parties, 
danced  with  her  at  balls,  and  accompanied  her  to  and 
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from  church,  may  desire  to  become  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted.  ” 

“This  is  a  case  for  palpitation  but  forget  not  that 
faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady/’ 

“What  will  you  do?  Why  taking  some  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  will  say, ‘Miss  Wilson,  since  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you  I  have  every  day,  become  more 
pleased  with  your  society,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  enjoy  more  of  it.  If  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged 
will  you  permit  me  to  visit  you  next  Sunday  evening.7 
The  lady  may  blush,  no  doubt  she  may  tremble  a  little, 
but  if  your  proposition  be  acceptable  to  her  she  will  say 
I  am  grateful  for  you  good  opinion,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you,’  or  if  her  friends  should  not  be  consulted,  ‘I 
am  most  sensible  of  your  kindness,  sir,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  a  private  interview  without  first  consulting 
my  family.’  ” 

Next  the  subject  of  love  letters  claims  our  attention, 
concerning  which  he  says,  “There  is  a  delicacy,  a  ner¬ 
vousness,  a  timidity  about  love,  which  many  men  desire 
some  other  mode  of  communication  than  speech. 

“Affairs  of  the  heart,  the  delicate  and  interesting  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  marriage  are  oftener  settled  by  the  pen 
than  in  any  other  manner.  The  work  of  course  should 
be  written  legibly,  pointed  properly,  and  every  sentence 
and  proper  name,  should  commence  with  a  capital  letter. 
For  a  love  letter  good  paper  is  indispensable.  That  of 
a  costly  quality,  gold  edged  and  highly  perfumed  and 
ornamented  is  preferred,  and  it  should  be  sealed  by  a 
fancy  wafer.” 

Can  you  not  see  it  as  it  lies  in  the  secret  drawer  of  my 
lady’s  boudoir,  or  is  pressed  to  her  throbbing  little  heart? 

Now  we  come  to  a  subject  on  which  our  author  waxes 
so  eloquent  that  we  must  quote  in  full,  “Popping  the 
Question." 
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“There  is  nothing  more  appalling  to  a  modest  and 
sensitive  young  man  than  asking  the  girl  he  loves  to 
marry  him,  and  there  are  few  who  did  not  find  their 
moral  courage  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Many  a  man  who 
would  ‘seek  the  bubble  reputation  e’en  in  the  cannon’s 
mouth,’  trembles  at  the  idea  of  asking  a  woman  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  to  decide  his  fate. 

“Ladies  may  congratulate  themseles  that  nature  and 
custom  has  made  them  the  responding  party  in  a  matter 
which  men  have  always  found  so  terrible,  yet  which  in 
one  way  or  other  they  have  always  contrived  in  some 
awkward  way  to  accomplish. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  give  instructions  to  suit  every 
emergency. 

“A  man  naturally  conforms  to  the  disposition  of  the 
woman  he  admires.  If  she  be  serious  he  will  approach 
the  awful  subject  with  due  solemnity. 

“If  gay  and  lively  he  will  make  it  an  excellent  joke. 

“If  softly  sentimental  he  must  woo  her  in  a  strain  of 
highly  wrought  romance,  or  if  severely  practical  he  relies 
upon  straight-forward  common  sense. 

“There  is  one  maxim  of  universal  application,  never 
lose  an  opportunity. 

“What  can  a  woman  think  of  a  lover  who  neglects 

% 

one? 

“In  every  case  when  a  woman  gives  a  man  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  she  expects  him  to  improve  it,  and  though  he 
may  tremble  and  feel  his  pulse  throbbing  and  tingling 
through  every  limb,  though  his  heart  is  filling  up  his 
throat,  and  liis  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
yet  the  awful  question  must  be  asked,  the  fearful  task 
accomplished. 

“In  the  country  the  lover  is  taking  a  romantic  walk 
by  moonlight  with  the  lady  of  his  love,  talks  of  the 
beauties  of  scenery,  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  exclaims 
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‘Ah,  Julia,  how  happy  would  existence  prove  if  I  always 
had  such  a  companion.’ 

“She  sighs,  and  leans  more  fondly  upon  the  arm  that 
tremblingly  supports  her. 

“  ‘My  dearest  Julia,  be  mine  forever  V 

“This  is  a  settler,  and  the  answer,  be  it  ever  so  in¬ 
audible  makes  or  does  for,  him  quite. 

“  ‘Take  pity  on  a 'forlorn  bachelor/  says  another  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  either  jest  or  earnest.  ‘Marry  me 
and  put  me  out  of  my  misery.’ 

“  ‘With  all  my  heart,’  replies  the  laughing  fair. 

“A  joke  carried  thus  far  is  easily  made  earnest. 

“A  point  is  often  carried  by  taking  a  thing  for 
granted . 

“A  gentleman  who  has  been  paying  attention  to  a 
hidy  says,  ‘Well,  Mary,  when  is  the  happy  day?’  What 
happy  day,  pray?’  she  answers  with  a  sweetly  conscious 
blush . 

“  ‘Why  everybody  knows  we  are  going  to  be  married, 
so  it  might  as  well  be  onetime  as  another,  so  when  shall 
it  be?’ 

“Commenced  in  this  fashion  there  is  no  retreat. 

“  ‘Ellen,  one  word  from  you  would  make  me  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  in  the  universe.’ 

“  ‘I  should  be  cruel  not  to  speak  it  then  were  it  not  a 
very  hard  one.’ 

“  ‘It  is  a  word  of  three  letters,  and  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion,  will  you  have  me.’ 

“The  lady  of  course  says  yes,  unless  she  happens  to 
prefer  a  word  of  two  letters,  and  answers  ‘no.’ 

“One  timid  gentleman  asks,  Have  you  any  objection 
to  changing  your  name?  and  follows  this  up  by  another 
which  clinches  its  significance.  ‘How  wouldmine  suit  you? 

“Another  asks,  ‘Will  you  tell  me  what  I  most  wish  to 
know?’ 
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“  ‘Yes,  if  I  can.’ 

“  ‘The  happy  day  when  we  shall  be  married ?’ 

“Still  another  says,  ‘My  Eliza,  we  must  do  what  all 
the  world  evidentlyexpects  we  shall/ 

“  ‘All  the  world  is  very  impertinent/ 

u  ‘I  know  it,  but  it  can’t  be  helped ;  when  shall  I  tell 
the  parson  to  be  ready?’ 

“And  so  this  interesting  and  terrible  custom  in  prac¬ 
tice,  simple  as  it  is  in  theory,  is  varied  in  a  hundred 
ways.” 

The  logical  sequence  to  this  section  is  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  its  attendant  forms,  which  have  not 
changed  so  very  much  after  all. 

Says  our  author,  “The  practice  of  kissing  the  bride  is 
not  so  common  as  formerly,  and  in  regard  to  this  the 
taste  of  the  bridegroom  ought  to  be  consulted.” 

Well,  well — I  fear  Mr.  Tuel’s  neat  forms  of  proposal 
did  not  in  reality  help  the  gay  gallants  and  the  blushing, 
trembling  creatures  who  were  always  fainting  and  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears,  as  they  leaned  pensively  out  of  their  case¬ 
ments,  any  more  than  they  would  help  the  practical 
youths  and  the  so-called  new  women  of  to-day  (and  by 
the  way  the  latter  is  the  oldest  thing  in  all  our  existence 
if  we  only  used  our  mental  eyes  to  better  advantage.) 

Our  next  and  last  subject,  the  appendix  being  too 
tattered  and  stained  to  be  legible,  is  the  “Cold  Water 
Treatment. ’  9 

Perhaps  by  some  unconscious  law  of  suggestion  in  the 
author’s  mind  this  naturally  followed  the  talk  on  pro¬ 
posals. 

I  fear  poor  old  John  Tuel  was  not  always  happy  in  his 
love  affairs.  Perhaps  in  his  younger  days  he  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  those  high-born  dames  that  graced  New  York 
society  in  those  days,  and  his  poverty  may  have  sep¬ 
arated  them. 
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However  that  may  be,  “the  mossy  marbles  rest  on  the 
lips  that  he  has  pressed  in  their  bloom/’  and  in  some  se¬ 
cluded  corner  of  one  of  the  old  graveyards  of  the  great 
city,  he  is  quietly  sleeping,  while  great-great-grand¬ 
daughters  and  grandsons  of  the  gay  gallants  and  beau¬ 
teous  dames  who  once  diligently  conned  the  pages  of  his 
little  book,  walk  over  his  dust. 

We  may  have  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  than 
we  know,  for  in  his  quaint,  old-fashioned  way  in  many 
of  the  topics  he  touched  upon  he  gave  us  germs  of  ever 
expanding  truths. 

There  is  a  law  of  evolution  in  “puddings”  and  the 
“care  of  canary  birds”  which  holds  good  just  as  it  does 
in  more  important  matters,  so  rest  in  peace,  John  Tuel, 
M.  D.  Alice  Brown. 
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“Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled! 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled: 

You  may  break,  j^ou  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still.” 

Although  nearly  ten  long  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
peaceful  death  of  Father  Ryan,  yet  the  sweet  influences 
of  his  life  of  stainless  purity  have  “rolled  from  soul  to 
soul,  and  grow  forever  and  forever.’ ’  Even  from  child¬ 
hood  this  noble  man  had  veneration  for  sacred  things, 
and  early  revealed  a  nature  delighting  only  in  deep  spir¬ 
ituality  and  aspiring  to  the  highest  vocation — to  be  the 
humble  servant  of  his  Creator.  These  germs  of  future 
productiveness  were  recognized  by  the  watchful  eyes  of 
his  loved  ones,  who  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  throw  around  him  hallowed  associations  for  the 
protection  of  so  rare  and  precious  a  plant. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  exact  time  and  place 
of  Ryan’s  birth  ;  some  assert  that  he  was  born  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  in  1836 ;  others  claim  Hagerstown,  Md.,  as 
his  birthplace,  while  there  are  reasons  to  believe  Limer¬ 
ick,  Ireland,  his  native  town.  Reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  him  cannot  be  obtained  until  he  was  a  lad  of 
seven  or  eight  summers,  when  his  parents  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  and  placed  him  under  the  training  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Here  in 
his  new  situation  young  Ryan  realized  a  broader 
field  of  usefulness,  and  was  always  on  the  alert 
to  help  whomsoever  he  could.  Never  was  he  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  books  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  show 
this  simple-minded  boy  how  to  solve  a  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem,  or  to  whisper  a  word  of  encouragement  to  that 
downcast  one,  who  had  spent  three  hours  on  his  geogra¬ 
phy  lesson  and  then  missed  it ;  by  his  thoughtfulness 
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scattering  here  and  there  a  two-fold  blessing  disguised 
in  some  act,  he  proved  a  real  benediction  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Did  he  ever  rob  a  belfry, 
black  a  newish,  or  in  any  way  violate  a  regulation  made 
by  his  authorities?  Not  he.  With  a  modest,  meditative 
mien  and  a  generous  disposition  he  easily  won  for  him¬ 
self  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents,  while  his  unusual  aptitude  for  knowledge  caused 
him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 

Abram  Ryan  willingly  abandoned  all  things  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  of  the  loving  Master,  “Come  follow 
Me,”  and  bent  every  energy  to  fit  himself  for  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  dispensing  his  riches  among  the  lowly.  After 
making  the  necessary  preparations  he  entered  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Niagara,  N.  Y.  Separated  from 
father,  mother,  home — “the  trinity  of  joy” — -the  pious 
youth  showed  one  trait  of  human  weakness — homesick¬ 
ness.  (If  it  is  true  that  “home  and  parents  are  dear  to 
the  pure  of  heart,”  do  not  our  colleges  foster  many 
saints  to-day?) 

In  religious  views  Ryan  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
on  completing  the  course  of  study  with  high  honors  at 
the  Seminary,  was  ordained  a  priest  of  his  chosen  sect. 
The  large  kind  face  that  gleamed  under  Father  Ryan’s 
shaggy  hair  disclosed  a  sincere  character  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  priesthood ;  he  shrank  instintively  from 
every  thing  sordid,  and  was  ever  true  to  his  obligations, 
allowing  no  trivial  occurrence  to  interfere  with  duty’s 
claim.  With  sympathies  broad  as  humanity  and  as 
deep  as  its  miseries  he  could  but  have  scores  of  friends, 
and  a  friend  with  him  meant  not  the  empty  name,  but  a 
sacred  relation  between  two  kindred  souls — a  chain  of 
affection  whose  binding  link  was  fidelity.  So  occupied 
was  Ryan  with  his  religious  work  that  the  public  heard 
very  little  of  him  until  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war, 
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when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  chaplain,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  stationed  at  Nashville,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  still  later  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  where,  in  connection  with  his  church  work,  he 
edited  an  influential  little  paper,  Banner  of  the  South , 
but  its  publication  did  not  last  long.  Shortly  he  received 
an  appointment  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala. 

In  1883  Bishop  Quinlan  granted  Father  Ryan  a  leave 
of  absence  that  he  might  make  an  extended  tour  of  the 
country  and  deliver  lectures.  During  his  journey  all 
spare  moments  were  spent  in  writing  those  poems  that 
have  furnished  so  great  consolation  for  the  weary,  and 
have  called  forth  unmeasured  praise,  and  it  was  while 
engaged  in  this  mission  that  God  saw  fit  to  let  his  good 
and  faithful  servant  enter  into  the  rest  prepared  for  him. 
Father  Ryan  had  been  in  declining  health  for  years,  but 
his  remarkable  energy  of  mind  hid  the  stern  fact  from 
his  friends,  and  when  the  end  really  came  it  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  even  to  himself.  He  retired  into  a  Franciscan 
monastery  in  Louisville,  Ky. ,  and  like  the  venerable 
Bede,  began  the  life  of  Christ,  but  as  his  breath  of  ador¬ 
ation  to  Him  was  being  transformed  into  cold  black  let¬ 
ters,  the  Angel  of  Death  bore  him  into  his  presence  so 
that  he  could  speak  in  person  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 
Thus  the  priest  and  poet  quietly  passed  away  on  April 
23,  1886,  to  receive  his  “Well  done.” 

This  Southern  son  of  genius  wrote  several  works  of 
prose;  the  most  important  being  “A  Crown  to  Our 
Queen,”  and  “The  Last  of  May,”  are  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  honored  as  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood.  The  subjects  of  his  shorter  poems  are 
mostly  personal.  Some  few  of  his  efforts  show  a  lack  of 
careful  preparation  and  exhaustive  study,  but  all  ex- 
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hibit  earnestness  ;  the  expression  is  simple  and  vigorous, 
while  their  chief  merits  are  the  chaste  beauty  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  richness  of  thought.  Through  his  productions 
there  runs  a  vein  of  sadness,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt 
keenly  that 

“There  never  was  a  vallev  without  a  faded  flower, 

There  never  was  a  heaven  without  some  little  cloud; 

The  face  of  day  may  flash  with  light  in  any  morning  hour. 

But  evening  soon  shall  come  with  shadow  woven  shroud. 

For  no  eyes  have  there  been  ever  without  a  weary  tear, 

And  those  lips  can  not  be  human  which  have  never  heaved  a  sigh; 
For  without  the  dreary  winter  there  has  never  been  a  year, 

And  the  tempests  hide  their  terrors  in  the  calmest  summer  sky.  ’  ’ 

Perhaps  Father  Ryan  thought  by  singing  his  sweet 
songs  in  a  minor  key  he  might  touch  the  tenderest 
chord  of  human  heart  and  make  it  respond  to  lofty  in¬ 
spirations.  “If  we  cannot  crown  thee,  0,  child  of  genius, 
with  a  wreath  of  justice,  let  us  at  least  endeavor  to 
crown  thee  with  a  garland  of  love  composed  of  thy  own 
glorious  deeds  and  achievments.” 


CLARA  BARTON  AND  THE  RED  CROSS. 


On  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  F  streets,  across  the 
street  from  the  War,  State  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
on  the  opposite  corner  from  the  famous  old  Winder 
Building,  stands  a  large  old-fashioned  house,  with  its 
plain  but  substantial  rooms.  Many  relics  of  war,  rude 
cups  and  plates  and  still  ruder  tools,  all  made  by  poor 
prisoners,  may  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  these,  while 
speaking  of  heartaches  and  misery,  tell  also  of  the 
sweet,  self-sacrificing  life  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,  the  heroic 
President  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  America. 
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Miss  Barton’s  love  and  sympathy  for  the  suffering  was 
displayed  at  a  very  early  age.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
possessed  a  doll,  her  loving  care  having  been  lavished  on 
the  pets  of  the  household,  a  sick  cat  or  dog  appealing 
more  directly  to  her  sympathy  than  anything  else.  Her 
two  sisters  and  her  oldest  brother  all  being  teachers,  it  is  not 
strange  that  little  Clara’s  school-days  commenced  at  the 
early  age  of  three,  riding  to  and  from  the  rude  building 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  big  brother  Stephen,  and  there 
studying  quietly  in  classes  with  children  much  older  than 
herself. 

She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  outdoor  life,  feeling  per¬ 
fectly  at  ease  in  the  saddle.  She  and  her  brother  David 
might  often  have  been  seen,  hand-in-hand,  cantering 
around  the  fields,  in  and  out  among  the  horses,  broken 
and  unbroken. 

Clara  Barton  was  rather  a  timid,  shrinking  girl,  never 
seeking  the  company  of  strangers,  although  in  her  own 
home  she  was  lighthearted  and  free,  full  of  fun  and 
jokes,  and  possessing  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor, 
which  seems  not  to  have  become  less  as  she  has  grown 
older.  She  also  had  the  art  of  making  the  direct- 
speeches  in  the  most  irresistible  way. 

At  the  age  of  nine  she  was  sent  from  home  to  board  in 
the  family  of  the  teacher  under  whose  instruction  she 
was  to  study.  She  became  devotedly  attached  to  this 
man,  and  even  now  repeats  his  advice  and  sayings,  not 
without  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  early  years  were  spent 
partly  in  study  and  partly  in  teaching.  Always  wise 
and  helpful  she  went  home  when  needed,  and  wdien  her 
work  there 'was  done  would  go  away  to  earn  something 
by  her  teaching  or  book-keeping  with  which  to  further 
educate  herself,  until  she  went  to  Washington  to  take  a 
very  important  government  position,  which  place  she 
filled  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
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Miss  Barton,  though  quite  young,  won  laurels  for  her 
courage  and  devotion  during  the  Civil  War.  Too  often 
has  the  story  of  her  labors  been  told,  it  is  superfluous  to 
repeat  it.  Her  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  began  in 
1869,  when  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out.  Weak 
and  worn  out  she  was  in  Switzerland  trying  to  rest  and 
grow  strong  again,  when  there  came  to  her,  in  her  Swiss 
cottage,  several  members  of  the  international  committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  en  route  for  the  scene  of  action.  They 
so  filled  her  with  enthusiasm  that,  ill  as  she  was,  she 
promised  to  follow  them  soon.  She  was  at  once  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  sweet,  unassuming  daughter  of  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  who  with  her 
ladies  of  court,  was  working  as  faithfully  and  earnestly 
as  our  own  Southern  women  worked  during  our  great 
conflict.  The  great  suffering  undergone  by  Miss  Barton 
during  those  dark  days  of  strife,  as  she  went  about  from 
hospital  to  battlefield,  the  world  can  never  know. 

The  main  object  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  to  establish  hospitals,  secure  sur¬ 
gical  assistance  and  nurses  and  to  alleviate  all  suffering 
of  war,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality.  How  glad 
we  should  all  feel  that  the  day  has  come  when  a 
wounded  man  is  no  longer  left  bleeding  alone  on  the 
battlefield  nor  shut  up  in  a  close  prison  to  die  by  de¬ 
grees,  but  that  friend  and  foe  is  each  cared  for  with  the 
same  tenderness.  Under  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  all 
ground  is  neutral,  and  in  its  hospitals  are  found  those  who 
have  been  deadly  enemies  with  every  thought  of  XDersonal 
strife  left  outside  its  walls.  Now  nearly  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  has  joined  this  Society  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  the  great  treaty.  The  reasons  that  the 
United  States  did  not  join  sooner  are  that  the  idea  was 
never  presented  to  the  people  themselves,  the  knowledge 
of  the  treaty  never  having  gone  beyond  the  State  De- 
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partment,  and  that  the  possibilities  for  war  were  so  few 
that  our  government  seemed  to  think  it  a  useless  step 
until  the  American  amendment  was  suggested,  whereby 
relief  was  to  be  given  to  the  victims  of  the  terrible 
national  calamities  so  frequent  here.  This  addition  to 
the  original  scope  of  the  treaty  made  it  appeal  more 
fully  to  our  people.  Since  the  admission  of  the  United 
States  in  1882,  several  succeeding  nations  have  added  the 
American  amendment  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  Red  Cross  comes  boldlv  to  the  front  in  times  of 
suffering  and  distress,  doing  its  work  in  a  quiet,  unos¬ 
tentatious  way,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  destitute, 
and  teaching  the  people  to  help  themselves,  rather  than 
making  them  the  objects  of  charity.  It  did  noble  work 
at  such  times  as  the  forest  fires  of  Michigan,  the  Texas 
drought,  the  Mount  Vernon  cyclone,  the  Johnstown  flood, 
the  floods  of  the  Ohio,  the  cyclone  and  flood  at  the  Sea 
Islands,  and  after  being  home  only  one  short  year  Miss 
Barton  left  New  York  on  the  22d  of  January  for  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  she  goes  to  carry  help  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Armenians.  This  is  a  new  and  terrible  kind  of  work, 
full  of  danger  and  peril,  and  one  requiring  the  head  of  a 
diplomat  and  boundless  courage ,  as  well  as  the  hand  and 
soul  of  a  philanthropist.  Miss  Barton  fully  compre¬ 
hends  her  position,  as  is  seen  from  these  recent  words  : 
“I  have  no  wish  nor  desire  to  antagonize  the  Turkish 
authorities.  I  am  simply  a  woman  bent  on  a  human 
and  difficult  mission.  I  deprecate  everything  that  has 
been  said  or  written  denouncing  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  never  joined  in  these  attacks  against  the 
Sublime  Porte.  To  say  that  I  am  going  to  carry  out  my 
instructions  despite  of  the  Turkish  authorities  only  hin¬ 
ders  the  object  I  have  in  view/5 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  concerning  Miss 
Barton’s  religious  belief;  she  comes  of  a  family  of  most 
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liberal  minded  people,  and  makes  no  distinction  in  na¬ 
tionality  or  creed.  The  word  humanity  embracing 
everything.  Truly  she  may  say  with  Thomas  Paine  : 

‘  ‘The  world  is  my  country, 

To  do  good  is  my  religion.  ” 

On  the  lines  of  her  face  may  be  read  the  spirit  of 

motherhood.  “It  is  the  true  mother  who  sees  in  all  the 

> 

world  everywhere  the  objects  for  her  ministrations.” 

Miss  Barton  is  a  charming  talker,  a  good  writer,  and 
adds  to  her  other  accomplishments,  that  of  reading 
aloud  most  beautifully,  and  sometimes  delights  her 
family  and  friends  in  that  way.  She  is  never  idle;  at 
home  or  in  the  field  she  always  has  something  to  do. 
When  one  has  seen  the  gentle  face  and  quiet  manner  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  this  woman  was  born 
to  command,  to  lead,  to  endure  hardships,  and  to  wit¬ 
ness  suffering. 

Miss  Barton’s  idea  of  life  seems  to  be  in  what  she 
once  said  to  her  niece,  who  with  feverish  haste  and 
youthful  impatience,  was  wishing  for  some  great  things 
to  do.  “Be  always  calm,  my  child,”  she  said,  “keep 
yourself  quiet  and  in  restraint,  reserve  your  energies, 
doing  those  little  things  that  lie  in  your  way,  each  one 
as  well  as  you  can,  saving  your  strength  so  that  when  God 
does  call  you  to  do  something  good  and  great  you  will 
not  have  wasted  your  force  and  strength  with  useless 
strivings,  but  you  will  be  ready  to  do  the  work  quickly 
and  well.  Go  slowly,  my  child,  and  keep  ready.” 

When  one  has  gone  from  the  presence  of  Clara  Bar¬ 
ton  he  can  but  feel  strengthened  by  the  impression  of 
womanly  strength,  determination,  gentleness  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Annie  Pierce  . 
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IN  OLD  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

A  Sunday  at  the  nation’s  capital  is  rendered  particu¬ 
larly  pleasant  by  a  visit  to  old  Christ  Church,  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  a  few  miles  down  the  Potomac,  on  the  Virginia 
side. 

You  take  the  ferry  boat  about  10  o’clock,  and  while 
the  sunshine  shimmers  and  glints  on  the  broad  river, 
you  plow  your  way  toward  the  shrine  where  Washington 
and  his  wife  and  Nellie  Custis,  and  their  contemporaries 
bowed  the  knee  in  worship.  Here,  later,  came  the  Lees, 
and  many  a  time  that  prince  of  gentlemen  and  hero  of 
our  Southland- — Robert  E.  Lee — came  from  his  beautiful 
Arlington  to  attend  service  here. 

As  you  near  Alexandria  the  old  church  can  be  seen 
some  distance  up  in  the  town  with  its  cross-crowned 
spire.  A  short  walk  brings  you  to  its  gates.  There, 
around  it,  are  the  graves  of  the  old-time  worthies,  some 
of  whom  died  before  the  Revolutionary  war .  The  church¬ 
yard  is  walled  with  brick ,  and  surrounding  this  is  a  high 
iron  fence.  Within  are  the  plain  grave-stones,  some 
sadly  moss-grown  and  in  need  of  the  services  of  Old 
Mortality.  A  gravelled  walk  leads  you  to  the  church 
door.  The  building  is  brick  and  fashioned  in  “ye 
olden  time,”  with  high  Gothic  windows,  heavy  case¬ 
ments  and  tiled  roof.  In  the  vestibule  you  notice  a 
placard  respectfully  asking  you  before  you  leave  to  utter 
a  word  of  prayer  for  yourself,  the  church  and  those  who 
minister  therein. 

You  enter  Sunday  morning  and  the  bright  sunshine 
without  is  tempered  to  a  dim  religious  light  within. 
Soft-footed  ushers,  with  high-born  Virginia  gentleness, 
conduct  you  to  a  seat — the  seat  where  in  his  day  and 
time  sat  Washington — the  great.  His  pew,  like  all  the 
others,  is  high-backed,  and  you  enter  through  a  little 
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wooden  gate.  On  its  railing  is  a  silver  plate  engraved 
with  the  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  “G.  Washington.” 

This  seat  is  usually  given  to  visitors,  and  is  not  very 
far  from  the  "amen  corner.”  A  little  further  back,  and 
across  the  aisle,  is  the  pew  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

In  the  north-west  corner,  every  Sunday,  sit  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  brother  of  General  Washington.  These 
are  Mr.  Lawrence  Washington  (who  used  to  own  Mt. 
Vernon,  but  who  sold  it  to  the  United  States  government 
for  a  large  sum,  and  who  now  resides  in  Alexandria) 
and  his  thirteen  children.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chancel  sit  the  Lees,  and  in  the  wall  above  them  is  a 
marble  slab  “  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Edward 
Lee.” 

It  is  a  privilege  to  sit  in  the  same  church  where  two 
such  heroes  worshipped,  and  when  one  sees  their  kins¬ 
men  he  begins  to  realize  that  the  names  Lee  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  belonged  to  men  and  not  to  old  historic  dignita¬ 
ries.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Caesar  and  Antony,  Da¬ 
rius  and  the  Pharaohs  as  having  been  real,  living,  breath¬ 
ing  people.  In  the  same  way  the  names  of  Washington 
and  Lee  have  always  been  to  the  writer  the  names  of  he¬ 
roes  great,  but  elusive,  intangible,  unreal.  But  when 
you  sit  where  they  sat  and  hear  the  same  beautiful  Epis¬ 
copal  service  chanted  to  the  music  of  the  same  organ  to 
which  they  listened,  they  become  real  and  personal  to 
you. 

Here  is  the  old  “crow’s  nest” — that  high,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  pulpit  perched  away  up  above  the  heads  of  the 
congregation — such  a  one  as  you  have  read  about  in 
Dickens  and  remember  how  the  parson  got  up  on  this 
perch  to  make  note  of  those  who  fell  asleep  down  in  the 
high-backed  pews.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  that  some  fabricator  to  this  day  circu¬ 
lates  the  tradition  that  the  father  of  his  country  was 
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fond  of  his  nap  during  the  long  morning  sermons.  How¬ 
ever  the  facts  may  be,  he  missed  a  good  chance  if  he 
didn’t  go  to  sleep,  for  every  visitor  can  vouch  that  his 
cushions  were  soft. 

In  olden  days  it  was  the  custom  to  take  up  the  collec¬ 
tion  in  a  little  knitted  silken  bag  attached  to  a  long  stick. 
A  vestryman,  with  this  formidable  instrument  pointed 
steadily  and  relentlessly  at  the  breast  of  a  close-fisted 
Virginia  gentleman,  could  draw  cold,  hard  cash  when 
the  most  eloquent  appeals  of  the  rector  fell  unheeded. 
This  relic  is  now  in  the  archives,  along  with  the  old 
silver  communion  service,  and  the  shekels  are  these 
days  gathered  in  a  most  common-place  silver  plate. 

If  you  stay  till  after  service  and  the  crowd  has  gone, 
the  sexton  will  show  you  the  quaint  communion  plate, 
the  covering  of  Washington’s  cushions  and  many  other 
curios,  and  if  it  is  on  a  week-day  you  may  buy  of  him 
photographs  of  the  church  and  its  surroundings. 

As  in  days  past,  the  present  rector  of  Christ  Church 
is  decidedly  4 4 low  church”  and  repeats  the  service  just 
as  it  was  repeated  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  such  a  place,  hallowed  by  associations  with  good  men, 
venerable  with  its  age,  and  interesting  by  reason  of  its 
history,  you  feel  the  meaning  of  the  service.  The  soft, 
rich  light  from  the  stained  windows  takes  on  a  new 
beauty,  the  organ  notes  breathe  a  prayer,  and  you  wor¬ 
ship.  The  God  of  Washington  and  of  Lee  is  still  your 
God,  and  you  leave  the  sacred  edifice  better  for  having 
come  and  more  fully  realizing  that  a  century  is  but  a  day 
in  His  sight,  and  that  the  time  of  Washington  was  but 
a  yesterday,  and  that  of  your  own  brief  life  is  but  a 
to-day. 


L.  L. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


Reviews  !  Examinations  !  Theses  !  Rattled  brains  ! 

* *  *  ^ 

Snow  came  at  last  but  tarried  only  long  enough  “for 
cream/  ’ 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Raper  spent  Feb.  22  with  his  parents,  near  old 
Trinity. 

*  *  * 

Very  few  valentines  came  but  those  were  extremely 
beautiful. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Tolar,  of  New  York,  spent  Sunday  in  college  with 
his  neice,  Miss  Buck. 

*  * 

Teacher — “Just  look  at  those  girls!  They  are  just 
convinced  with  laughter.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Madison,  made  a  flying  visit  to  her 
daughter  Lillian  this  week. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Cozart  went  home  to  spend  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  and  came  back  with  a  brighter  face. 

j 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Sparger  went  on  a  flying  trip  to  Winston 
to  spend  Feb.  22d  with  the  family  of  Dr.  Creasy. 
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“Have  you  read  anything  from  Hall  Caine?” 

“No.  Who  is  he?  Was  he  Cain’s  son  in  the  Bible?” 

*  *  * 

New  furniture  has  really  been  ordered  for  the  parlor, 
and  we  expect  to  be  “duded  up”  by  Commencement. 

*  * 

Quaking  little  freshman  (at  midnight) — “just  suppose 
a  robber  should  blow  us  up  with  a  peck  of  dynamo  l” 

^  ^ 

Daisy — “Did  you  know  “Bill  Nye”  was  dead?” 

Julia — “No,  who’s  he,  one  of  the  Greensboro  men?” 

*  *  * 

First  girl — “Oh  you  are  an  old  foggy  .9 9 

Second  girl — “No  I  ain’t  foggy,  your  brain  must  be 
froggy. 9 ’ 

*  *  * 

The  roof  of  the  College  has  been  painted  and  now  the 
wood  work  is  receiving  a  new  coat.  The  front  terrace  is 
also  being  turfed. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  number  who  remembered  us  kindly  since 
last  month  was  Miss  Margaret  Hollingsworth.  Let  us 
hear  from  you,  girls. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  our  girls  went  home  to  attend  the  New 
Berne  Fair.  Miss  Batson  also  went  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Miss  Addie  Cutler. 

*  *  * 

Senior — “Nansen  has  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  the 
North  Pole.” 

Fresh — “Well,  if  he  was  the  first  to  find  it,  who  stuck 
it  there?” 
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President  Peacock  has  returned  after  a  week’s  drum¬ 
ming  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  We  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  him  home. 

*  *  * 

Trig,  trig,  trig  I  deplore, 

But  pray  don’t  kill  us, 

Dear  little  Miss  Moore. 

> 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wemple  spent  February  22d  with  their 
daughter  Alice.  We  wish  you  would  come  oftener  and 
help  brighten  our  home  by  longer  visits. 

*  * 

One  of  our  teachers  is  afflicted  (?),  says  a  student, 
with  an  ever  fertile  brain  which  never  fails  to  produce 
something  new  on  geometry  reviews. 

*  *  * 

The  number  of  books  in  the  Reading  Room  is  increas¬ 
ing  every  week.  The  magazines  of  the  past  year  have 
all  been  bound,  and  added  much  to  the  Library. 

*  *  * 

Latin  student  (innocent  of  human  nature) — “Why 
was  Penelope  grieving  for  Ulysses,  I  thought  she  was  his 
wife  and  she  ought  to  have  been  sure  of  him  then?” 

*  *  * 

Now  since  the  weather  is  warmer  the  girls  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  walking  and  tennis.  Indeed  the  campus 
is  alive  with  girls  both  before  breakfast  and  after  school. 

^  * 

Mrs.  Parker,  the  wife  of  our  musical  director,  has  been 
giving  talks  on  her  Europeon  trip  to  the  ladies  of  Greens¬ 
boro.  We  hear  them  spoken  of  as  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining. 
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Now,  since  the  Bell  has  learned  to  chime  more  harmo¬ 
niously  to  the  music  of  the  guitar,  her  melancholy  room¬ 
mate  beseeches  her  to  learn  “I  Am  Sitting  Sad  and 

Lonely.”  Wonder  why? 

*  *  * 

Teacher—' “ Define  chicken?” 

Pupil — “A  little  chick.” 

Teacher — “Well,  now  define  oxen?” 

Pupil — “A  little  ox.” 

^  *  * 

In  sending  for  samples,  one  girl  proposed  that  they 
send  to  Philadelphia  rather  than  New  York,  when  her 
Sophomore  room-mate  interrupted  with,  “why,  what’s 
the  difference,  isn’t  Philadelphia  in  New  York?” 

*  *  * 

“I  believe  your  home  is  at  Montreal,”  said  a  youth 
a  few  days  ago  to  his  lady  love.  “No,”  she  replied,  “it 
is  at  Apex.”  “Which  is  a  few  miles  from  Montreal, 
n’est  ce  pas.”  To  whch  she  replied  in  a  gentle  affirma¬ 
tive. 

*  * 

We  wish  to  extend  to  two  of  our  seniors,  Misses  Maud 
Mayo  and  Annie  Pierce,  our  sincere  sympathy.  Both 
were  called  home  by  the  death  of  their  fathers.  Mr. 
Mayo  died  in  Conway,  S.  C.,  Feb.  23d,  and  Mr.  Pierce 
in  Weldon,  Feb.  21. 

#  *  * 

A  young  man  on  leaving  the  college  recently  kindly 
informed  his  lady  friend  that  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  he  had  found  that  the  young 
man  should  don  his  overcoat.  The  young  lady  not 
doubting  his  veracity,  but  following  a  good  example, 
spent  Sunday  afternoon  reading  that  journal. 

Moral — Young  man  read  your  Bible,  and  then  you 
may  be  sure  your  lady  love  will  do  likewise. 
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A  few  days  ago  the  College  Bell  departed  for  a  little 
stroll,  but  was  found,  ere  it  had  wardered  far,  in  the 
chapel.  However,  our  President  announced  that  the 
clapper  had  not  ceased  its  perambulations  and  detectives 
were  wanted  to  search  for  the  missing  sheep. 

*  *  * 

Passing  the  mail  box  the  other  night  a  box  was  noticed 
marked  44  Perishable/ ’  My  companion  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment  rather  criticallly  and  then  remarked,  4 ‘ Well,  I 
recon  her  sweet-heart  will  send  her  something  to  eat  now, 
when  he  sees  on  the  box  that  she  is  perishing.” 

*  *  * 

The  Baptists  of  Greensboro  gave  an  entertainment  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls  recently, 'to  which  they  invited 
those  of  our  number  who  belong  to  that  denomination. 
They  report  a  very  pleasant  evening  listening  to  a  well 
prepared  musical  and  literary  programme,  with  the  cli¬ 
max — a  delightful  lunch. 

*  *  * 

Following  our  President’s  announcement  that  we 
vrould  not  go  to  the  entertainment  held  at  the  Normal 
school,  Friday  evening,  Feb.  21st,  on  account  of  the 
severe  cold,  you  might  have  seen  frowns  and  even  tears 
on  some  faces,  but  after  a  hasty  consultation  the  scene 
changed ;  quite  a  party  arrayed  in  summer  attire,  which 
for  variety  of  color  rivalled  Joseph’s  coat,  and  fluttering 
fans,  promenaded  over  to  Mr.  Peacock’s  to  assist  him  in 
receiving  Dr.  Kilgo.  When  the  reverend  gentleman 
asked  one  what  she  could  cook,  she  drawlingly  replied 
4 4 beef  and  ’lasses.”  4 4 Can  you  cook  good  rare  beef¬ 
steak?”  said  the  Doctor,  the  significant  answer  was, 4 4 no 
I  don’t  cook  it  rarely,  I  cook  it  every  day.” 
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We  hacl  the  extreme  good  fortune,  on  Feb.  7,  to  hear 
Rev.  W.  H.  Milbourne,  D.  D.,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  deliver  his  famous 
lecture  on  Aaron  Burr. 

The  magnetism  of  the  speaker  held  the  undivided  at¬ 
tention  of  the  large  audience,  while  the  character  of  the 
great  statesman  was  traced  through  impetous  yet  affir¬ 
mative  youth,  with  its  fatal  decision  “I  will  not  have 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  to  reign  over  me,”  to  middle  age 
when,  as  a  brilliant  and  successful  lawyer,  governor, 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  finally  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  he  held  in  almost  equal  measure  the 
love  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  great  tradegy  of  his  life — the  hand-to-hand  con¬ 
test  with  Alexander  Hamilton — was  described  so  that 
we  could  easily  see  the  hard,  yea  cruel,  side  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  The  climax  of  description  was  reached  as  he  pic¬ 
tured  Aaron  Burr  leaving  the  Senate  having  on  his 
heart  the  curse  of  God,  on  his  brow  the  mark  of  Cain, 
and  on  his  hands  the  blood  of  his  fellow-men  ;  but  never¬ 
theless  as  he  passed  for  the  last  time  from  among  those 
who  held  his  very  name  in  contempt,  they  bowed  their 
heads  upon  their  desks  and  wept,  as  only  men  weep 
over  the  graves  of  those  nearest  and  dearest — a  notable 
illustration  of  the  wonderful  personal  magnetism  of  the 
man,  who  was  at  once  the  most  fascinating  and  pictu¬ 
resque  character  in  American  history. 

The  strong  love  for  his  only  daughter  seemed  the  one 
bright  spot  on  his  otherwise  dark  character. 

Perhaps  his  best  remembered  reputation  is  that  he 

was  a  man  who  violated  God’s  law,  and  slew  the  man  he 
hated  in  a  duel. 

The  life  of  Aaron  Burr  is  only  one  of  the  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  history,  and  so  must  all  lives  be  unless  guided  by 
the  golden  threads  of  truth,  faith,  and  love  let  down 
from  heaven. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Ella  Burroughs,  Editors. 


Miss  Emma  Muse  is  visiting  in  Cameron,  N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Inez  Diggs  is  visiting  near  Lilesville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Hogan  is  teaching  at  Seaboard,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver  is  teaching  in  Greenville,  N.  C. 

*  *  ^ 

Miss  Lydia  Carter  is  visiting  in  Washington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  McGehee  is  teaching  near  Madison,  N.  C. 

*  %  % 

Miss  Annie  Bell  Blair  has  a  school  near  Seaboard, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mariotte  Betts,  ’94,  is  teaching  at  Maysville, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lillian  Foscue  is  teaching  at  her  home,  Pollocks- 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Mabel  Chadwick  attended  the  Newberne  fair 
last  week. 
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Miss  Maie  Hendren  is  teaching  in  the  graded  school 
in  Newberne. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Daisy  Gidney  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Clayton  McCrary  is  teaching  at  her  home  in 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Della  Wall  is  keeping  house  for  her  father  in 
Madison,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Isabelle  Montgomery  is  now  Mrs.  Sidney  Jerman, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Georgia  Lowe  is  visiting  Miss  Katherine  Jordan, 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  recently  attended  the  Wake 
Forest  anniversary. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nannie  Caldwell,  ’85,  is  teaching  in  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Graded  School. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Moss,  who  was  Miss  Berta  Parsons,  is  now 
living  in  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Alderman,  Miss  Bessie  Sherrill,  ’88,  is 
visiting  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

*  *  ^ 

Miss  Annie  Sellars,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan,  lives  at  Ramseur,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Can  any  one  tell  us  why  Miss  Sallie  Hammond  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  house-keeping? 
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Mrs.  C.  E.  Holton,  Mrs.  C.  Murchison  and  Miss  Alma 
McDonald  now  live  in  Greensboro. 

*  * 

Miss  Saddie  Grainger,  ’95,  is  now  visiting  Miss  Maie 
Hendren,  ’93,  of  Newberne,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Sallie  Craig,  formerly  Miss  Sallie  Wall,  now 
makes  her  home  in  Waclesboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Eugenia  Mann,  now  known  as  Mrs.  Y.  T.  Or¬ 
mond,  is  living  in  Burlington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Fox,  nee  Miss  Flora  Dixon,  val.  ’79,  has  a 
nice  country  home  near  Tabernacle,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Creech,  formerly  Miss  Mamie  Adams, 
’93,  now  makes  her  home  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Reid,  ’95,  visited  Miss  Addie  Cutler,  ’95, 
during  the  last  week  and  attended  the  Newberne  fair. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Guilford,  ’95,  has  a  splendid  school  at 
Durham’s  Creek,  N.  C.  Much  success  to  you,  Mary. 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  week  Miss  Daisy  Leak  spent  a  day 
in  College  on  her  way  to  Hoffman,  N.  C.,  where  she  is 
teaching. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Etta  Watkins,  ’93,  spent  a  night  with  some  of 
her  friends  in  the  College  while  on  her  way  to  Newberne, 
N.  C.,  last  week. 
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Miss  Effie  Guess,  ’90,  is  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  John 
E.  White,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Baptist  State 
Board  of  Missions.  They  reside  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  into  our  midst  for  several 
days  last  week  the  bright  face  of  Miss  Makepeace,  one 
of  our  former  teachers,  who  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Brown. 

*  *  * 

Another  one  of  our  girls  lost  her  maiden  name  since 
the  last  issue  of  The  Message.  Miss  Mary  Weaver  and 
Mr.  Millard  L.  Coble  joined  hearts  and  hands  February 
18th,  1896. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  number  who  have  remembered  us  kindly 
since  last  month  are  Miss  Margaret  Hollingsworth  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Cox,  who  was  Miss  Gertrude  Yelvington. 
Let  us  hear  from  you,  girls. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Florence  Dixon,  ’84,  for  a 
portion  of  the  Alumnae  notes  in  this  issue.  We  highly 
appreciate  her  kindness  and  the  interest  she  has  shown 
in  her  Alma  Mater,  and  while  we  express  thanks  to  her 
we  ask  others  to  write  us  anything  that  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  readers  of  The  Message. 

* 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Jennie  Willis,  a  student 
here  early  in  the  ’80 ’s,  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  her 
death,  which  occurred  at  her  home  in  Wilmington,  N. 
C.,  February,  —  1896.  She  had  been  in  feeble  health 
for  several  years,  and  the  summons  to  “ come  up  higher” 
must  have  been  welcomed  as  a  happy  release  from  the 
weak  and  worn-out  “tabernacle  of  the  flesh.”  Our 
warmest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  bereaved  family. 
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Miss  Georgia  Lampman  and  Mr.  Harry  Thornton 
were  married  January  15th,  1896,  and  left  immediately 
for  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  they  will  make  their  home. 
In  behalf  of  her  many  friends,  The  Message  extends 
wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  life. 

*  *  * 

The  following  marriage  notice  may  interest  some  of 
our  readers  :  At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  father,  in 
Chatham  county,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Pose,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  Mr.  James  J.  Ratliffe,of  Rockingham  county, 
to  Miss  Nellie  E.  Womble,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Womble.  Congratulations  are  extended. 

*  *  * 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Barbee, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  formerly  Miss  Adelyn  Andrews,  of 
this  city,  cast  a  deep  gloom  oyer  our  College  home. 
Once  a  school  girl  here  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  she  had  greatly  endeared  herself  to  us  and  won 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  by  her  lovely  character 
and  sweet  disposition.  Her  friends  here,  as  elsewhere, 
were  numbered  by  her  acquaintances,  as  none  knew  her 
but  to  love  her. 
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Exchange  Department. 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin.  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


“He  who  works  without  tools  is  twice  tired. 5 ’ 

* *  *  * 

When  a  pin  falls  to  the  earth  it  becomes  terra-pin.- — 
Exchange . 

*  * 

“There’s  No  Place  Like  Home”  and  “Exercise”  are 
the  best  articles  in  The  Students 7  Pen. 

*  *  * 

The  Kelly  Messenger  is  certainly  a  welcome  messenger. 
It  contains  many  articles  of  note. 

#  *  * 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is,  as  usual,  up  to  the  standard, 
and  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

*  *  * 

Time  flies  and  stays  for  no  man.  The  only  man  who 
can  beat  it  is  the  musician . — Ex. 

*  * 

“To  tell  a  falsehood  is  like  the  cut  of  a  sabre,  for, 
though  the  wound  may  heal,  the  scar  of  it  will  remain.” 

*  *  * 

“Freeman  &  Huggs, 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Freeman  teaches  the  boys  and  Huggs  the  girls.” 
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The  first  page  of  the  Ram’s  Horn  always  contains 
highly  colored  illustrations  striking  at  the  popular  sins 
of  to-day. 

*  *  * 

Although  one  person  may  possess  more  capacity  than 
another,  yet  none  can  be  found  who  cannot  by  education 
be  improved  at  all. — Ex. 

*  *  *  * 

We  notice  that  the  Wake  Forest  Student  has  failed  to 
come  into  our  department  for  the  last  three  months. 
What’s  the  matter? 

*  *  * 

Why  should  a  man  named  Ben  marry  a  woman  named 
Annie?  Because  he  would  be  Annie-mated  and  she 
would  be  Bennie-fitted. — Ex. 

t 

*  *  * 

On  our  table  we  find  a  new  exchange,  The  Scio  Col¬ 
legian,  from  Scio,  Ohio.  We  are  delighted  to  have  such 
a  creditable  magazine  among  our  exchanges. 

*  *  * 

The  Davidson  Monthly  contains  several  articles  of  lit¬ 
erary  merit  as  “Some  Thoughts  on  Sentimentalism,” 
“Life  and  Work  at  a  Northern  University,”  and  others. 

*  *  * 

We  gladly  exchange  with  the  High  School  Junto. 
This  magazine  is  the  organ  of  the  Easton  High  School, 
of  Easton,  Pa.  It  is  a  splendid  representative  of  that 
institution . 

*  *  * 

This  issue  of  the  Archive  is  very  good.  “Snubbs’ 
Love  Case”  was  very  amusing,  as  well  as  “Uncle  Moses 
Hester .  ”  We  also  enj  oy ed  the  continuation ,  ‘  ‘  Raleigh ’s 
New  Fort  in  America.” 
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A  swell  thing — the  ocean, 

A  sweeping  success — the  broom. 

A  stern  necessity — the  rudder. 

A  booming  business — firing  a  cannon. 

Cutting  a  figure — amputating  a  limb. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  place  The  Christian  Edu¬ 
cator,  of  Trinity  College,  on  our  exchange  list.  This 
issue  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  Historical  Society,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  late  Bishop  Haygood,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sons 
of  the  South. 

^  ■if'  # 

The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 

Whose  deeds  both  great  great  and  small, 

Are  close  knit  strands  of  one  unbroken  thread, 

Where  love  enobles  all. 

The  world  may  sound  no  trumphets,  ring  no  bells, 
The  Book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

To  shave  your  face  and  brush  your  hair, 

And  then  your  new  best  suit  to  wear — 

That’s  preparation. 

And  then  upon  the  car  to  ride 
A  mile  or  two,  and  walk  beside — 

That’s  transportation. 

And  then  before  the  door  to  smile, 

To  think  you’ll  stay  a  good  long  while — 

That’s  expectation. 

And  then  to  find  her  not  at  home, 

That  homeward  you  will  have  to  roam — 

That’s  thunderation. — Ex. 


Thacker  &  Brockmann 


Are  ready  to  show  you  their  new 
Spring  Line  of 

Dress  Goods,  Shoes,  Oxfords,  Slippers, 


Gloves,  Hosiery,  &c. 


Misses  Mamie  Doak  and 
Callie  Rankin  are  with  us  and 
will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
you  the  new  goods. 


f)0  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  TEETH ! 

We  iavg  a  &arge  @f 

FINE  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

GOOD  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 

CHEAP  TOOTH  BRUSHES. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE 


COLGATE’S  ANTISEPTIC  DENTAL  POWDER, 
SHEFFIELD’S  DENTIFRICE, 

LYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER, 

TOOTH  POWDER  (in  bulk). 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE, 

ZONWEISS, 

WHITE’S  TOOTH  SOAP, 

CARBOLIC  MOUTH  WASH, 

RUBIFOAM,  SOZODONT. 


Com©*?  Past  alee. 


DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 


$  106i  South  Elm  St., 


Greensboro,  N.  C.  % 
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A  DAY  IN  CONCORD. 


It  was  nine  by  the  village  clock  when  we  rode  into 
Concord  town  ;  nine  by  the  clock  and  an  April  mofning 
by  the  calendar.  Not  a  sunny,  fickle  Spring  day,  such 
as  we  have  in  this  Southland,  but  a  cold,  gray  day,  with 
now  and  then  a  pale  gleam  of  wintry  sunshine  that 
flickered  through  the  magnificent  old  elms  and  made 
little  impression  upon  the  patches  of  snow  that  still  lin¬ 
gered  beneath  them. 

A  Sabbath  stillness  seemed  to  pervade  the  sleepy 
looking  old  town  as  we  walked  briskly  toward  the  ‘com¬ 
mon/  from  which  roads  seemed  to  branch  out  in  every 
direction.  Not  a  sign  of  life,  but  as  we  stood  irresolute 
as  to  which  way  to  turn  we  heard  “a  clamor  of  hoofs 
in  the  village  street”  which  made  us  think  of  a  similar 
sound  that  had  startled  the  sleeping  inhabitants  one 
early  morning  in  1775.  We  turned  instinctively  to  look 
at  the  windows  and  doors  of  some  of  the  quaint  old 
houses  near  by,  half  expecting  to  see  frightened  faces 
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peering  out,  but  no  sucli  sight  met  our  eyes.  The  cur¬ 
tains  were  demurely  drawn,  and  the  highly  polished  brass 
knockers  on  the  doors  all  seemed  to  speak  of  times  of 
peace.  The  horse  stopped  and  we  saw  that  the  rider 
was  an  elfish  looking  little  fellow,  with  a  mop  of  auburn 
hair  and  a  pair  of  shrewd  blue  eyes  set  in  the  most 
freckled  face  imaginable.  “Want  a  livery  team,  do 
yeou,”  he  said  in  that  inimitable  drawl  peculiar  to  the 
New  England  Yankee,  “then  I’m  your  man.  My  pa 
keeps  the  livery  stable,  and  I’ll  take  you  ’round  ef  you’ll 
step  into  Ma’s  while  I  get  the  team  ready,”  and  he  di¬ 
rected  us  to  a  neat  but  antiquated  looking  frame  house 
across  the  common.  So  over  to  “Ma’s”  we  went,  and 
finding  we  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  front 
door,  wandered  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  we  were 
met  with  many  apologies  by  our  little  guide’s  mother, 
who  reminded  us  of  one  of  Miss  Wilkins’  village  types 
with  her  sad  pale  face  and  timid  air. 

We  blessed  the  fate  that  had  taken  us  into  that  kitch¬ 
en,  for  from  its  appearance  it  might  have  been  the 
identical  one  that  Lowell  describes  in  “The  Courtin.” 
There  was  the  gun  over  the  fire-place  “that  Granther 
Young  brought  back  from  Concord  busted,”  but  there 
was  no  “Huldy,”  and  we  listened  in  vain  for  “Zekle’s” 
step  on  the  door  mat. 

Obadiah,  for  such  we  found  to  be  our  guide’s  illustrious 
name,  soon  came  for  us  with  a  great  ark  of  a  two-seated 
carriage,  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  away  we  rattled 
down  the  wide  main  street,  and  drove  northwest  toward 
the  battle  ground  and  Concord  river.  Past  the  “Old 
Manse,”  with  its  associations  dear  to  literary  America, 
to  where  the  bronze  “minute  man”  stands,  in  seeming 
constant  expectation  of  a  summons  to  war  that  never 
comes.  As  we  looked  on  the  beautiful  river  and  at  the 
quiet  field  near  by  it  seemed  difficult  to  realize  that  it 
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had  all  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  but  as  our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  an  old  house  which  still  bore  the  bullet 
marks  in  its  weather-beaten  side  it  brought  forcibly  to 
memory  the  cruel  times  when  many  of  the  noblest  lives 
in  New  England  were  given  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Returning  to  the  common  again  and  going  north¬ 
east  we  drove  toward  the  Alcott  and  Emerson  homes. 
It  is  human  nature  to  look  with  a  certain  reverence  upon 
the  places  where  genius  once  dwelt,  and  stopping  first 
in  front  of  the  Alcott  home,  we  looked  with  great  interest 
at  the  old  brown  frame  house  ever  to  be  associated  with 
“Little  Women.”  There  was  the  summer  house  where 
“Joe”  had  fled  with  his  first  published  tale  only  to  be 
pursued  by  “Laurie.”  There  was  the  old  garden  where 
Amy  built  her  “earwiggy  bower”  and  posed  with  her 
sketch  book  all  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  hoping  some 
one  would  come  along  and  ask  who  the  interesting  young 
artist  was.  At  the  back  of  the  house  was  the  pine-cov¬ 
ered  hill  where  the  four  sisters  used  to  enact  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

We  could  imagine  the  practical,  motherly  Mrs.  Alcott 
watching  her  little  herd  with  tender,  anxious  eyes,  and 
the  gentle,  dreamy,  philosophical  father  who  inspired 
Miss  Alcott ’s  definition  of  a  philosopher,  “a  man  in  a 
balloon,  with  his  family  pulling  at  the  ropes,  trying  to 
bring  him  down  to  earth.”  We  were  reminded,  too,  of 
a  story  often  told  of  Mr.  Alcott  in  Boston,  but  which  I 
have  never  happened  to  see  in  print.  Among  his  many 
theories  was  one  that  no  one  should  ever  try  to  converse 
unless  he  really  felt  inspired  to  do  so,  and  otherwise 
should  remain  silent. 

One  of  Boston’s  ladies,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  persuaded 
him  tot  come  to  her  home  one  evening  and  give  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject  to  a  number  of  friends.  The  parlors 
were  crowded  and  intellectual  Boston  on  the  alert  as 
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usual  for  some  new  ideas.  The  hours  came  and  went, 
and  people  kept  an  unusual  silence  waiting  for  the  phi¬ 
losopher  to  speak,  but  he  sat  in  placid  silence.  The 
hostess  at  last  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  were  ready  to 
begin,  and,  looking  up  with  an  abstracted  smile,  he 
said  he  could  not  talk  that  night  if  he  followed  out  his 

own  theories,  for  he  did  not  feel  inspired,  so  the  guests 

> 

slowly  and  sadly  dispersed. 

The  Alcott  home  is  a  place  for  loving  thoughts  and 
tender  memories  of  the  noble,  unselfish  woman  whose 
charming  books  have  won  for  her  a  lasting  place  in  the 
hearts  of  American  children. 

In  this  home  also  lived  Hawthorne  for  a  few  years 
after  the  Brook  Farm  experiment — an  experiment  which 
he  used  as  a  foundation  for  his  “Blithedale  Romance/ ’ 
Here  he  and  his  gentle  wife  (who  is  said  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  “Hilda”  in  the  “Marble  Faun”)  passed  the  first 
years  of  their  never-ending  honeymoon,  and  their 
daughter,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  and  her  family 
now  occupy  the  place. 

It  was  almost  with  reluctance  that  we  turned  toward 
the  Emerson  house  near  by,  which  stands  “not  far  back 
from  the  village  street” — a  great  white  frame  house 
with  a  white  marble  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  front 
door,  bordered  by  pine  trees  so  straight  and  stately  in 
their  rather  austere  beauty  that  they  remind  us  of  the 
great  sage  of  Concord  himself.  It  had  only  been  a  few 
years  since  Emerson  had  been  sleeping  the  last  long 
sleep  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  imagine  him,  with  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back, 
coming  down  the  steps  for  his  daily  walk  to  the  post 
office.  It  was  pleasant  to  remember,  too,  in  what  high 
regard  he  had  been  held  by  our  English  cousins.  Men 
bearing  the  proudest  names  that  England  can  boast  had 
driven  to  his  door,  eager  to  hear  his  words  of  truth  and 
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wisdom.  As  we  drove  on  our  little  guide  pointed  out 
to  us  a  pine  shadowed  walk  that  used  to  be  one  of  Tho¬ 
reau  *s  private  haunts,  “ that  gentle  Diogones  with  the 
cynic  left  out,”  as  some  one  calls  him,  and  in  the  dim 
distance  of  the  hills  lay  Walden  Pond. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  story  told  of  Thoreau  and 
Emerson  to  the  effect  that  during  the  Mexican  war  the 
former  refused  to  pay  taxes  that  supported  an  unjust 
invasion  and  was  imprisoned,  and  that  when  Emerson 
came  to  see  him  in  jail  and  to  pay  the  tax  bill  he  said, 
“ Henry,  why  are  you  here?”  Thoreau  answered  with 
characteristic  frankness,  “ Waldo,  why  are  you  not 
here?” 

From  the  Emerson  house  we  drove  to  the  famous 
“ School  of  Philosophy,”  a  small  unpainted  wooden 
building  on  the  hillside,  with  no  inward  adornment  but 
a  few  plaster  busts  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
all  so  unpretentious  we  could  hardly  realize  that  there 
had  often  gathered  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

We  next  stopped  at  a  quaint  old  house  on  the  main 
street,  familiarly  known  as  “the  Mansion  House,”  a  fine 
example  of  the  old  colonial  architecture,  and  now  used 
as  a  sort  of  museum  for  all  kinds  of  relics.  As  I  try  to 
recall  the  curious  mixture  of  objects,  from  a  hard  little 
wooden  chair  belonging  to  Thoreau  to  a  pair  of  boots 
that  had  been  worn  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  fade 
into  insignificance  as  compared  to  the  curious,  withered 
little  old  man  who  took  charge  of  the  collection. 

One  occasionally  sees  such  characters,  men  who  seem 
rightly  to  belong  to  some  by-gone  generation,  and  whom 
fate  has  by  some  curious  trick  preserved  for  the  present 
time.  He  showed  us  through  the  rooms  with  such  a 
proud  humility,  and  when  we  paid  the  small  fee  the 
regulations  required  his  thin  old  face  flushed  as  he  said, 
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“I  don’t  like  to  be  obliged  to  take  money  for  these  relics, 
ladies.  They  seem  too  sacred  to  be  bartered  for;”  and 
how  he  fairly  glowed  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  he 
showed  us  some  personal  belongings  of  the  Revolutionary 
heroes  and  their  fair  dames,  and  explained  that  his  own 
ancestors  had  built  the  Mansion  House. 

There  was  another  quaint  old  kitchen  with  a  great 
open  fire-place  with  its  crane  and  wooden  settles  where 
doubtless  the  family  groups  had  gathered  many  an  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  genial  glow  of  the  log  fire,  while  the  storm 
had  raged  without.  Over  the  door  of  each  room  was 
placed  the  printed  inscription,  “Spirits  of  the  Past  that 
Whisper,”  which  seemed  strangely  in  accord  with  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Obadiah,  or  “’Diah,”  as  his  mother  called  him,”  left 
us  little  time  for  pensive  reflection,  for  he  was  not  quite 
mature  enough  to  have  mastered  the  fact  that  because 
one  house  was  interesting  to  us,  all  did  not  share  equal 
distinction,  and  as  we  jogged  through  the  quiet  elm 
shaded  streets,  where  of  late  years  many  handsome  su¬ 
burban  residences  have  tried  in  vain  to  cast  their  less 
pretentious  neighbors  in  the  shade,  he  gave  us  a  regular 
history  of  modern  Concord.  If  we  did  not  learn  all  we 
wished  about  the  “home  ]ife  of  great  authors,”  we  at 
least  are  the  unwilling  possessors  of  much  other  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  know  who  makes  the  best  ginger  cakes  in 
Concord,  and  why  the  post  master  didn’t  go  to  church, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  the  real  reason  why  Squire 

G — —  did  not  speak  to  Judge  B - we  can  tell  you  all 

about  it. 

The  great  lights  of  Concord  did  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  impression  upon  Obadiah ’s  mind.  “Did 
you  ever  see  Mr.  Emerson?”  we  said.  “Oh  yes,”  in¬ 
differently,  “he  was  a  right  nice  old  man — kind  of  queer 
though.  My  brother  was  named  after  him,  and  Mr. 
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Emerson  gave  him  a  whole  dollar  once.  But  say,  you 
ought  to  get  acquainted  with  Aunt  Jane.  She  lives 
over  there  in  that  old  yellow  house,  and  she  told  me” — 
and  there  followed  a  minute  account  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  aforesaid  Jane,  which  are  still  in  my 
memory  locked. 

‘ ‘ Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  Philosophy?”  we  asked.  “Well,  I  guess 
so.  Why  I’ve  often  hauled  ’em  up  and  down  to  the 
station.  They  were  a  queer  lot.  Some  of  them  got 
married,  and  then  I  guess  they  quit  being  philosophers,” 
added  this  small  imp  of  humanity. 

We  took  dinner  with  Obadiah’s  “Ma”  in  the  great 
kitchen,  the  meal  consisting  of  the  typical  baked  beans 
and  brown  bread,  capped  by  the  inevitable  pie,  to  which 
we  did  full  justice,  knowing  that  we  had  no  less  a  person 
than  Emerson  for  our  authority  in  so  doing. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  beautiful  and 
now  world  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  situated  on 
a  gently  sloping  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  sunny 
plain  and  placid  river,  and  up  toward  the  purple  moun¬ 
tains  beyond.  Here  lie  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  and 
many  others  no  less  memorable,  a  fit  resting  place  for 
poet  or  dreamer.  We  stood  long  and  silently  by  the 
little  mounds  that  cover  all  that  is  mortal  of  many  of 
the  noblest  men  and  women  our  country  has  ever  known, 
when  we  were  interrupted  in  our  reveries  by  Obadiah’s 
shrill,  anxious  little  treble  from  below,  “Girls,  hello!  I 
say.  If  you’re  so  fond  of  lookin’  at  graves,  why  don’t 
you  come  down  here.  There’s  a  nice  fresh  one  with  a 
flag  on  it.”  We  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  but  there 
was  evidently  no  humorous  intention  in  that  honest 
little  face  so  desirous  to  show  us  something  really  pleas¬ 
ing,  so  we  proceeded  to  “come  down”  in  more  senses 
than  one. 
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As  we  drove  slowly  toward  the  station  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  twilight,  it  was  not  difficult  in  imagination  to  people 
the  wide  streets  with  those  whose  lives  have  become  in¬ 
extricably  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Concord. 
Once  more  Emerson  paced  slowly  along,  looking  witn 
his  rare  smile  at  Alcott,  who  was  indulging  in  one  of 
his  Socratic  rhapsodies.  And  who  was  that  but  Tho- 
reau,  with  his  long  Indian-like  tread,  or  Hawthorne, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  god  and  the  timidity  of 
ashy  girl.  There  went  David  Wasson,  Sanborn  ana 
Ellery  Channing,  or  George  Eipley  and  the  young 
George  William  Curtis  discussing  the  Brook  Farm  life 
with  the  brilliant  Margaret  Fuller. 

“Spirits  of  the  Past  that  Whisper, ”  said  the  murmur¬ 
ing  elms.  As  we  turned  a  corner  we  passed  four  girls  and 
a  young  man,  all  laughing  and  talking  in  an  eager  way, 
and  evidently  bound  for  some  place  of  festivity.  “It’s 
the  ‘Little  Women’  and  Laurie,”  laughed  my  companion. 
“I  do  wonder  if  Joe  is  wearing  her  one  respectable  glove 
and  carrying  the  bad  one.”  But  they,  too,  disappeared, 
and  the  street  was  again  silent. 

We  bade  a  hearty  good-bye  to  our  small  guide,  who 
looked  after  us  a  little  wistfully  as  the  train  pulled  out,  for 
his  ideas  were  decidedly  cosmopolitan,  and  he  longed  for 
the  throbbing  life  of  the  near-by  city,  which  he  had 
never  seen.  ‘  ‘  Good-bye ,  ”  he  called .  The  light  from  the 
locomotive  turned  his  auburn  hair  into  a  halo  of  gold 
about  his  freckled  face.  “Good-bye,”  we  called  back, 
while  the  train  plunged  into  the  darkness,  and  we  sighed 
for  the  day  that  was  not. 


Alice  Brown. 
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miracle  plays  representing  the  sending  of  our  Saviour 
from  Annas  to  Caiplias,  and  from  Pilate  to  Herod. 

Stratford-on-Avon  lias  delightfully  proven  to  us  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  Scottish  Superstition,  “that  no  man 
born  in  April  can  be  other  than  a  fool,”  for  there  in 
that  fickle  month  was  born  “the  thousand-souled  Shakes¬ 
peare.7’  There  are  also  other  illustrious  exceptions  to 
this  proverb.  Among  them  are  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
and  our  own  much  loved  Irving. 

Awaiting  the  time  when  “the  roses  are  coming  into 
bloom,  when  the  wild  honey-suckle  is  sweetening  the 
hill-sides,  when  the  white  lillies  are  getting  ready  to 
open,  and  the  full  chorus  of  birds  makes  the  air  vocal 
with  its  melody,”  we  close  with  the  words  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  : 

“We  have  trod  from  the  threshold  of  turbulent  March, 

’Till  the  green  scarf  of  April  is  hung  on  the  larch, 

And  down  the  bright  hill-sides  that  welcomes  the  day 
We  hear  the  warm  panting  of  beautiful  May. !’ 

Carrie  Beard. 


THE  INGENIOUS  JAPS. 

An  interesting  indication  of  Japanese  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reported  intention  of  the  Government  to 
establish  a  dockyard  and  gun  factory  through  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  well-known  English  firm.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  such  a  rumor.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
Japan  since  the  forces  of  civilization  overtook  it,  and 
especially  during  the  recent  past,  that  it  should  desire  to 
be  in  a  position  to  build  its  own  ships  of  war  complete. 
It  is  a  shrewd  plan  to  procure  the  help  of  a  foreign  firm 
with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  works  after  a  period 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Japanese  workmen  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skill.  The  Japs  are  ready  learners  and  have 
a  knack  of  outdoing  their  instructors  that  is  surprising. 
— New  York  Tribune. 
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THE  REAL  CLEOPATRA. 


Shakespear  spoke  well  when  lie  said  of  woman,  “  ’Tis 
government  that  makes  them  seem  divine;”  he  would 
have  spoken  equally  as  truthfully  had  he  said,  ’  Tis  gov¬ 
ernment  that  causes  us  to  judge  them  as  divinities.  The 
shortcomings  of  one  in  power  are  harshly  criticised, 
while  the  same  failure  of  one  in  comparative  obscurity 
is  quietly  passed  over  as  an  attribute  of  human  frailty. 

In  thinking  of  Cleopatra,  the  most  fascinating  char¬ 
acter  in  universal  history,  the  fact  that  this  brilliant 
“Queen  of  the  East”  was  only  a  woman,  is  often  over¬ 
looked :  her  vices — “she  had  vices  that  she  might  not 
dazzle  our  eyes,”  are  exaggerated,  and  her  virtues,  for 
virtues  she  undoubtedly  possessed,  are  minified  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  She,  who  lived  in  a  godless  country  during  a  god¬ 
less  age,  cannot  be  judged  according  to  the  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  morality. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  III.  Egypt’s  rulers  relapsed 
into  a  low  state  of  corruption,  so  that  long  before  the 
birth  of  Cleopatra  every  crime  had  found  a  dwelling 
place  in  the  royal  palace.  Her  father,  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
was  a  slave  to  his  own  whims,  and  an  inveterate  drinker, 
but  in  comparison  with  her  mother,  Tryplioena,  was 
’worthy  and  virtuous  ;  as  molten  lead  assumes  the  shape 
of  its  mold,  so  the  character  of  Cleopatra  could  but  be 
ill-formed  when  her  young  life,  then  susceptible  to  im¬ 
pressions,  was  placed  in  a  degenerated  home  that  exerted 
only  wicked  influences.  Despite  his  faults,  Auletes  had 
a  redeeming  trait — lie  detested  the  height  of  crime  and 
endeavored  to  implant  lofty  aspirations  into  the  minds  of 
his  sons  and  daughters.  To  do  this  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  withdraw  them  from  the  control  of  their  con¬ 
temptible  mother  and  their  eldest  sister,  Bereniker.who 
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cared  nothing  for  the  children  and  were  rather  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  them. 

The  guardian  and  teacher  selected  for  Cleopatra  and 
Arsinoe  lived  some  distance  from  Alexandria.  Here  the 
devoted  father  would  make  frequent  secret  visits  to  his 
lovely  little  daughters,  and  while  playing  and  frolicking 
with  them,  he  did  not  fail  to  invoke  curses  upon  their 
mother  and  Berenike,  and  beg  that  they  hate  them,  but 
ever  to  love  and  remember  him  :  to  this  Cleopatra  would 
meditatively  reply,  “Let  us  be  better  than  they,  very 
good,  indeed,  Arsinoe,  that  the  immortals  may  love  us.” 

Cleopatra  was  not  long  in  realizing  that  she  would 
some  day  be  “monarch  of  all  she  surveyed  ;”  neither  did 
it  take  her  a  life-time  to  learn  that  she  was  divinely 
beautiful — that  “she  was  like  the  sun  beside  which  every 
other  heavenly  body  pales.”  At  an  early  age,  when 
things  went  contrary  to  her  wishes,  she  would  call  forth 
her  personal  charms  to  help  her  attain  that  for  which 
her  passionate  nature  ardently  longed.  Drawing  the 
little  figure  to  its  greatest  height,  haughtily  tossing  back 
her  head,  and  scornfully  curling  her  rose-bud  .lips,  she 
would  issue  imperious  commands  and  defiantly  insist 
upon  their  fulfillment.  If  this  scheme  failed,  the  child 
would  resort  to  the  other  extreme  ;  when  the  dainty, 
beautiful  creature,  with  upturned  face  gazing  beseech¬ 
ingly  and  silent  tears  chasing  each  other  down  the  flushed 
cheeks,  would  lisp  in  softest  tones  of  her  sweet  voice, 
“Don’t  you  see  how  it  hurts  me?”,  looking  the  aspect 
of  Psyche,  when  she  stood  imploring  mercy  at  the  feet  of 
Jupiter,  resistance  was  impossible.  She  possessed  great 
magnetic  powers  and  knew  how  to  win  all  hearts.  The 
artful  devices  were  kept  up  in  after-years,  when  they 
won  for  her  the  decisive  questions  of  life. 

Without  doubt  the  turning  point  in  this  famous  life 
was  the  day  that  her  teacher,  in  whom  Cleopatra  had 
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implicit  confidence,  infused  into  her  soul  the  Epicurean 
belief  that  the  chief  end  in  life  is  pleasure.  Unforeseen 
peril  lurked  in  placing  before  her  the  low  ideal  of  pleas¬ 
ures,  that  “like  poppies  spread,  you  seize  the  flower,  its 
bloom  is  shed.”  From  this  time  forth  her  only  aim  was 
for  sensual  enjoyment,  and  in  striving  for  it  she  took  no 
account  of  moral  excellence.  To  her  mind  the  deluding 
bubble  of  true  happiness  was  to  excel  in  all  undertakings 
and  to  be  loved.  From  these  two  maddening  and  ceaseless 
desires — ambition  and  love — -emanated  that  which  bore 
her  to  a  dizzy  height.  Cleopatra  wrongly  considered  in¬ 
tellectual  enjoyment  the  first  conditions  of  a  happy  life, 
and  so  untiring  were  her  efforts  for  knowledge  that  it 
was  difficult  to  supply  her  vigorous  and  insatiable  intel¬ 
lect  with  sufficient  food. 

Auletes,  whose  birth  did  not  give  him  full  sovereignty 
of  Egypt,  wras  banished  from  the  “land  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids’  ’  and  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Berenike.  He 
fled  to  Rome,  and  during  the  stay  there  gave  his  gold  to 
Crassus,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  and  bound  them  as  his 
creditors.  After  the  triumvirate  was  formed  they  con¬ 
sented  to  the  restoration  of  Auletes,  which  consequently 
brought  Egypt  under  subjection  to  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  necessary  that  some  one  accompany  the 
restored  king  to  Alexandria,  as  the  occupants  of  the 
throne  were  not  disposed  to  resign  it  without  a  struggle. 
The  jealousy  of  the  three  leaguers  would  not  permit 
either  alone  to  leave  Rome,  so  Antony  was  sent  with 
him.  The  road  to  Alexandria  passed  by  the  home  of 
Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe,  and  Auletes  stopped  to  see  them 
for  a  few  moments.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra.  He,  “the  most  aristocratic  of  aris- 
tocractic  Romans,  the  most  reckless  of  the  daring,  the 
wildest  of  the  riotous,  and  the  handsomest  of  the  hand¬ 
some,”  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  and  womanly  dig- 
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nity  of  the  sweet  little  scliool-girl.  Cleopatra  felt  that 
she  had  at  last  met  one  for  whom  it  was  worth  while  to 
bring  into  the  field  every  gift  of  her  deep  and  quick  in¬ 
telligence.  She  followed  Antony’s  career  with  interest 
of  love,  for  she  had  given  him  the  first  affection  of  her 
young  heart. 

Physically  and  intellectually,  Cleoyatra  improved  rap¬ 
idly  while  at  school.  Besides  being  endowed  with  re¬ 
markable  abilities  and  unusual  literary  tastes,  the  delicate 
girl  could  apply  herself  successfully ;  she  worked  man¬ 
fully  until  all  the  difficult  branches  of  study  were  mas¬ 
tered  ;  much  time  was  also  devoted  to  the  secret  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Egyptians.  With  her  “ambition  knew  no 
rest;”  she  then  turned  her  attention  to  foreign  tongues 
and  learned  to  converse  fluently  in  seven  languages. 

Possibly  one  of  Timagenes’  remarks,  ‘‘with  every  lan¬ 
guage  you  learn  you  will  gain  a  nation,”  prompted  this 
action. 

In  a  description  of  Cleopatra  at  fourteen,  George 
Ebers  says:  “The  bud  had  developed  magnificently, 
and  possessed  exquisite  charm.  How  clear  and  earnest 
was  the  gaze  of  her  bright  blue  eyes  !  When  she  was  gay 
they  could  shine  like  stars,  and  then  her  little  red  mouth 
had  an  indescribably  mischievous  expression,  and  in 
each  cheek  came  one  of  the  tiny  dimples  that  delights 
every  one.  The  wavy  abundance  of  silken  hair  did  not 
grow  dark  until  later  in  life.  .  .  .  On  her  return  home 
she  often  shook  her  head  merrily,  and  her  hair  fell  about 
her  like  a  cataract,  veiling  her  face  and  figure.  .  . 

Her  delicate  and  pliant  form  possessed  the  most  exquisite 
symmetry.” 

Just  as  the  young  girl  was  blossoming  into  womanhood 
she  left  her  tutor’s  home  and  went  to  live  with  her  weak- 
minded  father,  Auletes  died  within  two  years,  and  in 
his  last  testament  appointed  Cleopatra,  his  favorite  child, 
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as  joint  successor  with  his  ten-year-old  brother,  Diony¬ 
sus,  as  his  wife.  This  was  an  old  custom  among  the 
kings,  and  was  satisfactory  to  the  Egyptians. 

Married  to  a  boy  toward  whom  she  did  not  even  bear 

the  natural  gift  of  sisterly  affection,  mere  existence  was 

a  drudge.  “Her  fairest  virtues  flew  from  public  life,” 

and  she  soon  became  the  subject  of  many  plots  and  in- 

> 

trigues,  the  worst  of  which  owed  their  origin  to  a  jealous 
sister.  The  maiden  of  seventeen  knew  how  to  resist  op¬ 
pressors  and  foes  for  a  time,  but  at  last  she  was  deprived 
of  her  royal  authority  and  withdrew  into  the  Syrian 
frontier,  where  she  tried  to  raise  an  army  to  recover  her 
rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  alliance  of  the  triumvirate  at  Rome 
was  broken,  and  Pompey  sought  refuge  in  Egypt.  Cae¬ 
sar  followed  him  there,  but  before  Alexandria  was  reached 
he  heard  of  his  rival’s  death.  While  in  this  country  he 
resolved  to  settle  the  dispute  about  the  Egyptian  rule, 
and  privately  sent  for  the  retired  queen.  That  she  might 
not  be  observed  by  her  enemies,  she  hid  in  a  roll  of  car¬ 
peting  and  was  carried  to  the  palace.  When  Cleopatra 
stepped  from  her  wrappings ,  the  fascinating  young  woman 
won  Caesar  on  her  side  and  he  replaced  her  on  the  throne. 
There  seemd  to  be  a  mutual  attraction  between  these  two 
“winged  intellects,”  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Egypt, 
Caesar  decided  to  take  the  object  of  his  love  to  Rome. 
This  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Roman  public,  and 
they  did  not  conceal  their  anger  from  her.  After  Cae¬ 
sar’s  assassination,  on  account  of  her  unpopularity,  Cleo¬ 
patra  returned  to  her  native  country,  but  still  took  part 
in  the  civil  trouble  at  Rome.  Antony  was  making  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  Parthian  war  when  he  heard  that  she  had 
aided  Cassius,  and  he  commanded  her  to  appear  in 
Cilicia  to  answer  the  charge.  The  queen  remembered 
captivating  him  when  she  was  a  child,  ignorant  of  the 
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world,  and  now  that  she  was  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
when  woman’s  beauty  is  most  splendid  and  their  intel¬ 
lects  are  in  full  maturity,  she  had  faith  that  it  would  be 
a  small  task  to  melt  Antony’s  cruelty.  In  compliance 
to  his  summon  she  fitted  out  the  well-known  extravagant 
expedition.  According  to  Plutarch,  “she  sailed  up  the 
river  Cydnus  in  a  barge  with  gilded  stern  and  outspread 
sails  of  purple,  while  oars  of  silver  beat  time  to  the 
music  of  flutes  and  fifes  and  harps.  She  herself  lay  all 
along  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  dressed  as  Venus 
in  a  picture,  and  beautiful  young  boys,  like  painted 
cupids,  stood  on  each  side  to  fan  her.  Her  maids  were 
dressed  like  sea  nymphs  and  graces,  some  steering  at  the 
rudder,  some  working  at  the  ropes.  The  perfumes  dif¬ 
fused  themselves  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  which  was 
covered  with  multitudes,  part  following  the  galley  up 
the  river  on  either  bank,  part  running  out  of  the  city  to 
see  the  sight.”  Cleopatra’s  expectations  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  Antony  was  easy  prey.  ITe  became  her 
infatuated  slave  and  spent  much  of  his  time  with  her  in 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  became 
her  lawful  husband.  Cleopatra  is  often  censured  for  her 
costly  expenditures  and  extravagance,  but  she  did  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  retain  the  love  and  favor  of  An¬ 
tony,  who  delighted  in  revelry.  She  supplied  him  with 
money  and  soldiers,  that  he  might  continue  the  strife 
with  his  opponent,  Caesar  Agustus.  Rome  declared 
war  against  Cleopatra  personally,  and  in  the  famous 
naval  battle  at  Actium,  while  victory  was  yet  wavering, 
she  retreated  to  Alexandria,  where  her  lover  soon  joined 
her,  but  Octavius  quickly  pursued  her  thither.  Horace 
in  his  ode,  Ad  Sodales,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  this 
pursuit.  Caesar  was  called  home  for  a  short  time,  and 
during  his  absence  Antony  and  Cleopatra  indulged  in 
feasting  and  drinking.  On  his  return  she  hastened  to 
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her  magnificent  mausoleum  and  sent  word  to  Antony 
that  she  was  dead.  Believing  it,  he  attempted  to  kill 
himself,  saying,  “Now,  Antony,  why  delay  longer? 
Fate  has  snatched  away  the  only  pretext  for  which  you 
could  say  you  desired  yet  to  live.”  However,  his  life 
lingered,  and  Cleopatra  had  him  brought  to  her  in  the 
mausoleum,  where  he  died  of  the  wounds  he  inflicted. 
The  Conquered  queen  submitted  to  Caesar,  and  to  him 
made  her  confession  : 

“I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Which  often  sham’d  our  sex  .  .  . 

Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  misthought 
For  thing-s  that  others  do;  and,  when  we  fall, 

We  answer  other’s  merits  in  our  name, 

Are  therefore  to  be  pitied.” 

Rather  than  grace  Caesar’s  triumph,  Cleopatra  pre¬ 
ferred  to  put  an  end  to  her  sad  life  by  the  pretty  worm 
of  Nilus,  “that  kills  and  pains  not.”  When  Caesar 
found  her  and  Antony  cold  in  death,  he  recognized  that 
she  had  been  bitten  by  an  asp. 

“Most  probable 

That  so  she  died;  for  her  physician  tells  me, 

She  hath  pursu’d  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.  Take  up  her  bed; 

And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument: 

She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony: 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.  High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them;  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.” 

So  closed  the  last  chapter  in  the  life  of  Great  Egypt’s 
Queen — fit  close  to  a  life  that,  while  it  held  much  that 
was  noble,  was  not  strong  enough  to  rise  above  her 
environments  and  master  circumstances. 

Maude  Castlebury* 
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MARJORIE  FLEMING. 

One  November  afternoon  in  1810  three  men  might 
have  been  seen  escaping,  like  school  boys,  from  the 
Parliament  House  and  speeding  arm-in-arm  down  Bank 
Street  and  the  Mound  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  surly  blast 
of  sleet.  These  three  were  singularly  unlike  each  other. 
One,  “a  little  man  of  feeble  make another  was  almost 
common  in  look  and  figure.  The  third  was  the  largest 
of  the  three,  and  looked,  as  you  would  say,  like  a  “Lid- 
dlesdale  store-farmer,  come  of  gentle  blood.’ ’  On  his 
broad  and  somewhat  stooping  shoulders  was  set  that 
head  which,  with  Shakespeare’s  and  Bonaparte’s,  is  the 
best  known  in  all  the  world — Sir  Walter  Scott’s. 

At  George  Street  they  parted,  our  large  limping  friend 
to  Castle  Street.  Had  any  one  watched  him  closely 
before  and  after  the  parting  what  a  change  he  could  see  ! 
The  bright  laugh,  the  jovial,  shrewd  word  of  the  man 
of  the  Parliament  House,  next  the  moody  step,  the 
thoughtful  expression,  the  shut  mouth,  sad  and  inno¬ 
cent.  He  was  now  within  what  before  he  was  without. 

On  reaching  his  own  door,  “ Castle  Street,  No.  39,” 
he  went  to  his  den,  sat  down  in  his  large  green  morocco 
chair,  and  drew  himself  close  to  the  table.  At  length 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience  he  said,  “I  can  make 
nothing  of  ‘Waverly’  to-day;  I’ll  awa’  to  Marjorie.” 
So  with  his  faithful  dog,  Maida,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
house  of  his  dear  friend,  Mrs.  William  Keith.  Scott 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  that  house,  and  without  cere¬ 
mony  he  went  in,  calling,  “Marjorie!  Marjorie!  where 
are  ye,  my  bonnie  wee  croodlin  doo?”  In  a  moment  a 
bright,  eager  child  of  seven  was  in  his  arms. 

Scott  used  to  say  he  was  amazed  at  her  power  over 
him,  saying  to  Mrs.  Keith,  “She’s  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  creature  I  ever  met  with,  and  her  repeating  of 
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Shakespeare  overpowers  me  as  nothing  else  does.” 
Here  is  Marjorie’s  first  letter,  written  before  she  was 
six.  The  spelling  is  unaltered,  and  there  are  no  “coin* 
moes :” 

“My  dear  Isa  : — I  now  sit  down  to  answer  all  your 
kind  and  beloved  letters  which  you  was  so  good  as  to 
write  to  me.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  a  letter 
in  my  Life.  There  are  a  great  many  Girls  in  the  Square 
and  they  cry  just  like  a  pig  wThen  we  are  under  the  pain¬ 
ful  necessity  of  putting  it  to  Death.  Miss  Fotune  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  praises  me  dreadfully.  I  repeated 
something  out  of  Dean  Swift  and  she  said  I  was  fit  for 
the  stage,  and  you  may  think  I  was  primmed  up  with 
majestic  Pride,  but  upon  my  word  I  felt  myself  turn  a 
little  birsay — birsay  is  a  word  which  is  a  word  that  Wil¬ 
liam  composed  which  is  as  you  may  suppose  a  little  en¬ 
raged.  This  horrid  fat  simpliton  says  that  my  aunt  is 
beautiful  which  is  entirely  impossible  for  that  is  not 
her  nature.” 

Here  are  bits  from  her  diary  : 

“I  am  at  Ravelston  enjoying  nature’s  fresh  air.  The 
birds  are  singing  sweetly,  the  calf  doth  frisk,  and  nature 
shows  her  glorious  face.” 

“I  walked  to  that  delightful  place  Crakey  Hall  with 
a  delightful  young  man,  beloved  by  all  his  friends,  es¬ 
pecially  by  me,  his  loveress,  but  I  must  not  talk  any 
more  about  him,  for  Isa  said  it  is  not  proper  for  to 
speak  of  gentlemen,  but  I  will  never  forget  him !” 

4 ‘To-day  I  pronounced  a  word  wdiich  should  never 
come  out  of  a  lady’s  lips.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
made  me  in  so  bad  a  humor  is  I  got  one  or  two  of  that 
bad,  bad  sina  (senna)  tea  to-day.”  (Do  all  have  as 
good  an  excuse  for  bad  humor  and  bad  words  as  Mar¬ 
jorie  did?) 

“Isabella  is  teaching  me  to  make  simme  colings  nots 
of  interrigation  periods  commeos  etc.” 
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“My  religion  is  greatly  falling  off  because  I  don’t  pray 
with  much  attention  when  I  am  saying  my  prayers,  and 
my  character  is  lost  among  the  Braehead  people.  I 
hope  I  will  be  religious  again  but  as  for  regaining  my 
character  I  despare  for  it.” 

Poor  dear  little  sinner  !  Here  comes  the  world  again  : 
“In  my  travels  I  met  with  a  handsome  lad  named 
Charles  Balfour,  Esq.  and  from  him  I  got  ofers  of  mar- 
age.” 

These  are  her  views  on  church  government :  “Anni- 
babtist  is  a  thing  I  am  not  a  member  of — I  am  a  Pisp 
lekan  (Episcopalian)  just  now  and  a  Presbeteran  at 
Kirkcaldy !  ’  ’ 

“Thomson  is  a  beautiful  author  and  Pope,  but  noth¬ 
ing  to  Shakespeare,  of  which  I  have  a  little  knolege. 
Macbeth  is  a  pretty  composition  but  awful  one.” 

‘  ‘  Love  is  a  very  papithatick  thing  (It  is  almost  a  pity 
to  correct  this  to  pathetic) ,  as  well  as  troublesome  and 
tiresome.” 

Marjorie,  although  a  mere  child,  was  quite  free  and 
strong  in  the  use  of  her  words,  and  when  about  six 
years  of  age  seems  to  have  broken  out  in  song : 

“EPIBOL”— ( EPITAPH  OR  EPIGRAM,  WHICH?)  “ON  MY  DEAR  ISA¬ 
BELLA. 

“Here  lies  sweet  Isabell  in  bed, 

With  night-cap  on  her  head; 

Her  skin  is  soft,  her  face  is  fair, 

And  she  has  very  pretty  hair; 

She  and  I  in  bed  lies  nice, 

And  undisturbed  by  rats  or  mice; 

She  is  disgusted  with  Mr.  Worgan, 

Though  he  plays  upon  the  organ; 

Her  nails  are  neat,  her  teeth  are  white, 

Her  eyes  are  very,  very  bright; 

In  a  conspicuous  town  she  lives, 

And  to  the  poor  her  money  gives, 

Here  ends  sweet  Isabella’s  story, 

And  may  it  be  much  to  her  glory.” 
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This  is  a  higher  flight : 

“Three  turkeys  fair  their  last  have  breathed 
And  now  this  world  forever  leaved; 

Their  father  and  their  mother  too, 

They  sigh  and  weep  as  well  as  you; 

Indeed,  the  rats  their  bones  have  crunched, 

Into  eternity  theire  laanched. 

A  direful  death  indeed  they  had, 

As  wad  put  any  parent  mad; 

But  she  was  more  than  usual  calm, 

She  did  not  give  a  single  dam.” 

In  writing  of  James  II  being  killed  at  Roxburgh ,  she 
says : 

‘  ‘He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  splinter 
Quite  in  the  middle  of  the  winter; 

Perhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time, 

But  I  can  get  no  other  rhyme!” 

She  expresses  her  opinion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  : 

“There  is  one  thing  that  I  must  tell, 

Elizabeth  went  to  fire  and  hell; 

He  who  would  teach  her  to  be  civil, 

It  must  be  her  great  friend  the  divil.  ’  ’ 

To  tell  all  that  this  quaint,  precocious  and  interesting 
child  said  in  the  seven  years  of  her  short  life  would  fill 
volumes.  The  cruel  fates  cut  the  thread  of  her  bright, 
dainty  life  before  the  beauties  of  her  deep,  rich  nature 
had  unfolded.  She  was  seized  with  measles,  of  which 
she  died.  Her  birth  was  January  15th,  1803  ;  her  death, 
December  19th,  1811. 

Marjorie  was  no  relation  of  Scott’s,  but,  like  him, 
spent  much  of  her  time  at  Ravelstone . 

Do  we  make  too  much  of  this  little  child  who  has  for 
more  than  half  a  century  been  sleeping  in  her  grave  in 
Abbott’s  Hall  Kirkyard?  We  may  of  her  cleverness, 
but  surely  not  of  her  affectionate  disposition.  What  a 
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true  picture  she  gives  of  herself  in  her  diary  ;  her  vivaci¬ 
ty,  her  precocious  love-making,  her  passion  for  nature, 
her  reading,  her  turn  of  expression,  her  satire,  her  little 
sins  and  rages,  her  great  repentances  ! 

Do  you  wonder  that  Scott  carried  her  off  in  his  plaid 
and  played  with  her  for  hours? 


Pearl  Balsley. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


Teacher — Well,  why  not,  why  not,  and  the  reason  for 
why? 

* *  *  * 

Teacher — “Who  was  the  father  of  English  prose? 

Pupil  (innocently) — “Adam  Bede.” 

*  *  * 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Kilgo  with  us  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Dr.  Kilgo’s  lecture. 

*  *  * 

“I  think  Les  Miserables  the  best  of  Scott’s  works.” 
“Yes,  except  The  Prince  of  India.” 

*  *  * 

The  school  girls  are  indebted  to  the  young  men  of  the 
city  for  several  pleasant  serenades. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Weaver’s  weekly  visits  are  very  much  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  by  the  College  family. 

*  *  * 

The  finest  lecture  of  the  series  was  the  one  given  by 
Dr.  Nourse  on  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.” 

*  *  * 

The  astonishing  information  was  recently  given,  “One 
o’clock  is  one  hour  later  than  twelve  o’clock.” 

*  *  * 

Sophomore,  searching  carefully  in  physiology,  “O,  I  can’t 
find  anything  about  the  revolution  of  the  heart.” 
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Professor  C.  L.  Raper  delivered  a  very  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  before  Trinity  High  School  March  28th. 

*  *  * 

Student  looking  over  a  catalogue  of  the  College  dated 
1846,  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  girls  were  editors. 

*  *  * 

We  have  an  occasional  chirp  from  our  former  teacher, 
Miss  Lillian  Long,  who  is  enjoying  a  winter  at  our  national 
capital. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Moore  and  Page  have  each  given  their  “sections” 
delightful  treats,  which  were  enjoyed  as  only  school  girls 
can  enjoy. 

*  *  * 

Several  of  our  girls  have  spent  a  few  days  at  home  since 
examinations,  and  came  back  with  greater  determination 
and  brighter  faces. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Gertrude  Davis’s  face  was  made  to  glow  like  a  sun¬ 
flower  several  days  ago  by  the  visit  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
W.  I.  Davis. 

*  *  * 

Among  our  visitors  since  last  month  was  Mr.  B.  T. 
Williams,  of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  who  spent  a  day  or  two  with 
his  daughter. 

*  *  * 

The  music  class  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  chapel 
exercises  by  giving  either  vocal  or  instrumental  selections 
each  morning. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Terry  and  Cooper  had  the  pleasure  of  entertain¬ 
ing  their  brothers  recently,  while  Miss  Beard  enjoyed  a 
visit  from  her  father. 

*  *  * 

The  English  Bell  Ringers  amused  a  large  audience  on 
the  evening  of  March  18th.  The  novelty  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  rather  pleasing. 
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Several  of  the  G.  F.  C.  pupils  took  part  in  entertainments 
in  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  church.  Isn’t  that 
enough  to  insure  success? 

*  *  * 

That  Senior  must  have  been  reviewing  astronomy  wfiien 
on  being  asked  by  the  Math,  teacher,  “How  many  hours 
in  a  day?”  answered,  “twelve.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lola  McKinne  made  us  a  delightful  little  visit  of 
three  days  during  March.  Our  doors  are  always  open  to 
our  old  girls.  Come  again. 

*  *  * 

Mt.  Airy  not  only  sends  us  some  of  our  best  girls,  but 
has  furnished  us  the  material  with  which  to  beautify  the 
campus — granite  for  the  walks. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Scales  for  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  our  library  contains.  It  is  “The  Home 
Reminiscences  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.” 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  noble  Senior, 

And  no  one  had  taught  her 
To  shun  that  little  sentence, 

“She  hadn’t  oughter.” 

*  *  * 

The  different  “sections”  had  their  photograj>hs  taken 
recently,  and  several  rooms  are  to  be  taken  in  the  near 
future.  These  make  pleasant  souvenirs  of  our  College 
days. 

*  *  * 

Girls,  who  is  it  that  did  go  into  the  President’s  office 
before  and  after  each  meal  to  take  a  side(?)  glance  in  that 
mirror?  And  what  will  they  do  now  when  the  mirror  is 
“turned  to  the  wall?” 
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Since  our  last  issue  the  “Prince  of  India”  has  again  put  in 
his  appearance.  The  “fatal  time”  must  have  past,  for  his 
face  now  beams  and  youth  glows  on  his  shining  head. 
Stranger  things  than  this  have  happened. 

*  *  * 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  new  book, 
“Forty  Years  in  China,”  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Odell,  while  Mrs. 
Odell  kindly  sent  us  ten  dollars.  Would  that  G.  F.  C.  had 
more  such  noble  and  generous  hearted  friends. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  Mrs.  Kimball’s  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Mrs.  Kimball  is  a  shop  commissionaire  of 
long  standing.  She  has  not  only  refined  taste,  but  attends 
to  all  orders  promptly,  as  several  of  our  school  can  testify. 

*  *  * 

In  the  general  Spring  rejuvenations  the  College  and 
campus  have  not  been  neglected.  On  the  halls  the  brooms 
and  scrubbing  brushes — sweet  harbingers  of  Spring — are 
seen,  while  the  campus,  under  Mrs.  Reese’s  direction,  is 
fast  becoming  picturesque  in  its  beauty. 

*  *  * 

The  Faculty  and  Seniors  are  again  indebted  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Club  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Hume,  of  the 
University.  His  theme  was  “The  Round  Table  of  King 
Arthur.”  He  handled  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  hour  and  a  half  slipped  by  unnoticed. 

*  **  * 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had  several  delightful  lec¬ 
tures.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  was  an  able  discourse  by 
Dr.  Kilgo.  He  delivered  his  address,  “Christ  as  an  Educa¬ 
tor,”  which  he  is  to  deliver  before  the  National  Educational 
Society.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  it  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  every  one. 
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The  Emerson  Literary  Society  held  its  quarterly  election 
of  officers  March  21st,  the  result  of  which  was  as  follows: 

President — Miss  Sparger. 

Vice-President — Miss  Parker. 

Secretary — Miss  Castlebury. 

Treasurer — Miss  Stevens. 

Censor — Miss  Wall. 

Jani tresses — Misses  Williams  and  Heitman. 

> 

*  *  * 

Examination  in  Roman  History,  year  1900;  place,  G.  F. 
College.  Teacher — “Miss ,  will  you  please  come  for¬ 
ward  and  stand  in  such  a  position  that  your  head  will  be 

between  the  X  rays  and  the  sensitized  plate.  ”  Miss - 

takes  the  position  required. 

Teacher  then  makes  an  examination  of  the  negative  and 
exclaims  triumphantly:  “What  a  saving  of  time  over  the 
old  method.  The  brain  picture  is  perfect.  I  find  the 
great  facts  in  Roman  History  well  interwoven  in  the  brain 
tissue,  but  I  regret  to  say  the  knowledge  of  the  three 
Punic  Wars  is  entirely  missing,  which  will  take  off  fifteen 
per  cent. 

Miss - retires  weeping  and  the  examination  proceeds. 


*  *  * 


The  programme  of  the  entertainment  which  was  given 
complimentary  to  the  people  of  Greensboro  was  as  follows: 


1.  Piano  Duet — Pas  Redouble . 

Misses  Harris  and  Griffin. 


Saient  Saens. 


2.  Recitation — Set  of  Turquoise . .  .Bailey  Aldrich . 

f  Count  of  Lara,  a  poor  nobleman. 
DBAMATZS  Person ak] 

l  Page. 

Miss  Etta  Stockard. 

3.  Piano  Solo — Valse . Godard. 

Miss  Carrie  Connelly. 

4.  Recitation — Little  Blossom. 

Miss  Annie  Wall. 
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5.  Piano  Solo — Valse  Styrienne . H.  A.  Wallenhaupt. 

Miss  Maude  England. 

6.  Recitation— Educating  to  a  Purpose,  Thos.  P.  Montfort. 

Miss  Verona  Ayers. 

7.  Recitation— King  John,  Act  IV,  Scene  I.,  Shakespeare. 

Miss  Alice  Wemple. 

8.  Piano  Solo — Oberon . Leyhach. 

Miss  Anna  Henderson. 

9.  Recitation — Judgment  Day . E.  S.  Phelps . 

Miss  Burt  a  Harris. 

10.  The  Lotos  Eaters . Tennyson. 

Misses  Wemple,  Everet  and  Hancock. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Ella  Burroughs,  Editors. 


»  Miss  Annie  Baker,  ’93,  is  now  in  Greensboro. 

* *  *  * 

o  * 

Miss  Bess  Gibbons,  ’95,  is  now  living  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lillie  May  Bruton  is  now  Mrs.  Burt,  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Ingram  is  now  Mrs.  Jesse  Haywood,  of  Mt. 
Gilead,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Maggie  and  Willie  Bays  are  now  living  in  Abbe¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jessie  Carmichel  is  now  Mrs.  Walter  Tatum,  of 
McCall,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Williams,  ’95,  is  visiting  in  Savannah  and 
Augusta,  Ga. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Rich,  nee  Miss  Lillian  Journey,  now  lives  at  Robi¬ 
son,  Colorado. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Diggs  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Cole,  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alma  Newland,  of  Lenoir,  is  taking  painting  at 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Blanche  Briggs,  of  Durham,  is  visiting  in  Florida. 

*  * 

Miss  Eugenia  Wade  is  now  Mrs.  Wiley  Rush,  of  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Hallie  Walker  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  Joe  Baldwin, 
of  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  Baxter  Matthews,  nee  Miss  Zola  Briggs,  is  living 
in  Durham,  N,  C. 

*  *  * 

<4 

Mrs.  Dr.  Pemberton,  formerly  Miss  Ellen  Brower,  lives 
in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  Houston,  ’88,  now  Mrs.  Will  Phifer,  is 
living  in  Florida. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Henrietta  Suttlemyre  is  now  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shuford, 
of  Hickory,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Anna  Webster,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson,  lives  in 
Madison,  N.  C. 


*  * 


Miss  Minnie  Kerner,  now  known  as  Mrs.  Holloman,  is 
living  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Ida  Alexander  is  at  her  home  in  High  Point  clerk¬ 
ing  for  her  father. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lillie  Lockhart,  now  Mrs.  Will  Parrish,  is  living 
near  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Merritt,  nee  Miss  Mary  Winstead,  ’90,  now 
makes  her  home  in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jim  McAulay,  formerly  Miss  Mollie  Ingram,  is  now 
living  in  Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Dr.  Garrison,  nee  Miss  Juanita  Coltrane,  is  now 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  Stephenson,  now  Mrs.  Charlie  Covington, 
is  living  in  Morven,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Addie  Webb, 
now  lives  in  Denver,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Rawley,  who  is  now  living  in  Winston,  N.  C., 
is  visiting  in  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Rhuhama  Wilson,  now  known  as  Mrs.  T.  C.  Guthrie, 
Jr.,  lives  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Laura  Stewart,  now  Mrs.  Ashcraft,  makes  her 
home  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Redfern,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Houston,  now  makes 
her  home  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Will  Anderson,  who  was  Miss  Lucy  Whitehead, 
makes  her  home  in  Wilson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Whitly  Kincaid,  who  was  Miss  Rosa  Young,  now 
makes  her  home  in  Wilson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Berta  Lindsay  is  now  in  Florida  where  she  has  been 
spending  the  winter  for  her  health. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Ernest  McKenzie,  nee  Miss  Kate  Scales,  of  this 
city,  is  now  living  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Sacle  Hollingsworth  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Ashby,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

^k  *  * 

Mrs.  Gene  Morris,  nee  Miss  Annie  Pickard,  now  makes 
her  home  in  Randleman,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Hisses  Minnie  Reid,  ’95,  and  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  have 
been  visiting  Miss  Pearl  Carver,  ’95. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Myrtie  Carter,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Rocky 
Mount,  is  now  at  home,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Norment,  formerly  Miss  Kate  McCanless, 
’88,  is  visiting  at  her  old  home.  Trinity,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Roscoe  Nunn,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Hattie  Dail, 
val.  ’88,  now  makes  her  home  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  ^k  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver  is  teaching  in  Greenville,  N.  C.,  and 
we  hear  that  she  is  very  much  pleased  with  her  work. 

^k  ^k  * 

Miss  Isla  Tyer,  ’95,  recently  visited  friends  in  Greens¬ 
boro  and  spent  a  while  in  College.  Come  again,  Isla. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edna  McCrary,  ’94,  is  teaching  at  home,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  We  know  that  you  will  succeed  in  your  work, 
Edna. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Maie  Carr,  ’91,  to  our  col¬ 
lege  home  again.  She  comes  to  take  the  place  of  Miss 
Clyde  Ellington,  our  Librarian,  who  has  again  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  home  on  account  of  her  delicate  health. 
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Miss  Belle  Young,  ’95,  is  taking  a  business  course  in 
the  Commercial  College  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  May  much 
success  be  yours,  Belle. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lola  McKinne  recently  spent  several  days  in  Col¬ 
lege.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  old  girls  back,  and 
wish  they  would  come  oftener. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Reid,  ’95,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Greensboro  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Addie  Cutler,  of 
Newbern,  and  Misses  Bessie  Brown  and  Pearl  Carver,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

“There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 

There  is  no  fire-side,  howe’er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.” 

Another  wee  baby  has  been  called  away,  leaving  sad 
hearts  and  weeping  eyes.  Mrs.  Ireland,  nee  D.  Alderman, 
has  just  given  her  little  Lucy  back  to  God.  Where  there 
is  such  sweet  submission  there  is  little  left  to  be  said;  but 
we  extend  our  sympathies  and  hope  that  all  may  learn  to 
wear  their  crown  of  sorrow  as  bravely  as  these  bereaved 
parents  do. 
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Exchange  Department. 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


On  our  table  we  find  a  new  exchange  “The  Georgia  Tech,” 
it  is  a  very  interesting  magazine. 

* *  * 

The  High  School  Junto  comes  to  us  regularly.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  this  to  be  an  excellent  periodical. 

*  *  * 

The  Beech  Grove  Oracle  contains  many  very  interesting 
articles.  Some  fine  cuts  of  the  school  are  given. 

*  *  * 

The  Student's  Pen  contains  many  articles  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  Exchange  Depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

The  Guilford  Collegian  has  improved  very  much  in  the 
last  several  copies.  We  hope  that  this  improvement  will 
continue. 

*  *  * 

An  old  lady  with  several  unmarried  daughters  feeds 
them  on  fish  diet  because  it  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and 
phosphorus  is  the  essential  thing  in  making  matches. — Ex. 

#  ^  ^ 

The  March  issue  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  is  unusually 
good.  The  sketch  of  the  well-known  Colonel  David  Outlaw 
is  very  fine,  and  also  the  “Romantic  School  of  French  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 

*  *  *- 

The  poem  dedicated  to  Pestalozzi  in  this  issue  of  the 
Scio  Collegian  is  very  good.  This  poem  was  read  by  Dr. 
Venable  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Pes¬ 
talozzi.  “The  possibilities  of  character”  is  fine. 
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You  cannot  weigh  grams  with  a  grammar 
Or  sugar-cure  hams  with  a  hammer, 

Stew  plums  with  a  plummer 
Do  sums  with  a  summer 
Or  produce  any  clams  with  a  clamor. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  world  wants  men,  true  men. 

Who  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold ; 

Men  who  scorn  to  violate  trust — 

Genuine  gold. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  lover  and  the  gas  are  foes, 

Without  an  earthly  doubt, 

For  every  time  one  comes  in 
The  other  one  goes  out. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  last  issue  of  the  Archive  came  to  us  in  a  new  dress 
and  we  scarcely  recognized  it.  We  congratulate  it  on  such 
a  decided  improvement;  especially  do  we  note  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  spirit  shown  in  the  writing  up  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
our  best  southern  writers.  This  is  now  the  finest  College 
Magazine  among  our  exchanges. 

*  *  * 

Dear  pa,  I  send,  as  per  request, 

My  last  report  to  you, 

But  pray  don’t  think  it  is  the  best 
Your  little  son  can  do. 

The  standard  here  so  high  is  deemed 
A  mark  of  fifty’s  fair, 

And  sixty  is  as  high  esteemed 
As  ninety  is  elsewhere. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

We  don’t  want  to  buy  your  dry  goods, 

We  don’t  like  you  any  more, 

You’ll  be  sorry  when  you  see  us 
Going  to  some  other  store. 

You  can’t  sell  us  any  shirt  waists, 

Four-in-hand  or  other  fad. 

We  don’t  want  to  buy  your  dry  goods 
If  you  won’t  give  us  your  “ad.” — Ex. 
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Miss  Myrtle  Herndon,  now  Mrs.  John  Moffitt,  lives  in 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  J.  O.  Walker,  Miss  Kate  Scroggs,  lives  in 
Randleman,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Caddie  Rhodes,  now  known  as  Mrs.  N.  Brock,  lives 
in  Richland s,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Rowland,  now  Mrs.  Rankin,  makes  her 
home  in  Waco,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Beasely  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  W.  H.  Waller, 
of  Knap  of  Reeds,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jessie  Carmichel  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  Walter 
Tatum,  of  McCall,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Jones,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Mary  Webb, 
is  living  in  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Garrison,  nee  Miss  Juanita  Coltrane,  is  visiting 
her  mother  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Anna  Watkins,  79,  now  known  as  Mrs.  George  B. 
Harris,  lives  in  Henderson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Fannie  Parker,  val.  ’94,  has  been  visititing  Miss 
Sallie  Lawrence,  of  Oxford,  N.  C. 

#  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Cobb,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Georgie 
Borden,  is  living  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Farriss,  of  High  Point,  was  probably  known  to 
some  of  our  readers  as  Miss  Laura  Stamey. 
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Mrs.  Schaaf,  Miss  Lillian  Arnold,  val.  ’84,  and  at  one 
time  a  teacher  here,  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Flora  Sellers  is  in  the  millinery  business  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker,  of  Burlington,  N.  C. 

'  *  * 

Miss  Lowry  Shuford,  after  a  pleasant  visit  in  King’s 
Mountain,  has  returned  to  her  home,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Rhodes,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Carrie  Powell,  is 
assisting  her  husband  in  his  school  at  Trenton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Sherill,  now  Mrs.  S.  L.  Alderman,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  has  been  spending  some  time  north, 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Cunningham,  now  known  as  Mrs.  Osborne, 
of  Greensboro,  sang  in  the  Presbyterian  choir  last  Sunday. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mariotte  Betts,  ’95,  who  has  a  fine  school  in 
May  Seville,  spent  Easter  at  her  home  in  Newbern,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

G.  F.  C.  hopes  that  many  of  her  old  girls  will  attend 
commencement  this  year,  for  it  will  give  us  sincere  pleas¬ 
ure  to  welcome  all  back. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Troy,  Miss  Ella  Bumpass,  of  Weldon,  N.  C., 
who  has  been  visiting  in  Madison,  is  now  visiting  her 
mother,  “Aunt  Bumpass,”  of  this  place. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nellie  Edwards,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  I.  Cranford, 
lives  in  Durham,  N.  C.,  where  her  husband  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College. 
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We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Bright  Torrance,  of  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C.,  has  recently  been  sadly  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  her  grand-father.  The  Message  extends  sym¬ 
pathies. 

*  *  45- 

Madam  Rumor  says  that  Miss  Emma  Muse  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  soon.  Mr.  — - may  consider  himself  very  fortu¬ 

nate  in  winning  such  a  charming  young  lady  as  we  all 
know  Emma  to  be. 

*  *  -35- 

Miss  Bessie  Gainey,  who  is  book-keeper  in  the  Odell 
Manufacturing  Co’s,  mills,  of  Concord,  stopped  in  Greens¬ 
boro  on  her  way  to  her  home  in  Fayetteville,  and  made  a 
flying  trip  to  the  college. 

*  *  45- 

Miss  Callie  Givens,  val.  ’95,  has  just  closed  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  school  at  Laurel  Bluff,  N.  C.  After  a  rest  of  two 
short  weeks  she  takes  charge  of  another  school  in  Old 
Town,  Va.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  succeed  in  your 
chosen  work,  Callie,  and  no  one  could  wish  you  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  the  writer  does. 


45-45-45- 

On  the  30th  of  January,  Mrs.  Erwin,  nee  Miss  Minnie 
Ector,  a  G.  F.  C.  girl  sixteen  years  ago,  passed  into  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Her  untime¬ 
ly  death  was 

“Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquility.” 
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Exchange  Department. 


Kathryn  E.  Griffin,  Lottie  Utley,  Editors. 


Some  One  says  that  although  it  is  sad  to  see  family  rel¬ 
ics  sold  at  auction,  the  most  painfnl  thing  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  generally  one’s  thumb  nail. — Ex. 

* *  * 

A  maxim  of  a  social  philosopher,  “Never  hesitate  to 
make  a  visit  because  you  can’t  fail  to  give  pleasure — if  not 
when  you  arrive,  then  at  least  when  you  take  your  leave!” — 
Ex. 

*  *  * 

A  youthful  poet  of  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  spent  three 
hours  in  composing  the  following  stanza: 

‘  ‘It  was  a  cold  and  wintry  night, 

A  man  stood  in  the  street; 

His  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 

His  boots  were  full  of  feet.” 

*  *  * 

The  following  boarding  house  dialogue  is  reported  by  an 
exchange: 

Jones — This  chicken  is  fourteen  years  old. 

Smith — How  can  you  tell  the  age  of  a  chicken? 

J ones — By  the  teeth. 

Smith — By  the  teeth!  chickens  don’t  have  any  teeth. 

Jones — But  I  have. 

*  *  * 

Before  closing  up  our  year’s  work,  we  desire  to  speak  a 
word  in  regard  to  our  exchanges.  They  are  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  prompt  arrival  and  neat  dress. 
The  literary  merit  of  most  of  them  is  fine  and  all  contain 
articles  worthy  of  note.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  as 
ready  to  exchange  with  our  magazine  in  the  ensuing  year 
as  they  have  been  in  this  past  year. 
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The  College  Message 

Is  Published  for  the  Following  Reasons: 

FIRST. 

To  stimulate  and  reward  literary  effort. 

SECOND. 

To  furnish  news  about  College  people  and  things  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

THIRD. 

To  provide  a  medium  of  communication  between 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  ought  never  to  forget 
one  another. 

FOURTH. 

To  create  and  maintain  a  general  interest  in  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College. 

The  editors  would  like  to  have  all  friends  of  Christian 
education  enrolled  as  subscribers.  They  feel  that  all 
former  students  of  the  College  would  surely  get  50  cents 
worth  of  good  out  of  The  Message  in  one  year. 

They  think  all  students  now  in  College  cannot  afford  not 
to  subscribe. 
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Published  Monthly  by  the  Literary  Societies  of  Greensboro  Female  College. 


Subscription,  -  ....  Fifty  Cents. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Annie  W.  Pierce,  Maud  Castlebury,  Editors. 


VALE  !  VALE !  ! 


The  merry  month  of  May,  although  fairly  alive  with 
happy  voices  of  liberated  school-girls,  has  its  “ sweet 
sorrow”  that  Time  itself  cannot  soothe.  Just  now,  when 
a  band  of  mirthful  maidens  are  about  to  take  leave  of 
their  loved  Alma  Mater  for  the  many  homes,  and  we 
remember  that  The  Message  is  the  only  medium  that 
can  keep  this  host  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  touch 
and  sympathy  with  each  other  and  with  “dear  old  G. 
F.  C.,”  the  editors  are  reminded  that  they  must  bid 
farewell  to  the  journalistic  world. 

Before  resigning  the  pen  we  desire  to  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  your  words  of  commendation  and  en¬ 
couragement,  and  our  true  gratitude  for  your  hearty 
co-operation  and  assistance,  and  ask  that  the  same  kind¬ 
ness  may  continue  to  be  shown.  The  large  number  of 
monthlies,  semi-monthlies,  weeklies  and  dailies  that 
have  so  cheerfully  exchanged  with  our  college  journal 
deserve  special  thanks  for  the  promptness  with  which 
they  have  come  to  our  table.  Many  of  the  “old  girls” 
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have  readily  responded  to  our  requests  for  subscribers, 
but  few  have  done  so  well  but  that  they  can  do  better. 

The  money  cleared  during  the  past  months  was  in¬ 
vested  in  improvements ;  from  the  modest  beginning  of 
twenty  pages  of  reading  matter,  The  Message  has  in¬ 
creased  to  a  magazine  of  forty.  This  investment 
will  be  made  just  as  long  as  the  subcrip tions  and  adver¬ 
tisements  hold  out. 

The  staff  for  ’96-’97  will  be  selected  from  a  large  class  of 
bright,  studious  girls,  and  the  retiring  corps  feel  safe 
in  asserting  that  under  such  efficient  management  this 
paper  can  but  be  an  entire  success.  Next  year  the 
editors  propose  to  enlarge  the  magazine  to  fifty  pages 
and  to  raise  the  standard  in  every  department,  provided 
you  will  stand  by  them.  Beginning  with  the  next  is¬ 
sue,  each  of  the  nine  numbers  will  contain  a  portrait 
with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  prominent 
in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  Methodism,  especially 
as  connected  with  Greensboro  Female  College.  These 
articles  are  to  be  written  by  well-known  writers.  The 
subscription  will  remain  fifty  cents  per  year,  a  price  that 
compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  college 
magazine.  As  our  directory  now  indicates,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  our  paper  is  not  only  among  the  alumna},  but 
extends  to  the  friends  of  the  school ;  its  cheapness  should 
insure  a  wider  scope  of  travel,  including  all  the  friends 
of  Christian  education. 

The  Message  is  your  magazine,  and  wre  want  you  to 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  its  well-fare.  1  ‘You 
have  heard  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  What 
will  you  do  with  it,  brethren ?” 


Maud  Castlebury. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MOORE  WEBB  BUMPASS 
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MRS.  FRANCES  MOORE  WEBB  BUMPASS. 


Back  of  every  life  there  lie  countless  and  varied  ances¬ 
tral  traits  and  influences  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  the  individual  character.  It  was  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  that  led  Dr.  Holmes,  when  asked,  “How 
early  should  the  training  of  a  child  begin ?”  to  make  the 
wise  and  witty  reply,  “a  hundred  years  before  it  is  born.’ * 
Recognizing  the  truth  of  this  great  principle,  when  we 
see  a  life  of  rare  sweetness  and  loveliness  crowning  some 
long  ancestral  line,  like  the  final  burst  of  glorious  bloom 
which  attests  the  slow  but  rich  growth  through  long 
years  of  the  century  plant,  we  instinctively  desire  to  seek 
the  hidden  sources  of  such  a  consummation. 

i 

The  writer  of  this  sketch,  in  searching  the  genealogi¬ 
cal  table  of  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Mrs.  Bumpass,  was 
not  surprised  to  find  the  following  testimony  from  the 
compiler  of  the  family  history:  “In  this  long  and 
numerous  line  of  ancestry  I  have  found  no  one  who 
has  disgraced  the  high  stand  they  have  maintained 
in  every  community  in  which  they  have  lived.  I  have 

not  found  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  anv  crime 

* 

involving  moral  turpitude.  They  have  one  and  all 
been  men  of  good  character;  honest,  upright,  sincere, 
and  of  undoubted  integrity ;  and  while  they  have  not 
been  seekers  after  office  or  position,  their  strong,  inde¬ 
pendent  minds  have  made  them  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  on  all  important  questions  involving  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  have  lived.  As 
women  they  have  been  gentle,  kind,  and  self-sacrificing. 
As  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  loving  and  lovely,  and 
ever  looking  well  to  the  interests  of  their  households .  ” 

This  long  and  honorable  ancestry  traces  its  source  to 
one  Henry  Webbe,  of  Dorset,  a  shire  on  the  southern 
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coast  of  Wales.  This  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Katharine  Parr,  last  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  mention  of  him  is  made  in  connection  with  some 
grants  and  privileges,  under  the  hand  and  signet  of 
Katharine,  then  Queen  Regent,  in  1544.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  family  in  this  country  is  connected  with  the 
earlist  colonial  times.  In  1640  to  1650  two  Webb 
brothers  came  from  Wales  to  settle  in  America.  One  of 
these,  Christopher,  settled  at  Baintree,  Massachusetts, 
and  from  him  is  descended  the  New  England  branch  of 
the  family,  which  has  numbered  among  its  members 
many  distinguished  individuals. 

Another  brother  settled  at  about  the  same  time  in  Isle 
of  Wight  County  Virginia,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  family.  It  is  to  this  branch  that 
Isaac  Webb,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Bumpass  belonged. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestry  is  equally  honora¬ 
ble  and  noteworthy,  but  a  complete  record  is  not  access¬ 
ible  to  the  writer.  Robert  Dickins,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  was  a  colonel  in  a  cavarly  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Continental  Army .  His  eldest  son,  Jessie 
Dickins,  married  Frances  Moore,  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Stephen  Moore  of  Revolutionary  fame,  having  come 
gallantly  to  the  defense  of  his  country  when  the  Southern 
Colonies  were  invaded  by  the  British  in  1779,  and  having, 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  From 
this  union  was  sprung  Harriet  Dickins,  the  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mrs.  Bumpass,  second  child  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Isaac  Webb  and  Harriet  Webb  (nee  Dickins)  was  born 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia,  September  26,  1819. 
While  she  was  still  in  early  childhood  her  parents 
removed  to  Person  county,  North  Carolina,  and  here, 
in  the  simple,  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  farm-life 
of  seventy  years  ago  in  the  South,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
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and  affectionate  group  of  brothers  and  sisters,  her  child¬ 
hood  and  young  womanhood  were  passed.  Though 
Virginia  was  the  state  of  her  birth,  she  has  through 
a  long  and  useful  life  been  so  identified  with  the  re¬ 
ligious,  educational,  and  social  life  of  the  State  of  her 
adoption  that  from  one  end  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
other  her  name  is  honored  and  revered  as  that  of  but 
few  women  has  been. 

From  her  earliest  years  she  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  refined,  religious  culture  ;  her  home,  with  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  time  and  section,  was  ever  open  to  receive 
the  faithful  men  of  God,  who  as  evangels  of  the  gospel 
traveled  through  the  land  on  their  mission  of  love,  and 
often  tarried  in  this  “preachers’  home.” 

The  family  life  in  her  home  was  almost  ideal ;  and  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  under  the  firm  but 
tender  guidance  of  such  a  father  and  mother.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  woman  of  decided  character,  and  of  great  in¬ 
telligence,  having  naturally  a  strong  mind,  which  was 
disciplined  by  study,  and  well  stored  through  much  read¬ 
ing.  Like  the  model  woman  of  scriptures  she  might 
have  received  the  commendation,  “She  looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.”  She  gave  her  daughters  careful  domestic  train¬ 
ing  and  industry  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  household. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
Christian  grace  illumined  his  countenance  and  it  was 
said  of  him  by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  “If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  human  face,  Isaac  Webb  is  a 
good  man.”  He  was  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  community  and 
was  highly  respected  and  trusted  by  his  neighbors,  to 
whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  brotherly  hand  of 
sympathy  and  assistance.  In  those  days  of  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  neighborhoods,  when  physicians  were  few  in  num- 
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ber  and  lived  at  great  distances,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
some  man  of  good  judgment  to  be  applied  to  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  doctor,  and  one  of  his  daughter’s  most  vivid 
recollections  of  her  father  is  of  hisr  weighing  out  medicine 
with  the  little  scales  in  use  at  than  time,  for  some  friend 
or  neighbor,  who,  in  committing  his  health  if  not  his 
life,  for  the  time  being  into  his  hands  manifested  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  confidence  in  his  good  will  and  common  sense. 
On  the  temperance  question  he  was  in  advance  of  the 
sentiment  of  his  day,  for  at  a  time  when  nearly  every 
family  of  position  kept  the  decanter  upon  the  side-board 
and  regarded  it  almost  as  a  breach  of  hospitality  not  to 
offer  liquor  in  some  form  to  the  visitors  at  the  house, 
Mr.  Webb  said  to  his  wife,  “I  fear  some  of  our  neighbors 
drop  in  a  little  oftener  on  account  of  the  wine  upon  our 
side-board,  and  take  more  than  is  best  for  them.”  From 
that  time  these  Christian  people  banished  the  tempter 
from  their  home  ;  thus  obeying  the  grand  Pauline  prin¬ 
ciple,  “If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth.”  Could  such  home  in¬ 
fluence  fail  to  produce  strong  Christian  character  in  the 
inmates  of  the  household? 

The  excellent  home  training  was  further  enforced  by 
the  frequent  visits  which  Frances  paid  to  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Amy  Webb,  a  godly  woman  whose 
chief  desire  and  daily  prayer  was  that  her  descendants, 
to  the  latest  generation,  might  be  saved.  This  prayer 
has  been  answered  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  her 
posterity  have  been,  so  far  as  known,  characterized  by  a 
high  type  of  Christian  living.  The  little  Frances  often 
sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  invalid  grandmother,  receiving 
instruction  from  her  lips,  and  thereby  receiving  in  the 
plastic  nature  of  childhood  deep  and  lasting  impressions 
from  the  religious  truths  thus  imparted.  Near  the  bed 
hung  a  scroll  on  which  was  printed  this  passage  of  scrip- 
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ture  :  “The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  behold¬ 
ing  the  evil  and  the  good.” 

Also  the  following  little  stanza  : 

“I’m  not  too  young  for  God  to  see; 

He  knows  my  name  and  nature,  too, 

And  all  day  long  he  looks  at  me, 

And  sees  my  actions  through  and  through.” 

Such  thoughts  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  child,  and  in  speaking  of  her 
early  life  Mrs.  Bumpass  says,  “I  early  began  to  seek 
religion,  being  impressed  with  its  importance  to  enable 
me  to  perform  my  life  work  aright.”  She  was  con¬ 
verted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Person  county,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  her  conversion  was  of  that  clear  and 
definite  nature  so  much  insisted  upon  in  the  preaching 
of  the  early  Methodists,  whose  doctrine  of  experimental 
religion  has  gone  far  to  revolutionize  the  religious  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  world.  Her  own  words  with  reference  to  her 
conversion  are  these:  “Realizing  I  was  lost  unless 
God  saved  me,  I  retired  to  an  upper  room  to  pray,  in 
order  to  get  assurance  whether  the  change  experienced 
was  conversion.  The  distinct  impression  upon  my  mind 
was,  ‘God  is  my  father  and  I  am  His  child/  ”  Was 
not  this  clearly  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers  when  he  says,  “The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
wutness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.” 
“After  such  a  clear  manifestation,”  she  says,  “I  should 
never  have  doubted  my  acceptance  with  God ;  and  yet 
I  did  suffer  the  tempter  to  insinuate  doubts  into  my 
mind,  thereby  losing  at  times  the  perfect  peace  and  joy 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  God’s  children  to  enjoy.” 
But  though  she  may  have  been  troubled  for  a  season, 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  such  earnest,  sincere  piety  as 
hers  to  permit  any  cloud  to  obscure  long  from  the  eye 
of  faith  her  precious  Saviour,  and  we  find  her  soon  re- 
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covering  her  crown  of  rejoicing,  and  entering  upon  a 
calm,  trustful,  even  Christian  experience,  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  her  through  life. 

Soon  after  her  conversion  she  was  received  into  the 
Methodist  church  by  Rev.  R.  0.  Burton,  at  Bethlehem, 
a  church  built  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  her 
father,  about  six  miles  east  of  Roxboro,  Person  county. 
It  wTas  not  in  accordance  with  her  active,  earnest  spirit 
to  remain  idle  in  her  Master’s  vineyard,  and  so,  feeling, 
as  she  said,  that  God  had  some  work  for  his  child  to  do, 
she  turned,  as  has  ever  been  her  life  custom,  to  the  duty 
nearest  at  hand.  She  gathered  into  a  Sunday-School 
the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  her  home  with  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood ;  she  also  gave  religious 
instruction  to  the  servants  on  her  father’s  plantation. 

In  her  educational  advantages  she  was  as  fortunate  as 
in  her  home-training,  for  her  parents  had  a  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  education  in  fitting  one 
for  the  highest  duties  of  life.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  day  she  attended  private,  or  family  schools — it 
being  before  the  era  of  colleges  for  girls,  or  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  the  “higher  education”  for  women. 
Yet  the  children  of  intelligent  parents  were  not  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  culture,  as  the  well- 
stored  and  well-disciplined  mind  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  fully  attests.  After  the  usual  home  instruction 
she  attended  school  in  the  family  of  her  grandmother, 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Caroline  Patillo,  a  woman 
of  fine  culture  and  pronounced  piety.  Later  she  made 
her  home  with  her  aunts  in  Granville  county  and  attend¬ 
ed  school.  Her  last  days  in  school  were  spent  under  the 
tutelage  of  Rev.  D.  G.  Doak,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in 
Orange  county.  Here,  as  a  resident  in  his  family,  she 
enjoyed  advantages  of  mental  training  and  discipline 
which  tended  greatly  to  broaden  her  mind  and  develop 
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analytical  power  which  she  regards  as  of  special  value 
and  helpfulness  to  her  in  the  editorial  work  to  which  she 
was  called  in  later  life. 

In  all  these  schools  she  was  under  the  best  moral  and 
intellectual  influences,  and  being  in  the  plastic,  forma¬ 
tive  stage  of  youth,  when  the  character  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  impress  of  individual  influence,  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  instructors  a  bent  of  mind  which  must 
of  necessity  have  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  that  marked  piety  which  has  characterized  every 
period  of  her  life. 

She  began  teaching  soon  after  her  own  school  days 
came  to  an  end.  Her  life  as  a  teacher,  at  this  period, 
covered  four  years,  and  was  spent  wholly  in  Granville 
county,  first  in  the  family  of  her  aunts,  and  later  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Daniel,  near  Oak  Hill.  She  felt 
these  to  be  years  of  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
character,  with  an  ever-increasing  desire  to  accomplish 
the  life-work  appointed  of  the  Master. 

Thus  glided  away  the  happy,  active  season  of  girlhood 
and  young  womanhood.  But  that  event  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  a  woman’s  life,  widening  and  deepening 
her  happiness  and  influence  if  entered  upon  wisely  and 
with  a  pure  and  holy  love,  was  approaching  to  open  to 
the  young  teacher  a  broader  field  of  work  as  the  com¬ 
panion  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  December,  1842, 
she  was  happily  married  to  Rev.  Sidney  Bumpass,  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference.  This  union  was  entered 
into  after  a  long  acquaintance,  and  with  no  undue  haste. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Bumpass  acknowledged  that  the  “first  im¬ 
pression,”  the  importance  of  which  we  all  understand 
so  well,  was  made  while  Frances  was  still  a  school  girl, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  school  examination.  Ah  !  who  that 
has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  public  oral  examina¬ 
tion  (a  usual  experience  in  days  agone)  does  not  recall 
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the  nervous  dread  and  shrinking  timidity  with  which 
the  average  pupil  faced  the  examiner — feeling  much  as 
the  culprit  might  in  facing  the  judge?  But  with  that 
clear  grasp  of  mind  and  even  poise  of  character  which 
are  among  her  distinguishing  traits  she  answered  so 
clearly  and  correctly  the  questions  propounded  in  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  that  the  scholarly  young 
preacher,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  examiner,  received 
an  impression  that  never  faded  from  his  mind,  but  only 
deepened  as  the  years  went  by.  And  now,  dear  girls, 
would  you  like  a  peep  into  at  least  one  courtship  of  fifty 
years  ago?  Methinks  there  is  a  perfect  chorus  of  assent, 
for  when  did  a  girl  ever  fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
vital  questions  of  love  and  courtship ,  for  ‘  ‘  the  whole  world 
loves  a  lover/ ’  Well,  you  shall  have,  in  confidence, 
the  sweet  secret  which  has  come  to  the  writer  through 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  long  and  intimate  association 
in  the  family.  Y/hen  the  young  preacher  received  that 
“ first  impression/ ’  albeit  it  was  only  philosophical  and 
chemical,  it  proved  to  be  charged  with  the  powerful  al¬ 
chemy  of  love,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  he 
felt  he  must  put  the  matter  to  a  test,  so  Miss  Fannie 
received  from  him  a  token  in  the  form  of  a  Reference 
Bible,  in  which  were  some  innocent  looking  little  slips 
of  white  paper  on  which  were  marked  certain  passages 
from  the  Second  Epistle  of  John.  On  reference  to 
the  passages  indicated  they  were  found  to  consist  of 
the  following  quotations;  “The  elder  unto  the  elect 
lady,  whom  I  love  in  the  truth,  for  the  truth’s  sake, 
which  dwelleth  in  me and  “Now  I  beseech  thee,  lady, 
that  we  love  one  another also  “This  is  love,  that  we 
walk  after  His  commandments/ ’  This  was  the  first  in¬ 
timation  that  she  had  of  having  awakened  an  interest 
in  his  mind  and  heart ;  and  at  first  she  did  not  find  a 
response  in  her  heart  to  the  sentiments  thus  declared. 
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However,  as  she  pondered  them  in  her  heart  the  words, 
“for  the  truth’s  sake,”  commended  themselves  more 
and  more  unto  her,  and  gradually  she  realized  that  such 
a  life-companionship  would  conduce  to  her  happiness 
through  their  very  congeniality  of  religious  sentiment. 

Now,  girls,  does  this  seem,  perhaps,  a  little  quaint 
and  old-fashioned,  and  out  of  line  with  the  modern 
methods  of  courtship?  Well,  if  so,  just  contrast  the 
deep,  sweet  content  and  happy  companionship  of  that 
union  based  on  love  to  God,  as  well  as  on  mutual  regard, 
with  very  many  of  the  unions  of  these  days,  which  en¬ 
tered  upon  in  haste  are  repented  of  at  leisure,  and  re¬ 
sult  in  years  of  unhappiness  and  disunion,  if  the  unhappy 
partners  do  not  eventually  find  themselves  suing  for  a 
dissolution  of  their  galling  bonds  in  the  divorce  courts. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  Bumpass  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Raleigh*  Here  his  young  bride  was  warmly 
received  by  his  flock,  and  entered  heartily  upon  the 
varied  social  and  religious  duties  which  the  church 
everywhere  feels  at  liberty  to  impose  upon  that  long- 
suffering  woman,  the  pastor’s  wife.  But  the  duties  of 
the  position  were  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  young 
wife’s  high  ideals  of  an  active,  useful,  Christian  life, 
and  she  assumed  them  with  heartiness  and  pleasure. 
Upon  no  period  of  her  life  does  she  look  back  with  more 
pleasant  memories  than  upon  the  nine  years  which  she 
spent  in  the  itinerancy,  sharing  with  her  noble  husband 
its  labors  and  rewards.  During  those  nine  years  Mr. 
Bumpass  served  successively  as  pastor,  Raleigh,  Pitts- 
boro,  Tar  River  circuit  and  Newbern.  In  1846  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Greensboro,  having  been  appointed  Presiding 
Elder  on  the  Greensboro  District. 

Space  will  not  admit,  in  this  brief  sketch,  of  detailed 
mention  of  her  life  at  these  various  places.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  everywhere  she  bore  the  same  consistent  testi- 
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mony  in  her  “ daily  walk  and  conversation”  to  the  power 
of  Divine  grace  to  enable  one  to  perform  even  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  duties  of  life  with  cheerfulness  and 
courage . 

The  first  year  of  their  life  in  Greensboro  was  spent 
within  the  walls  of  Greensboro  Female  College.  Mr. 
Bumpass  was  a  man  of  progressive  ideas,  and  being 
himself  possessed  of  fine  intellectual  culture,  he  w’as 
especially  and  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  edu¬ 
cation.  He  was  among  the  first  in  this  section  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  better  educational  opportunities  for 
girls,  and  was  a  liberal  contributor  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Greensboro  Female  College ;  wherever  he 
went  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  girls  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  that  institution,  the  second  of  its  kind  chartered 
in  the  South  for  the  liberal  education  of  girls. 

The  year  of  Mrs.  Bumpass ’s  residence  in  college  was 
during  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  and  while 
Rev.  Bennett  T.  Blake  was  steward.  She  often  speaks 
of  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  mingling  with  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  teachers  in  their  social  and  religious  life — a 
pleasure  which  was  kept  up  even  after  she  had  removed 
from  the  college  to  her  own  home,  for  she  often  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  college  prayer-meetings  as  well  as  in  gra¬ 
cious  revival  seasons  with  which  the  inmates  of  college 
have  been  visited  from  time  to  time. 

Mrs.  Bumpass  and  her  husband  were  among  those 
who  helped  largely  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Methodism  in  the  community  in  which  they  had 
come  to  live.  When  they  removed  to  Greensboro  the 
Methodists,  a  devoted  little  band,  worshiped  in  a  small 
edifice  on  South  Elm  street,  where  she  was  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  preaching  of  that  grand,  good  man  of 
God  and  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  this  region,  Rev. 
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Peter  Doub.  Here  Mrs.  Bumpass  was  active  in  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  participating  with  fervent  zest  in  all  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  the  church.  Those  were  the  days 
when  that  institution  peculiar  to  Methodism,  the  class¬ 
meeting,  was  regarded  as  an  essential  means  of  grace, 
and  the  gifts  and  graces  of  this  devout  woman  naturally 
led  to  her  appointment  as  a  class-leader,  a  position  for 
which  she  was  eminently  fitted,  both  on  account  of  her 
intelligence  and  consecration.  Her  home  was  through 
many  years  thrown  open  for  these  religious  meetings, 
and,  indeed,  her  doors  ever  stood  wide  to  welcome  all 
that  was  good ;  abounding  in  the  grace  of  hospitality, 
she  made  her  home  the  centre  of  refined,  Christian  in¬ 
fluence,  and  a  blessing  to  all  who  sojourned  therein. 
In  the  midst  of  this  happiness  and  usefulness  there 
came  a  heavy  cloud  of  affliction  and  bereavement  to 
overshadow  and  envelop  in  its  dark  folds  this  happy 
home.  Rarely  has  it  been  the  lot  of  one  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  receive  such  heavy  strokes  of  affliction  as  came 
at  one  time  upon  this  faithful  heart.  In  1851,  while 
attending  Conference  at  Salisbury,  the  beloved  husband 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  and  the  anxious  wife, 
divided  between  the  sacred  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
herself  scarcely  recovered  from  serious  illness,  was  de¬ 
tained  from  him  by  the  critical  illness  of  her  elder  son, 
Terrelius.  After  days  of  anxious  watching,  the  little 
one  “was  not,  for  God  took  him,”  and  the  sorrowing 
mother,  turning  from  the  new-made  mound  which  cov¬ 
ered  her  darling’s  form  from  her  sight,  and  leaving 
another  precious  little  one  in  sickness,  hastened  to  the 
bedside  of  her  husband,  reaching  him  only  in  time  for 
the  sad  farewell. 

The  human  heart  must  have  been  crushed  beneath 
such  a  heavy  blow  had  it  not  been  for  the  sustaining 
grace  of  the  Heavenly  Father ;  but  the  widowed  heart 
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©lung  more  strongly  than  ever  to  that  only  refuge  in  time 
of  trouble.  Being  tempted  in  her  first  crushing  grief  to 
feel  that  God  had  been  with  her  during  her  husband’s 
life  for  his  sake,  but  had  now  withdrawn  His  favor,  she 
cried  in  her  anguish,  “I  cannot  live  without  my  God,” 
and  falling  upon  her  knees  she  poured  out  her  soul  in 
prayer  to  Him  who  promises  to  hear  the  cry  of  His  suf¬ 
fering  children,  and  soon  there  came  to  her  heart,  like 
a  soft  whisper  of  love,  “I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for¬ 
sake  thee.”  Satisfied  and  comforted  with  this  blessed 
promise,  she  felt  she  could  still  live  and  discharge  life’s 
duties,  sustained  and  guided  by  her  Father’s  hand. 

Returning  to  her  bereaved  home,  and  to  her  three 
children  still  left  to  claim  her  loving  care,  she  took  up 
the  work  which  now  seemed  required  at  her  hands — a 
work  dear  to  the  heart  of  both  her  husband  and  herself. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Bumpass,  feeling  upon  his 
mind  the  impress  of  the  Spirit,  saying  unto  him  “Write,” 
had  begun  the  publication  of  a  religious  paper,  The 
Weekly  Message,  there  being  at  that  time  no  other  Meth¬ 
odist  paper  published  in  the  State.  Complying  with 
the  earnest  request  of  her  husband,  and  trusting  thereby 
to  exert  an  influence  for  good,  Mrs.  Bumpass  undertook 
the  work  of  editing  this  paper,  and  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  she  continued  this  “labor  of  love,”  having 
from  time  to  time,  from  various  sources,  the  assurance 
that  she  was  accomplishing  good  with  her  pen.  In  the 
meantime  the  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Advocate 
had  been  begun,  and  Mrs.  Bumpass  discontinued  her 
paper  in  1872. 

She  now  resumed  the  duties  of  teaching,  conducting 
in  her  own  home  for  a  number  of  years  a  prosperous 
day-school.  Teaching  was  ever  a  beloved  occupation 
with  her,  and  here  in  her  day-school,  as  well  as  in  the 
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Sabbath  School,  she  delighted  in  pointing  youthful 
minds  and  hearts  to  God,  and  in  guiding  little  feet  in 
the  way  everlasting.  In  this  congenial  employment, 
interrupted  only  by  tender  ministrations  to  the  sick, 
and  in  responding  to  all  claims  demanding  her  help  and 
sympathy,  a  number  of  years  glided  quickly  away  with¬ 
out  noteworthy  incident. 

In  1878  Providence  again  led  her  out  into  a  wider 
sphere  of  activity.  In  May  of  that  year  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  was  inaugurated  by  the  General  Conference  then 
in  session  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Bumpass  was  appointed 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  through 
this  office  she  became  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Missions.  The  position  of  Secretary  in  this  Confer¬ 
ence  Society  was  held  by  her  until  1890,  when,  after  the 
division  of  the  Conference,  she  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  Society,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  she  still  holds. 

Mrs.  Bumpass  is  most  earnest  and  zealous  in  her  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  missions,  and  has  ever  been  devoted  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  discharging  the  obligations  devolving  on  her 
through  her  office.  For  seventeen  years  she  has  never 
failed  to  fill  her  place  on  the  Woman’s  Board,  though 
the  meetings  have  frequently  been  held  at  great  distance 
from  her  home  ;  in  the  same  length  of  time  she  has 
missed  only  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Society.  Her  co-workers  in  the  two  societies  which 
she  has  so  faithfully  served  resolved  a  few  years  ago  to 
establish  a  lectureship  in  the  Kansas  City  Training 
School  as  a  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  her 
work,  as  well  as  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  her. 
This  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  fondly  hoped 
that  the  “Frances  Bumpass  Lectureship”  shall  long 
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serve  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  her  whose  sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  cause  makes  it  eminently  proper  that 
she  should  be  remembered  by  such  a  memorial,  having 
for  its  object  the  multiplication  of  laborers  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  the  Master. 

It  is  related  of  Mary  of  old  that  she  took  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus ; 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment. 
So  a  pure  and  saintly  life,  like  precious  “ointmenG 
poured  forth,”  sweetens  and  blesses  all  who  come  within 
the  radius  of  its  influence,  and  is  as  acceptable  to  the 
blessed  Saviour  as  was  that  costly  offering  made  by 
Mary  so  long  ago.  Who  that  has  followed  the  narrative 
of  this  consecrated  life  from  youth  to  maturity  does  not 
see  therein  the  same  devotion  to  our  Lord,  the  same 
self-sacrificing  principle  that  prompted  the  breaking  of 
the  box  of  ointment  in  token  of  love? 

The  keynote  to  which  this  life  has  been  attuned  is 
love — a  strong,  never  wavering  love  which  feels  and 
recognizes  a  Father ’s  care  in  every  event  of  life,  thereby 
engendering  such  unfaltering  trust  that  the  most  perfect 
serenity  of  mind  and  heart  shines  forth  from  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  illumining  the  features  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
light  like  the  mellow  radiance  of  rays  from  an  alabaster 
lamp.  From  the  same  spirit  of  love  flows  the  ever-ready 
sympathy  which  is  so  quick  to  respond  in  helpful  kind¬ 
ness  and  wise  counsel  to  every  burdened  heart. 

The  influence  of  such  a  life  who  can  estimate?  No  life 
can  be  strong,  gentle,  pure,  and  good  without  the  world 
being  better  for  it,  without  somebody  being  helped  and 
comforted  by  the  very  existence  of  that  goodness.  How 
vast,  then,  must  be  the  influence  for  good  emanating 
from  a  character  in  which  the  purest  and  loftiest  motives 
prevail  over  all  that  is  low  and  earth-born ;  in  which 
self  is  forgotten  in  the  greater  good  of  humanity,  and 
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the  soul  rises  ever  higher  and  higher  on  wings  of  aspi¬ 
ration  toward  the  eternal  source  of  purity  and  love. 

L.  H.  R. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 


The  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  after  a 
lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  years  began  on  the  6th  of  April, 
is  now  exciting  the  keenest  interest  in  the  athletic 
world.  College  men  from  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  America,  are  all  flocking  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  gathering  fresh  laurels 
for  themselves.  When  Greece  was  in  her  days  of  pros¬ 
perity  ;  when  she  was  at  the  head  of  all  civilization,  and 
ruled  the  world,  no  “barbarian’ ’  was  admitted  to  the 
encounter ;  only  the  most  renowned  Greeks  were  sent 
forth  to  contend  in  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind. 
But  now,  strange  to  say,  a  land  of  which  neither 
Aristotle,  nor  Plato,  nor  the  astronomers  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  ever  dreamed,  has  sent  out  a  delegation  of  stalwart 
young  athletes,  who  are  worthy  contestants  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  even  for  the  ancient  Greek  himself.  Princeton 
College  and  the  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  are  both 
represented,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  other  American 
College  will  take  part  in  this  interesting  revival.  What 
better  means  could  there  be  of  bringing  directly  to  the 
students  of  the  land  the  realities  of  their  studies  in  Greek 
than  the  return  of  those  who,  having  stirred  the  “Olym¬ 
pic  dust,”  are  laden  with  tales  of  the  classic  land? 
Our  College  men  will  find  it  necessary  to  review’  some 
of  their  classics  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our  young  bar¬ 
barians  when  they  return  crowned  with  the  palms  of 
the  Olympic  games. 
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This  revival  is ,  as  in  olden  times ,  a  festival  of  nations 
— one  that  is  exciting  the  interest  not  only  of  the  ath¬ 
letes  themselves,  but  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  old  rites  are  ob¬ 
served  as  far  as  practicable.  The  King  of  Greece,  instead 
of  Archons,  presides,  and  the  victor  is  crowned  by  royal 
hands.  In  addition  to  the  games,  including  running, 
wrestling,  leaping,  and  quoit-throwing,  and  many  others , 
dramatic  masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  other  ancient 
tragedians  are  given.  Olympic  hymns  are  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  thousands  of  voices,  besides  other  events  of 
classical  interest.  The  chariot  race,  one  of  the  glories 
of  ancient  times,  is  not  allowed,  the  committee  having 
decided  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  modern  taste. 
Nor  is  that  brutal  sport  boxing,  which  in  Greek  hands 
was  a  bloody  pastime,  allowed.  The  glove  now  worn  by 
Sullivan  and  Corbett  is  said  to  be  a  very  mild  thing 
when  compared  with  the  harder  glove  used  by  the  an¬ 
tagonists  in  those  days.  And  however  the  Olympic 
Committee  may  desire  to  adhere  to  the  old  laws  and 
rules,  still  in  the  present  games  not  the  young  women 
alone  are  permitted  to  witness  the  games,  but  in  this 
woman’s  century  it  is  needless  to  say  both  the  matron 
and  unmarried  woman  are  welcomed  not  only  as  spec¬ 
tators,  but  as  conquerors  in  the  arena  if  they  choose  to 
compete. 

The  committee  intends  holding  these  meetings  suc¬ 
cessively  in  various  great  capitals  of  the  old  and  new 
world.  Following  the  inauguration  at  Athens,  the  sec¬ 
ond  games  will  occur  in  Paris  during  the  exposition  of 
nineteen  hundred ;  the  third  are  to  take  place  in  New 
York  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four ;  and  the  fourth,  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  will  be  celebrated,  perhaps, 
in  London. 

The  American  representatives  are  the  United  States 
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Commissioner  of  Education,  William  T.  Harris,  and 
President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
American  athletes  sailed  for  Athens  by  a  specially  char¬ 
tered  steamer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  reflect  honor  on  the 
land  of  their  birth. 

The  stadion  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  spot,  af¬ 
fording  on  one  side  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Olympieion ;  on  the  other  the  Lycabettus  and 
Hymettus,  with  Pentelikon  and  Parnassus  farther  off. 
As  a  visitor  to  the  ancient  city  sits  gazing  down  into  the 
arena,  listening  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  Ilissos,  for 
awhile  he  forgets  the  toil  of  the  stadion,  and  involunta¬ 
rily  there  arises  before  his  “ mind’s  eye”  a  scene  which 
Olympia  in  its  palmy  days  must  have  presented  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  as  its  great  festival  approached. 
Peace-heralds  have  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  cities 
of  Greece  the  truce  of  God,  which  puts  an  end  to  all 
warfare,  and  which  gives  safe  conduct  during  the  sacred 
month.  The  athletes,  after  a  most  laborious  training  of 
twelve  months,  have  arrived,  and  men  of  all  classes  are 
hurrying  to  and  fro  along  the  “holy  road”  leading  to 
Elis.  Some  have  come  in  vessels  across  the  sea,  others 
in  chariots  or  on  horse-back,  while  others,  like  Socrates, 
have  made  the  long,  tiresome  journey  on  foot.  Perhaps 
in  that  vast  throng  the  dreamer  catches  a  glimpse  of 
Alciabiades,  who  has  entered  seven  chariots  for  the 
race,  or  Gorgias,  or  the  sophist  Hippias,  who  boasts  that 
all  he  wears  about  him  from  the  sandals  on  his  feet  to 
the  dithyrambs  he  carries  in  his  hand,  are  his  own 
manufacture,  or  Action,  who  will  exhibit  his  picture  of 
the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  or,  in  an  earlier 
age ,  Pindar  himself,  the  poet  laureate  of  Olympia .  And , 
last  but  not  least,  in  fancy  he  sees  “stores  of  ladies 
whose  bright  eyes  reign  influence,”  and  who  urge  on 
some  particular  contestant  by  the  power  of  their  dark, 
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deep  eyes ;  the  matrons,  however,  are  excluded,  it  being 
considered  highly  improper  for  the  wives  to  be  seen  of 
all  men  and  waste  their  days  in  silly  gossip,  making 
trouble  and  jealousies,  like  enough  among  their  hus¬ 
bands  ;  but  the  maidens,  in  accordance  with  Spartan 
manners,  are  admitted  to  the  show.  In  his  imagination 
the  young  man  hears  the  athletes  as  they  swear  that 
they  are  free  born  Greeks,  having  been  duly  qualified  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  that  they  have  never  committed 
murder  nor  sacrilege,  and  will  use  no  fraud  in  the  con¬ 
test.  He  follows  them  through  every  detail  of  the  game 
with  unabated  interest,  until  finally  he  sees  the  victor 
entering  the  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus,  a  host  of  ad¬ 
mirers  showering  his  path  with  fresh  flowers  and  costly 
gifts,  singing  a  psalm  of  victory  by  Archilocus,  “Hail 
to  thee,  powerful  Hercules,  conqueror  in  the  games,  and 
to  thee  also,  Iolaus,  both  famed  for  the  spear  !  Tenella, 
tenella  !  All  hail  to  the  victor  !”  A  crown  having  been 
made  from  branches  of  olive  cut  with  a  golden  knife 
from  the  tree  brought  by  Hercules  “from  the  dark  foun¬ 
tains  of  Ister,  in  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  to  be  a 
shelter  common  to  all  men,  and  a  crown  of  noble  deeds.’ ’ 
There,  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  all  Greece, 
the  conqueror  receives  from  the  hands  of  the  judges, 
clad  in  purple,  the  crown  of  olives,  considered  the  crown 
of  happiness,  for,  according  to  Pindar,  “He  that  over- 
cometh  hath,  because  of  the  games,  a  sweet  tranquility 
throughout  his  life  forever  more.” 

Suddenly  a  chorus  of  cries  bursts  out  from  the  im¬ 
mense  throng  of  spectators.  A  moment,  and  the  dreamer 
is  aroused  from  his  reverie,  and  realizes,  not  without 
difficulty,  that  the  victor,  with  whose  praise  the  multi¬ 
tude  is  now  rending  the  air,  is  not  Glaukus,  nor  Kleo- 
medes,  nor  any  other  ancient  Greek,  but  instead  a  robust 
youth  of  our  own  fair  America.  Annie  Pierce. 
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A  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FUTURE, 

The  earth  is  still  rejoicing  in  her  new  Spring  suit, 
the  skies  are  blue,  and  in  the  grove  birds  are  holding 
their  morning  concert,  when  from  out  the  gates  of  Par¬ 
adise  a  spirit  comes  winging  its  flight  toward  the  City 
of  Flowers.  Small  wonder  that  on  such  a  day  as  this 
even  the  blest  should  draw  nearer  to  the  world,  if  for 
nothing  more  than  to  see  again  the  glorious  re-birth  of 
all  that  is  beautiful ;  but  it  is  commencement  morning 
at  G.  F.  C.,  May  25,  1996,  and  this  is  the  spirit  of  one 
whose  merry  laugh  once  re-echoed  in  those  old  halls, 
and  who  at  this  same  glad  season  has  often  wandered 
up  and  down  the  campus  walks  ;  sometimes  dreaming  of 
the  future,  sometimes  of  the  past,  and  sometimes,  too, 
judging  from  the  customs  of  those  old  times,  puzzling 
her  brain  over  the  graduation  gown — without  ribbon  and 
without  lace. 

In  all  the  years  which  have  passed  since  she  left  the 
world  she  has  never  re-visited  it,  and  now  as  she  floats 
gently  through  the  balmy  air  she  wonders  what  changes 
wTill  have  been  made  in  the  once  familiar  scenes  and  in 
what  condition  she  will  find  her  Alma  Mater.  Nearer 
and  nearer]  to  the  earth  she  comes,  the  dim  outlines 
grow  clearer ;  occasionally  she  fancies  that  on  the  air  is 
borne  an  odor  of  dainty  violets  mingled  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  hyacinths  and  roses';  now  and  then  she  catches 
the  sound  of  sweet,  clear  bird  notes.  At  last  she  ap¬ 
proaches  the  city,  and  slowly  passing  over  it,  she  alights 
upon  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill.  What  a 
vision  of  beauty  bursts  upon  her  sight !  Surely  the 
fairies  in  which  she  so  firmly  believed  when  a  child  must 
be  reality  after  all,  for  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
marvels  should  have  been  effected  by  any  other  instru- 
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mentality.  As  one  in  a  dream  she  pauses  on  the  rustic 
bridge  which  spans  the  little  brook  running  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  campus.  As  she  leans  against  its 
vine-covered  arch  and  looks  down  upon  the  rippling 
water  and  flowery  banks  she  compares  this  beautiful 
scene  with  that  of  the  time  when  she  once  skipped  across 
this  rivulet  on  a  bridge  made  of  two  planks  and  when 
the  banks  were  adorned  only  by  persimmon  trees. 
Passing  on  she  finds  the  railroad,  scene  of  many  a  grace¬ 
ful^)  fall,  gone,  its  banks  levelled  and  overgrown  with 
grass.  The  once  steep  hill  is  now  an  inclined  plain,  up 
and  down  which  an  electric  car  constantly  runs.  What 
a  blessing  just  about  commencement  time  !  Here  and 
there  nnder  the  trees  are  comfortable  rustic  seats ;  all 
around  the  outskirts  of  the  campus  are  golf  and  tennis 
grounds,  while  in  front  of  the  building  the  fountain, 
plays, 


“Now  a  twisted  snake,  and  now  a  rain  of  pearls, 

Or  steep  up-spout  whereon  the  gilded  ball 
Dances  like  a  wisp.” 

She  almost  doubts  if  this  really  be  her  college  home, 
for  in  place  of  the  old  brick  building  stands  one  whose 
classic  beauty  and  magnificence  would  rival  the  temples 
of  ancient  Greece.  Through  the  large  windows  of  the 
conservatory  she  sees  flowers  of  every  name  and  hue. 
The  tropical  plants  of  the  South  mingle  their  blossoms 
with  the  hardier  growth  of  the  North.  Passing  slowly 
up  the  broad  walk,  she  approaches  a  number  of  girls 
sitting  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  building.  She  smiles 
as  she  thinks  that  now,  just  as  of  old,  it  is  found  pleas¬ 
ant  to  linger  on  the  steps,  and  wondering  if  they  are  as 
much  the  same  as  other  things,  she  joins  the  group  and 
listens  attentively  to  their  conversation.  Ah !  however 
much  all  else  may  change,  human  nature  will  still 
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remain  the  same*  These  maidens,  like  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  discussing  their  plans  for  the 
future ;  but  not  one  is  heard  to  say,  “I  am  going  to  do 
nothing  but  have  a  good  time.”  The  time  has  now 
come  when  every  woman  recognizes  that  she  is  capable 
of  doing  some  good  and  great  work,  and  prepares  her¬ 
self  to  do  it  well.  With  astonishment  the  spirit  in  their 
midst  learns  that  all  the  professions  once  closed  to  woman 
are  now  open  to  her  at  will.  One  of  the  girls  will  enter 
law  with  her  brother,  another  will  assist  her  father  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
catalogue.  A  silence  falls  upon  the  company,  and  each 
follows  her  own  train  of  thought  for  awhile,  when  one 
suddenly  says  :  “How  strange  it  must  have  been  to  live 
away  back  yonder  in  the  time  when  a  girl  was  left  to 
choose  between  being  a  type-writer,  a  school-teacher,  or 
meekly  folding  her  little  hands  and  waiting  for  the 

inevitable  Prince  to - .”  Here  she  was  interrupted 

by  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  group,  and  looking 
up  they  saw  drifting  down  toward  them  a  kind  of  ship, 
which  the  visitor  from  Spirit-land  supposes  must  be  one 
of  those  flying  machines,  the  vision  and  prophecy  of 
ages  past.  As  it  comes  nearer  she  sees  them  strain  their 
eyes  to  recognize  the  faces  of  the  friends  on  board. 
Finally  it  is  landed,  and  the  cordial  greetings,  happy 
faces  and  loving  looks  vividly  recall  the  commencement 
mornings  of  long  ago. 

As  she  thinks  of  all  the  changes  time  has  wrought 
the  old  question  once  so  much  discussed  comes  to  her 
mind,  will  the  opening  of  all  spheres  to  woman  destroy 
her  gentle,  loving  nature?  Because  she  is  more  inde¬ 
pendent  must  she  be  less  true  and  womanly?  Thinking 
to  find  the  solution  of  this  problem,  she  turns  to  study 
more  closely  the  faces  of  the  young  women  who  are  so 
soon  to  begin  their  professional  careers.  As  her  eye 
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scans  each  face,  she  recognizes  the  same  pure,  modest 
expression  which  was  and  always  will  be  the  character¬ 
istic  of  a  true  woman,  but  mingled  with  it  is  a  thought¬ 
ful,  self-reliant,  determined  air  which  she  remembers 
was  not  often  enough  found  in  the  typical  girl  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Suddenly  her  attention  is  attracted 
by  seeing  one  of  the  passengers  from  the  ship  approach 
a  fair  young  M.  D.  Their  greeting  is  frank  and  cordial 
— but,  can  she  be  mistaken?  No,  the  light  which  shines 
in  their  eyes  is  kindled  by  the  same  electric  spark  which 
ever  since  that  morning  when  Adam  met  Eye  beneath 
the  trees  of  Eden  has  flashed  from  out  the  windows  of 
the  soul,  telegraphing  from  heart  to  heart  a  message  too 
sweet  and  deep  for  words.  Weaving  from  that  look  a 
little  romance,  she  leaves  this  happy  party  and  strolls 
through  the  wide,  cool  hall.  The  floors  are  laid  in 
mosaics,  choice  paintings  adorn  the  walls,  cosy  seats 
are  placed  around  as  if  inviting  one  to  linger  here  awhile. 
She  then  goes  into  the  parlors,  which  are  perfect  marvels 
of  art.  She  notes  among  other  things  that  carpets  have 
been  relegated  to  the  past.  The  floors  are  smooth  and 
polished,  with  here  and  there  a  handsome  rug.  On 
every  side  are  statues  so  magnificent  as  to  merit  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  Athena  and  Olympian  Zeus. 
These,  she  learns,  are  gifts  from  the  wealthy  patrons  of 
the  school.  The  windows  are  draped  with  handsome 
curtains,  on  every  side  are  luxurious  couches  and  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  upon  which  guests  can  recline  without 
fear  of  being  landed  upon  the  floor  with  unseemly  haste. 

While  she  has  been  observing  these  things  quite  a 
number  of  people  have  gathered  in  the  rooms.  Ming¬ 
ling  with  them  she  finds  that  the  improvement  in  them 
is  as  marked  as  it  is  in  their  surroundings.  To  her  joy 
she  learns  that  the  topic  of  the  weather  has  grown  obso¬ 
lete.  When  people  have  nothing  to  say  they  have  the 
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good  sense  to  keep  quiet.  No  one  considers  silence  a 
mark  of  stupidity — rather  the  reverse.  Owing  to  this 
people  have  grown  more  original,  and  general  conver¬ 
sation  is  worth  something  beyond  the  passing  of  time. 

Some  one  now  arises  and  proposes  going  over  the 
college,  so  their  unseen  guest  accompanies  them. 
She  finds  conveniently  and  attractively  furnished  rec¬ 
itation  rooms,  elegant  society  halls,  an  extensive  libra¬ 
ry,  well  equipped  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  In 
fact  everything  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  skill  can 
make  it.  The  place  which  interests  her  most,  however, 
is  the  museum.  Among  other  curiosities  she  finds  here 
a  pointed-toed  shoe,  a  lamp,  and  a  curling  iron. 

By  the  time  this  tour  is  completed  the  hour  has  arrived 
for  the  exercises  of  the  day  to  begin.  Entering  the 
chapel  she  finds  the  audience  already  assembled.  People 
have  decided  that  if  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  a  place  at 
all  it  is  worth  while  to  go  on  time,  so  promptly  at  the 
appointed  minute  the  programme  is  begun.  The  hall  is 
cool  and  pleasant,  and  no  one  sleeps  at  all  while  a  long 
but  instructive  thesis  is  being  read.  Applause  is  no 
more  given  because  a  thing  is  comical  or  high  sounding, 
but  worth  is  well  weighed  and  rewarded  accordingly. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  President  arose  and, 
after  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  invited  the  Alumnae 
present  to  dine  with  the  students  that  day.  Feeling 
that  she,  too,  is  included  in  the  invitation,  the  graduate 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  glides  into  the  dining  room  and 
takes  her  place  in  their  midst.  Everything  here  is  in 
harmony  with  all  of  the  college  surroundings,  elegant 
and  convenient.  Her  mind  goes  back  to  the  old  times 
when  she  and  her  merry  comrades  gathered  around  the 
table  together.  Each  familiar  face  comes  back  again, 
and  among  them  are  the  dusky,  smiling  countenances 
of  “Aunt  Mag,”  “Jane,”  and  “Emma.”  Wondering 
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greatly  who  have  taken  the  places  of  these  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  she  glances  around  the  hall,  thinking  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  successors.  A  strange  sight  meets  her 
eye,  for  each  guest  touches  a  small  button,  and  sliding 
down  a  tube  comes  “rare”  steak,  smoking  biscuits,  and 
every  toothsome  dainty  imaginable.  The  repast  being 
finished,  teachers  and  pupils  assemble  for  one  last  chat 
together.  Good  wishes,  wise  counsels  and  friendly  criti¬ 
cisms  are  freely  exchanged.  As  the  evening  shades  ap¬ 
pear,  they  separate  with  lingering  hand-clasps  and  sad 
faces.  Truly,  the  time  can  never  come  when  hearts 
will  not  be  wrung  by  the  breaking  of  old  ties  and  saying 
that  saddest  of  all  words — good-bye. 

Marietta  Stockard. 


AUNT  ABBIE’S  ROMANCE. 


It  was  a  December  evening,  and  the  sun  had  gone 
early  to  bed  while  the  darkness  had  speedily  followed, 
throwing  a  chilling  gloom  over  everything ;  but  in  a 
cozy  sitting  room  where  an  old  woman  sat  in  melan¬ 
choly  silence,  rocking  the  baby  she  held  in  her  arms, 
the  shadows  lurked  cautiously,  for  a  cheery  fire  filled 
the  room  with  a  soft  light.  The  clock  ticked  busily, 
and  as  Aunt  Abbie  gazed  into  the  red  coals  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  scenes  that  carried  her  back  to  the  time 
when  she  was  a  girl.  Her  face  yielded  its  obstinate 
expression  and  a  sad  longing  o’erspreadher  countenance 
as  she  began  crooning  some  tender  little  lullaby  to  the 
little  one  which  she  held  in  her  arms.  No  one  appeared 
to  notice  her,  but  this  old  woman  was  no  other  than  the 
brave,  daring  and  faithful  Aunt  Abbie  House,  who,  dur- 
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ing  the  Civil  War,  followed  the  Confederate  army  through 
all  its  campaigns  and  had  proved  to  be  “an  angel  guest 
in  human  guise.”  She  was  a  strange  character,  of 
strong  prejudices,  who  cared  little  for  any  one  except 
her  ever  honored  Vance,  the  North  Carolina  regiment 
which  she  fondly  called  “her  boys,”  and  Mrs.  Robinson, 
her  nearest  neighbor. 

As  she  sat  dreamily  rocking  the  baby,  Mrs.  Robinson 
noticed  the  soft  expression  which  piayed  over  her  care¬ 
worn  face,  and  said  to  her  in  gentle  tones,  “Aunt  Abbie, 
there  is  some  romance  connected  with  your  life ;  tell  me 
about  it.”  The  old  woman  lifted  her  faded  eyes  to  the 
soft,  brown  ones  looking  fondly  upon  her  and  answered 
in  absent  tones,  “Yes,  honey,  there  is.”  Then  with  a 
vacant  stare  she  sat  dreamily  gazing  into  the  open  grate 
as  the  scenes  of  her  early  childhood  passed  one  by  one 
in  the  lurid  coals.  The  curtains  of  time  were  drawn 
back  and  she  seemed  again  to  pass  over  the  days  which 
were  now  only  a  mere  reflection  of  the  happy  past. 
Suddenly  she  started  and  held  the  little  face  close  to  her 
own,  and,  while  gazing  into  its  eyes,  her  usually  harsh 
tones  became  soft  as  she  began:  “Well,  honey,  we’d 
been  raised  together,  Will  and  me,  and  ever  since  we 
could  walk  we’d  played  together,  ’tho’  Will  was  three 
years  older  than  me.  When  we  growed  to  be  good 
sized  chil’en  we  would  go  for  the  cows,  for  where  one 
wuz  the  other  wuz  sure  to  be.  Often,  in  the  evening, 
we’d  start  and  pick  daisies  to  try  our  fortune  with,  until 
it  wuz  almost  dark,  ’n  then  we’d  scamper  arter  the 
cows.”  Here  Aunt  Abbie  stopped  and  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie,  and  a  soft  smile  crept  into  the  wrinkles  of  her 
faded,  old  face,  and  she  exclaimed  :  “Them  wuz  happy 
days !  I  can  ’most  live  them  over  agin,  for  I  remember 
everything  that  happened.  The  day  I  started  to  school 
is  as  plain  in  my  mem’ry  as  if  it  had  been  yisterday. 
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Will  and  me  set  out  together  of  course,  and  we  hadn’t 
been  there  long  ’fore  some  boy  begun  to  pick  at  me  fur 
a  quarrel  and  I  shall  never  fergit  till  my  dying  day  the 
look  of  defiance  that  Will  give  ’em  as  he  collared  him 
and  forced  him  to  his  seat.  But  them  days,  when  we 
would  say  our  multiplication  table  ’n  study  our  blue- 
back  spelling  book  '  with  as  much  pride  as  you  folks 
study  all  your  ‘ologies,’  passed  like  a  dream.  When 
Will  and  me  had  larnt  to  read  and  to  write  he  wuz 
nineteen,  but  in  all  them  years  our  love  hadn’t  cooled 
off  a  single  bit,  tho’  I  must  confess  we  had  quarreled 
some,  but  you  know  the  old  sayin’,  ‘True  love  never 
did  run  smooth.’  But  nobody  never  corned  ’twixt  Will 
and  me.  But  pretty  soon  the  war  of  1812  come  along, 
and  Will  wuz  drugged  off  to  the  fight.  He  didn’t  want 
to  go,  for  we  wuz  as  happy  as  sky  larks  down  on  our 
little  farms,  but  he  wuz  brave  an’  true  and  loved  his 
country  too  good,  so  he  left  to  jine  the  army,  tho’  he 
seemed  powerful  sorry  to  leave  me,  and  God  only  knows 
how  I  felt  when  I  told  him  good-bye  down  at  the  stile 
under  the  old  chestnut  tree,  fer  I  knew  then  jest  as  good 
as  if  it  had  happened  that  my  Will  would  never  come 
back  alive  to  me.  He  wuz  sent  on  a  vessel  where  he 
fought,  as  they  told  me  arterwards,  like  them  ole  Trojans 
of  the  olden  times.  But  fever  broke  out  on  the  vessel, 
an’  Will — Will  would  nus’  the  patients  till  he  wuz  too 
sick  to  give  ’em  a  drink  of  water,  for  he  had  the  fever, 
too.  They  brought  him  home  to  Norfolk  where  his  life 
was  burned  away  by  the  scorching  fever.  They  sent 
me  word,  for  Will’s  mother  wuz  dead  an’  he  asked  for 
“his  Abbie;”  and,  honey,  when  the  word  come,  fer  it 
took  a  long  time  in  them  days,  I  started  at  night  and 
walked  every  step  of  the  way  to  Norfolk.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  when  I  got  to  the  hospital  and  the  man  would 
not  open  the  doors,  so  I  had  to  wait  till  morning  to  find 
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my  Will.  Tlie  nurse  tried  to  stop  me,  but  she  soon 
found  ’twarn’t  no  use,  and  so  I  rushed  on  not  knowing 
where  I  wuz  going  until  some  of  the  women,  seeing  how 
my  heart  was  broken,  told  me  where  I  could  find  him. 
I  wuz  wild  with  joy  at  seeing  my  darling  as  I  knelt  by 
his  bed  to  find  him — dead.” 

The  babe  in  her  arms  raised  its  bewildered  eyes,  for 
Aunt  Abbie  was  convulsed  with  sobs,  and  as  she  calmed 
herself  she  murmured,  “I  buried  my  heart  with  him, 
honey,  I  buried  my  heart.” 

Sallie  Whitaker. 


AM,  THE  NORSEMAN. 

The  chief  of  a  few  tribes  in  ancient  Norway  sat  in  his 
rudely  constructed  tent  dozing  through  the  long  day. 
A  youth  whose  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  showed  that  he 
was  among  his  native  people  came  to  the  door.  After 
peering  in  he  approached  the  slumbering  chief ;  by  put¬ 
ting  his  hand  on  the  chief’s  foot  and  saying,  “Two  men 
from  a  distant  country  have  come  to  see  thee,”  he  awoke 
him.  In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet.  “Bring  them 
to  me,  Harold,”  he  said.  The  youth,  bowing  low,  went 
out  and  soon  re-appeared  with  the  two  strangers. 

The  chief  and  the  two  men  withdrew  to  a  private  in¬ 
terview,  while  the  youth  left  the  hut.  The  taller  of  the 
two  men  spoke  first :  “Am,  the  chief  of  the  lower  tribes, 
greeting  !  Our  king,  Padir,  is  molested  by  a  huge  beast 
ravaging  his  fields,  destroying  his  flocks  and  herds. 
He  has  suffered  grievous  loss  on  account  of  it  and  has 
in  vain  tried  to  slay  the  monster.  Hearing  of  thy  won¬ 
derful  success  in  hunting,  he  has  sent  us  to  thee  to 
solicit  thy  aid.” 
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“Describe  the  monster/’  exclaimed  Am  eagerly. 

» 

“His  body  is  large,  has  a  dull  gray  color ;  his  head  is 
like  a  cow’s,  but  his  eyes  are  like  a  man’s;  his  feet  are 
like  a  bear’s,  and  can  run  very  swiftly.  His  temper, 
when  aroused,  is  furious.  He  is  dangerous.” 

The  leading  men  of  the  tribe  were  called  in  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  after  much  deliberation  the  forces  were  gath¬ 
ered  and  soon  set  forth .  A  few  days  later  they  arrived 
at  Pardir’s  tent.  He  treated  them  with  great  hospitality, 
and  stated  the  reward.  “Oh,  Am,  if  thou  art  victorious 
my  daughter  is  to  be  thy  wife.  Come,  Thora.”  And 
instantly  a  beautiful  girl  appeared.  Her  eyes  had  a  look 
of  dread  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  entreaty,  for  she  knew 
not  what  manner  of  man  was  to  be  her  husband.  Upon 
the  sight  Am  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  young 
maiden  and  determined  to  win  on  the  next  day. 

That  night  Am,  chief  of  the  lower  tribes,  had  a  dream. 
A  young  maiden  came  to  him  and  said,  “Chief,  on  the 
morrow  if  thou  killest  the  monster  thou  wilt  slay  me.” 
Now  Am  was  greatly  troubled,  for  he  was  too  tender  to 
harm  any  one,  especially  this  beautiful  maiden  girl,  but 
a  brave  warrior  must  not  waver  when  dutv  calls.  So 
early  the  next  morning  the  formidable  host  went  in 
quest  of  the  fierce  beast.  In  a  short  time  the  leader 
cried  out,  “Look  you,  the  monster!”  The  beast  was 
aroused  in  all  his  fury  and  sprang  in  the  midst  of  the 
host.  The  contest  was  long  and  fierce.  The  number  of 
the  slain  grew  ;  the  huge  monster  was  wounded  severely, 
but  was  more  furious  than  ever.  At  length  the  arrow  of 
Am  pierced  his  heart  and  the  creature  expired.  Great 
was  the  shout  that  followed.  Am  was  proud  that  he 
could  now  claim  fair  Thora,  He  was  led  in  triumph  to 
Padir’s  tent  where  he  was  to  receive  his  reward. 

Thora  lay  on  the  ground  dying,  “Am,”  she  cried, 
“I  loved  a  youth  once  and  a  maiden  who  was  jealous 
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learned  from  a  witch  how  to  change  a  man  into  a  beast, 
and  she  changed  my  love  into  that  monster  you  have 
slain  and  gave  him  the  fierce  nature  that  the  brute  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  arrow  that  pierced  his  heart  has  pierced 
mine,  too.  I  am  dying.  I  could  never  have  been  thy 
wife.  Farewell.” 

:s'-  -  ••  '• 

And  Am  went  sadly  home,  conscious  that  by  his  vic¬ 
tory  he  had  lost  that  which  was  most  precious. 

Maud  Mayo. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie  Clarke,  Sallie  Whitaker,  Editors. 


Dress-making  is  all  the  vogue  this  spring. 

* *  * 

Miss  Pegues  entertained  her  brother  here  Easter. 

*  *  * 

“Things  that  shrink  yet  smaller.”  How  wonderful! 

*  *  * 

Miss  Heiskill,  our  art  teacher,  spent  Easter  in  Asheville. 

*  * 

Why  is  everything  “so  frankly”  with  one  dignified 
school-marm?” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carr  is  again  in  the  Reading  Room,  after  a  pleas¬ 
ant  visit  at  home. 

*  *  * 

The  Kernersville  girls,  with  several  of  their  friends, 
spent  Easter  at  home. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Makepeace  and  Mrs.  Martha  Wyche  Craddock  will 
attend  our  commencement. 

*  *  * 

Which  one  of  the  teachers  had  one  of  the  girls  to  direct 
a  neat  little  package  to  “that  man?” 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Weaver  kindly  led  our  “girls’  prayer-meeting”  one 
night  recently.  There  was  considerable  interest  mani¬ 
fested,  for  which  we  are  very  thankful. 
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Spring  is  here  at  last!  The  trees  have  gotten  their 
Easter  bonnets  rather  late. 

*  *  * 

A  pleasant  trip  to  Guilford  Battle  Ground  is  anticipated 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Peacock  returns. 

*  *  * 

Large  crowds  have  attended  the  revival  services  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Robert  Durham  was  here  to  see  his  sister,  Miss 
Pearl  Dixon,  one  evening  recently. 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  number  of  our  girls,  notwithstanding  there  was 
no  holiday,  spent  Easter  with  friends. 

*  #  * 

Our  girls  very  much  enjoyed  the  meetings  held  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Pearson  at  the  Presbyterian  church. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alderman’s  photograph  gallery  and  the  dress¬ 
maker’s  establishments  are  attractive  Spring  resorts. 

*  *  * 

The  members  of  the  Irving  Society  have  beautified  their 
hall  by  ceiling  it  and  putting  in  a  neat  grate  and  mantle. 

*  *  * 

Several  of  our  G.  F.  C.  girls  took  part  in  the  very  pleas¬ 
ant  service  held  in  West  Market  M.  E.  Church  Easter 
Sunday. 

*  *  * 

The  catalogues  for  this  year  are  fresh  from  the  press, 
and  are  very  artistically  gotten  up.  A  neat  little  album 
of  views  will  be  mailed  with  each  copy,  and  will  really  be 
a  nice  souvenir  of  the  college. 
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One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  May  will  be  the 
music  recital  given  by  the  sole  graduate,  Miss  Alice 
Wemple. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock  have  returned  from  making  a 
tour  through  the  Northern  States,  visiting  all  the  large 
colleges. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  excursion  to  Pilot  Mountain  leaves  at  seven 
o’clock  a.  m.,  April  25th.  Quite  a  number  of  G.  F.  C.  girls 
are  hoping  to  go. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Weaver,  our  chaplain,  has  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  our  student  body.  We  look  forward  to  his  weekly  visits 
with  great  pleasure. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  that  Miss  Eva  Heitman’s  delicate  health 
prevents  her  from  returning  from  her  home  where  she 
went  for  Easter  holiday, 

*  #  * 

Teacher — “Miss  K — ,  will  you  please  give  one  of  the 
most  common  ferments  used  in  making  vinegar?” 

Miss  K — “Microbes.”  * 

*  *  * 

Our  mail  has  been  much  increased  recently  by  a  number 
of  neat  little  invitations  to  the  debate  at  Trinity  College. 
Would  that  we  had  been  there  to  cheer! 

*  *  * 

A  modest  maiden  stepped  into  a  store  and  inquired, 
“Have  you  any  real  nice  toilet  soap?” 

Clerk,  promptly — “Yes’m,  here  is  a  splendid  article  in 
shaving  soap  which  we  are  now  offering  at  five  cents  a 
cake.  May  I  wrap  it  up  for  you?” 

Maiden — “No,  if  you  please.” 
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Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  pastor  of  Centenary  M.  E.  Church,  came 
up  and  conducted  prayers  one  morning  recently.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  with  us  often. 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  party  of  our  teachers  went  out  to  Guilford  Col¬ 
lege  recently  to  attend  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
literary  societies.  They  report  a  delightful  evening. 


*  *  x 

“Mi$s  Lucile,  will  you  give  Newton’s  law  of  gravitation?” 

Miss  Lucile — “A  body  in  motion  continues  in  motion, 
and  a  body  at  rest  remains  at  rest” — and  there  she  rested. 

*  *  * 

Miss  B. — “The  last  photographs  we  had  enlarged  were 
done  by  Waytt.” 

Miss  S. — “Why,  I  never  heard  of  making  pictures  by 
iveight.  ” 

*  *  * 

The  University  Glee  Club  entertained  quite  a  crowd  at 
Bogart’s  Opera  House  recently.  It  is  always  delightful, 
but  the  “Varsity”  had  swept  the  Yale  fellows  off  the  held, 
and  it  made  things  especially  lively. 

*  *  * 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  commence¬ 
ment  we  give  below  the  graduating  class  of  ’96: 


Mias  Bell . 

Miss  Burroughs 

Miss  Clark . 

Miss  Castlebury 
Miss  Crosland. . 

Miss  Dixon . 

Miss  Dunlap. . . . 
Miss  Fowler. . . . 

Miss  Griffin . 

Miss  Hadley. . . . 
Miss  Holder. . . . 


. Harlowe,  N.  C. 

. Conway,  S.  C. 

. Reidsville,  N.  C. 

. Method,  N.  C. 

_ Rockingham,  N.  C. 

King’s  Mountain,  N.  C. 

.  . Paris,  N.  C. 

. New  Berne,  N.  C. 

. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

. Wilson,  N.  C. 

. Cokesbury.  N.  C. 
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Miss  Johnson. . . . 
Miss  C.  Johnston 
Miss  S.  Johnston 

Miss  Jones . 

Miss  Mayo . 

Miss  Pierce . 

Miss  Pugh . 

Miss  Satterfield.. 

Miss  Stevens . 

Miss  Sparger. . . . 
Miss  Swindell. . . . 

Miss  Utley . 

Miss  Watlington. 
Miss  Whitaker  . . . 

Miss  Wyche . 

Miss  Wells . 


Rockingham,  N.  C. 

_ Littleton,  N  C. 

_ Littleton,  N.  C. 

. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

. Conway,  S.  C. 

. Weldon,  N.  C. 

.  .Morrisville,  N.  C. 
. .  .Roxboro,  N.  C. 

_ Roxboro,  N.  C. 

. . .  .Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
..New  Berne,  N.  C. 

. Apex,  N.  C. 

.Greensboro,  N.  C. 

_ Raleigh,  N.  C. 

..Henderson,  N.  C. 
. Shelby,  N.  C. 
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Bessie  M.  Dunlap,  Ella  Burroughs,  Editors. 


Miss  Bessie  Davis  is  teaching  at  Closs,  N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Lillie  Chandler  is  now  Mrs.  K.  Williams. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Allah  Troy  is  teaching  in  Louis  burg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ella  Slade  is  teaching  near  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Gattis  has  a  school  in  Cedar  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ora  Koonce  has  a  private  school  in  Bonna,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alma  Cozart  is  visiting  in  Knap  of  Reeds,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Rowland  is  teaching  in  Middleburg,  N.  C. 

*  x  * 

Miss  Lota  Troy  is  teaching  in  Littleton  Female  College. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Kate  Wright  is  now  Mrs.  Curtis,  of  Winston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Grafflm  is  now  Mrs.  J.  T.  Medlin,  of  Florida. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Hammond  is  now  Mrs.  Noble,  of  Trenton, 
N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Sims,  nee  Miss  Kittie  Foscue,  is  living  in  Trenton, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edna  Fields,  Mrs.  Fred  Tate,  lives  in  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sue  Koonce  is  now  Mrs.  A.  C.  Burt,  of  Comfort, 

N.  c. 

#  *  * 

Miss  Allie  Brown  is  now  Mrs.  W.  R.  Ware,  of  Monroe, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Margaret  Hampton  has  a  position  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Della  Wall  is  keeping  house  for  her  father  in  Mad¬ 
ison,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Annie  Baker  is  now  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  B.  Moss,  nee  Miss  Minnie  Hester,  is  living  in  Hes¬ 
ter’s,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  T.  J.  Finch,  Miss  Hannah  Brown,  lives  near  Thom¬ 
as  ville,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  E.  Rose,  nee  Miss  Mag  Winstead,  is  now  living  in 
Enfield,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nannie  McCall  has  a  very  prosperous  school  at 
English,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Dixon,  Miss  Emma  Thomas,  now  lives  near 
Winston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ida  Holder,  now  known  as  Mrs.  D.  M.  Jones,  lives 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 
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XL  be  College  Message 

!s  Published  for  the  poliowing  Reasons: 


First 

To  stimulate  and  reward  literary  effort. 

Second 

To  furnish  news  about  College  people  and  things  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

THird 

To  provide  a  medium  of  communication  between 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  ought  never  to  forget 
one  another. 

Fourth 

To  create  and  maintain  a  general  interest  in  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College. 

The  editors  would  like  to  have  all  friends  of  Christian 
education  enrolled  as  subscribers.  They  feel  that  all  for¬ 
mer  students  of  the  College  would  surely  get  50  cents 
worth  of  good  out  of  The  Message  in  one  year. 

They  think  all  students  now  in  College  cannot  offord  not 
to  subscribe. 
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SOMEWHAT  PERSONAL. 


The  appearance  of  this  issue  of  The  Message  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  lives  of  the  present  editors,  who  assume 
the  tripod  with  some  misgivings  after  the  successful  year 
under  the  former  managers. 

We  promise  to  make  Ti-ie  Message  as  good  as  we  can 
consistent  with  our  college  duties  and  compatible  with 
financial  safety.  We  invite  honest  criticism  and  will 
try  to  profit  by  all  such  if  given  in  the  spirit  of  true  in¬ 
terest.  We  trust  that  our  work  may  not  be  hampered 
bv  the  carelessness  or  indifference  of  our  friends  who 
fail  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  promptly.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  policy  of  the  Business  Manager  to  pay  all 
obligations  as  they  become  due.  This  takes  money,  and 
as  we  have  but  two  sources  of  revenue,  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  we  ask  that  all  interested  in  the  success 
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of  The  Message  sit  down  at  once  and  send  us  twenty-five 
stamps  or  fifty  cents. 

We  cannot  complain  of  our  advertising  patronage, 

and  we  wish  here  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  all 
who  are  represented  in  these  pages. 

*  * 

> 

We  think  all  the  students  in  college  ought  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  their  College  Organ,  and  we  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  every  one  to  make  a  start  by  paying  her  subscrip¬ 
tion  . 

*  *  * 

We  hope  that  our  exchanges  will  be  as  prompt  in  their 
arrivals  as  they  were  last  year,  and  we  wish  to  thank 

them  in  advance  for  their  timely  and  most  welcome 
visits . 

*  *  * 

The  movement  set  on  foot  bv  the  Alumnae  Association 

«/ 

to  build  an  Alumnae  Hall  shall  receive  our  hearty  sup¬ 
port.  We  will  be  glad  to  announce  contributions  from 
time  to  time  as  received  by  our  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Peacock. 

*  *  * 

Our  constantly  increasing  Library  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  We  now  have  more  than  2,800  volumes,  and  our 
needs  continue.  Let  all  friends  of  the  Institution  send 
us  books  and  pamphlets  or  contributions  in  cash.  We 

are  exceedingly  anxious  to  add  one  thousand  new  vol¬ 
umes  this  scholastic  year.  Who  will  start  the  ball  to 
rolling  by  donating  something  this  month? 

*  *  * 

Finally,  let  us  chronicle  with  gratitude  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  College  despite  the  incessant  cry  of  “hard 
times”  and  the  general  depression  in  all  lines  of  business. 
We  enrolled  107  the  first  five  days  which  is  four  more 

than  we  had  at  the  same  time  last  year  and,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  that  was  one  of  the  best  years  the  College  has 
had  in  its  long  and  glorious  history. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLK-LORE. 


As  Uncle  Remus  sat  in  his  cabin  relating  the  wonderful 
exploits  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  of  “Miss  Meadows  endegals,” 
the  rosy-cheeked  chap,  who  formed  his  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence,  inquiringly  asked:  “Who  was  Miss  Meadows,  Uncle 
Remus?”  With  the  dignity  of  one  bestowing  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary,  came  the  venerable  patron’s  reply: 
“Don’t  ax  me,  honey.  She  wus  in  de  tale,  Miss  Meadows 
en  de  gals  wus.”  Without  infinite  research,  if  asked  the 
source  of  the  folk-lore  that  permeate  not  only  our  “land  of 
sunshine  and  flowers,”  but  all  civilization,  what  better  an¬ 
swer  could  be  given  than  “hi’t  wus  in  de  tale?” 

The  name  folk-lore  originated  just  fifty  years  ago  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  writer,  who,  urging  a  collection  of  what  in 
England  was  known  as  popular  literature,  remarked  that 
it  would  be  most  aptly  designated  by  a  good  Saxon  com¬ 
pound,  “folk-lore,”  including  popular  legends,  traditions 
and  superstitions  once  proper  to  the  whole  race,  but  now 
preserved  among  its  less  highly  educated,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  more  conservative  elements. 

Notwithstanding  the  people  were  slow  in  selecting  an 
accurate  expression  for  their  beliefs  and  practices,  folk¬ 
lore  by  no  means  rivals  Roentgen’s  X  ray  as  a  “new  tan¬ 
gled  invention.”  Elements  of  folk-tales  have  been  traced 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  some  portions  of  them  seem 
to  be  prehistoric  in  date.  Germinating  in  the  highlands  of 
Northern  India,  the  cradle  of  the  Aryans,  folk-lore  put 
forth  unconsciously  under  the  nurture  of  the  simple  mind 
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that  conceived  and  tended  it,  seeds  that  have  found  lodg¬ 
ment  and  growth  in  every  nation.  A  most  forcible  proof 
of  its  vast  scope  of  uninterrupted  abode  in  time  and  the 
prominence  it  has  attained  as  a  factor  in  human  life,  is  its 
universal  distribution  throughout  art  and  literature — “the 
index  to  the  life  of  the  people.”  Myths  and  legends  were 
the  literary  neucleus  of  the  early  Roman  and  Greek  writ¬ 
ers,  and  are  closely  interwoven  into  English  and  American 
literature.  Beowulf,  the  oldest  poem  in  the  language,  is 
founded  on  myth.  Frequent  allusions  to  legends,  myths, 
traditions  and  superstitions  are  found  in  Chaucer’s 
Knight’s  Tale;  Spencer’s  Faerie  Queene;  Shakespear’s 
and  Milton’s  works,  Cowper’s  Task;  Byron’s  Childe  Har¬ 
old;  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King;  Ruskin’s  Queen  of  the 
Air;  Longfellow’s  Masque  of  Pandora;— hardly  a  book  or 
poem  has  been  written  in  which  there  is  no  reference — 
direct  or  indirect — to  folk-lore.  The  mythical  characters, 
“themselves  enthroned  in  art,”  were  fitting  models  for 
classic  painting  and  sculpture. 

Although  the  State  is  steeped  in  folk-lore,  little  discrim¬ 
ination  can  be  made  between  that  which  flavors  a  Tar  Heel 
and  that  which  colors  a  Southerner,  for  both  were  open  to 
the  same  channels — ancestors  and  negro  slaves.  If  the 
term,  North  Carolinian,  includes  both  the  man  who  was 
born  in  the  State  and  the  ‘one  who  has  lived  in  it  long 
enough  to  grasp  its  manners  and  customs,  cannot  “North 
Carolina  Folk-lore”  designate  that  which  it  originated 
and  that  which  has  existed  within  its  bounds  sufficiently 
long  to  be  woven  into  its  every-day  actions?  The  popular 
tales  that  are  told  and  re-told  in  the  “glorious  Old  North 
State”  are  not  “allegorical  creations,”  but  are  born,  and 
their  fascinating  study  leads  back  to  the  ideas  of  “primi¬ 
tive  man  in  the  forest  primeval” — the  germ  of  all  folk-lore. 
The  rude,  deep-souled  ancestor  with  the  “free,  open  sense 
and  simplicity  of  a  child,  yet  with  the  ripe  faculty  of  a 
man,”  awed  by  his  mute  surrounding,  could  not  dismiss  it 
from  his  mind  with  names  and  formulas.  To  his  wild 
heart  it  had  a  significance.  What  meant  “this  green, 
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fiowery,  rock-built  earth,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
many-sounding  seas; — that  great  deep  sea  of  azure  that 
swims  overhead;  the  winds  sweeping  through  it;  the  black 
cloud  fashioning  itself  together,  now  pouring  out  fire,  now 
hail,  and  rain;  .  .  .  the  illimitable,  silent,  never  resting 
thing  called  time,  rolling,  rushing  on,  swift,  silent,  like  an 
all-embracing  ocean-tide,  on  which  we  and  all  the  universe 
swim  like  exhalations  are ,  and  then  are  not?”  What  meant 
it?  The  world,  now  divine  only  when  seen  through  the 
‘‘eyes  of  the  gifted,”  was  then  divine  to  whomsoever  would 
study  it.  Man  of  antiquity,  truth-searching  in  his  nature, 
attempted  to  interpret,  by  quaint  stories,  the  unusual  phe¬ 
nomena  of  his  environments,  and  to  solve  the  inscrutable 
problems  of  the  Sphynx  Life.  He  recognized  that  force 
was  behind  nature,  but  ignorant  of  the  omnipotent,  omni¬ 
present  God  who  “clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,”  allowed 
his  busy  brain  to  invent  pretty  romances  of  interpretation 
in  which  both  animate  and  inanimate  were  endowed  with 
super natual  powers. 

Bean,  Coal  and  Straw  were  journeying  together;  a  little 
babbling  brook  was  reached,  over  which  Straw  gallantly 
offered  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  Coal  started  over  first,  but 
after  taking  a  few  steps  the  maiden  became  giddy,  and  in 
her  hesitation  burned  Straw;  both  fell  into  the  stream. 
Bean,  who  prudently  lingered  on  the  bank,  laughed  so 
heartily  at  the  folly  of  her  companions  that  she  bursted 
her  cloak.  A  tailor  passing  by  kindly  sewed  up  the  rent 
made  by  her  senseless  hilarity,  but  unfortunately  he  used 
black  thread,  and  that  is  why  to  this  day  all  beans  have  a 
dark  seam.  Although  man’s  .own  production,  he  had  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  such  simple  stories. 
They  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  faith.  Casually  glanc¬ 
ing  through  the  chaos  of  “bewildering,  inextricable  jungle 
of  delusions,  confusions,  falsehoods  and  absurdities”  in¬ 
serted  in  the  rude  ancestral  note-book,  not  only  explana¬ 
tions  of  visible  appearances  are  found,  but  wonderful  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  genesis  of  abstract  feelings  are  unfolded. 
The  first  woman,  into  whose  hand  had  been  placed  a  casket 
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which  she  was  forbidden  by  the  gods  to  open,  overcome 
by  the  unmanageable  curiosity  that  characterizes  her  de- 
cendants,  pried  into  it.  Forthwith  escaped  innumerable 
plagues — rheumatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  envy,  spite,  jeal¬ 
ousy — for  hapless  man.  The  lid  was  hastily  replaced  just 
in  time  to  prevent  Hope  from  entering  the  world. 

As  the  child  of  to-day  gazes  at  the  snowy  masses  of 
clouds  and  builds  for  itself  air  castles,  so  did  primitive 
man.  “The  yellow-haired  Phoebus  drove  westerly  all  day 
in  his  flaming  chariot;  or,  perhaps,  as  Meleager,  retired 
for  awhile  in  disgust  from  the  sight  of  men;  wedded  at 
eventide  the  violet  light,  Aenone,  which  he  had  forsaken 
in  the  morning;  sank  as  Hercules  upon  a  blazing  funeral- 
pyre;  or,  as  the  fish-god,  Dagon,  swam  nightly  through 
the  subteranean  waters  to  appear  eastward  again  at  day¬ 
break.”  These  extravaganzas  builded  from  nature  are 
the  parents  of  the  nursery  fairy  tales  and  ghost  stories 
that 

“Harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.” 

More  than  “mere  foolishness”  to  be  told  for  children’s 
amusement,  they  are  a  retrospective  telescope  disclosing 
the  field  of  “thought  of  the  ancient  thinking  soul.” 

The  slight  variation  that  hundreds  of  years  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission  has  wrought  in  the  explanatory  tales,  is  in  a  few 
cases  hardly  perceptible,  Some  are  essentially  unchang¬ 
ed,  while  others  have  changed  only  in  language  or  in  the 
reduction  of  compass.  Poor  Jack  the  Giant  killer,  with 
his  “miraculous  shoes  of  swiftness,  coat  of  darkness, 
sword  of  sharpness,”  is  none  other  than  Thor,  the  thunder 
god  of  Norse  mythology.  Cinderella  and  Red  Riding  Hood 
are  outgrowths  from  the  Scandinavian  Myth  of  Werewolf; 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  Grimm’s  Tales  tells  how  the  wicked 
step-mother  changed  the  little  step-son  into  a  fawn,  and 
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the  creature  had  to  flee  all  day  before  the  hunters.  Only 
when  the  wicked  woman  was  burned  at  the  stake  could 
the  child  resume  its  human  shape.  The  sisters  One-eye, 
Two-eye  and  Three-eye  are  the  Graeae;  Little  Boy  Blue 
who  tooted  his  new  horn  for  the  animals  from  morn  till 
night,  is  Orpheus  in  Lilliputian  rigging. 

The  plantation  negro,  born  with  “music  and  laughter  in 
his  mouth  in  lieu  of  a  silver  spoon,”  and  whose  heritage  is 
a  heart  too  light  and  leaky  to  hold  trouble  long,  has  favored 
North  Carolina  with  a  large  donation  of  folk-lore.  Their 
variously-shaped  wooly  heads  are  packed  with  legends  and 
superstitions  of  every  conceivable  variety,  but  if  a  special 
style  should  be  lacking,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  making 
it  to  order,  and  render  it  salable  with  “Leests  da’s  whut 
dey  say.”  “Yes,  suh,  I  alius  hyear  tell  dat  Adam  brung 
ter  backer  out’n  de  gyarden  of  Eden;  er  ruther  he  fetch  de 
seed  out.  Das  whut  dey  say.  Yes,  chile,  when  Adam  en 
Eve,  his  ole  doman  show  dey  lub  appuls  better ’n  dey  lub 
God,  and  ’gan  to  dike  darse’f  up  in  fig  leaves  stidder  gwin’ 
’bout  whut  he  tell  um  ter  do;  den  Ole  Marster  he  sont  de 
Angel  Gab’ul  to  tell  um  how  dey  got  ter  trabble.  Gab’ul 
he  come  en  kotch  Eve  at  home  patchin’  her  fig-leaf  apun, 
but  Adam  he  war’  nowhar  to  be  foun’.  He  keep  sca’ce 
’bout  dar  he  did;  caze  he  see  things  gittin’  curis.  He  leave 
Eve  to  do  de  argyfying  en  ketch  de  wust  un  it.  Bimeby, 
when  he  git  so  hongry,  en  he  thenk  Eve  dun  put ’nigh  jaw 
Gab’ul  to  death  anyhow,  he  come  sa’nterin’  up  de  hill  look¬ 
in’  mons’ous  unconsarned  lek  he  des  been  to  de  spring  or 
de  light ’ud  stump.  But  dat  didn’  do  no  good.  He  en  Eve 
got  dar  orders  to  trabble  de  naix’  day  bright ’n  early.  Soon 
de  naix’  mornin’  Gab’ul  he  got  de  keys  to  de  gyarden  gate 
en  come  down  to  let  um  out  en  fasten  um  out  f’rever. 
Gab’ul  sot  ’own  by  de  gate  en  wait  er  long  time.  Bimeby 
Gab’ul  see  er  great  big  stack  er  taters  en  inguns  en  col- 
lards  wid  watermillions  piled  on  top,  come  er  wobbling’  up 
thu’  the  bushes.  He  look  en  he  look,  but  he  couldn’  mek 
out  whut  ’twus  twel  he  see  two  big  black  feet  und’  de 
stack.  He  know  Adam’s  big  toes,  en  dough  dem  feet 
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mighty  long,  he  know  dat  Adam  bound  to  be  summers  in 
hollerin’  distance  rouiT  dar.  He  call  en  Adam  ans’  him 
back  out’n  de  stack  es  piterful  es  if  he  at  de  mourner’s 
bench.  Den  Gab’ul  ’gan  ter  walk  roun’  de  stack  en  peep 
in  thu’  de  cracks;  after  while  he  mek  out  whut  'twus. 
Adam  when  he  see  he  had  ter  leave  de  gyarden  er  Eden, 
wus  fixin’  ter  ca’er  li’l  sump ’in’  t’eat  long  wTid  ’inr  His 
ole  domon,  Eve,  wus  follerin’  berhin’  drivin’  her  pig  en 
totin’  her  stack  er  gourds  en  ’nough  strings  er  red  pepper 
to  er  retch  er  mile.  Well,  Gab’ul  he  wus  mighty  sorry  fer 
um  bofe  but  he  had  ter  mek  urn  lay  de  las’  thing  down — 
all  de  taters,  en  inguns,  en  watermillions,  en  collards,  en 
gourds,  en  red  pepper,  en  even  turn  dat  fat  pig  loose. 
Naw,  he  say,  ca’  ca’  dem  way.  But  hyere’s  sumpner  bet¬ 
ter ’n  dem  all.  Caze  whar  dis  li’l  seed  go  den  some  ob  de 
gyarden  er  Eden  it  go  too.  Dis  you  c’n  had  en  be  sho  to 
tek  kyeer  um  it.  Den  he  shuk  um;  en  turn  um  out;  en  he 
gin  bofe  er  li’l  brown  seed,  en  lock  de  gate  en  put  de  key 
in  his  weng  pocket;  en  went  in  de  gyarden. 

Eve  look  at  de  li’l  brown  seed  Gab’ul  gin  her  en  it  look 
so  li’l  en  trillin’  en  no  count  dat  she  flung  her’n  back  at 
Gab’ul  over  de  palm’s,  but  Adam  he  put  his’n  in  his  pocket. 
But  bimeby  when  Eve  had  to  patch  his  old  clo’es  wid  er 
simmon  leaf  she  foun’  dat  seed  en  flung  det  er  way  too. 

Well  dat  wus  en  de  spreng  er  year,  yer  know.  Caze  it 
stan’  ter  reason  dat  Gab’ul  was  gwin’  turn  um  out  en  time 
ter  make  er  crap  ter  winter  on. 

Dey  wander  roun’  en  dey  wander  roun’  twel  de  fall  of  de 
year  come.  One  day  dey  stop;  Adam  he  wus  ketchin  it 
hot  en  heavy.  ‘Yes,’  Eve  say,  ‘yer  set  dar  on  dat  rock  in- 
nercent  es  er  lamb  atter  bringin’  all  dis  triberlation  on  me. 
Ef  I  had  er  mammy  I’d  go  straight  back  ter  her  es  I  could 
walk.  Dat  I  would!’  Ev’y  now’n  den  she’d  let  ’im 
have  de  fiyuh-stick  over  his  haid.  Better  b’lieve  Adam 
wus  er  gruntin’ en  groanin’,  en  wushin’  dat  rib  er  his’n 
had  stay  en  his  side  whar  God  fust  put  it. 

’Thout  thenkin’  ’bout  whut  he  doin’  he  re’ch  down  lek 
folks  will  do  when  dey’s  pestered,  en  ketch  er  peece  er 
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leaf  en  put  en  ’is  rnouf.  Right  er  way  et  seem  lek  things 
git  better.  De  licks  fum  de  fiyuh-stick  feel  lek  luv  licks. 
Am!  Hit  wus  so  good  he  tell  all  de  udder  niggers  ’bout  it 
en  dey  bin  chewin  uver  since.  Wus  Adam  black?  Of 
course  he  wus!  Reckon  Ole  Marster  gwin’  send  white 
folks  here  clout  sendin’  darkey  on  er  head  ter  wait  on  um?” 

The  scores  of  such  illogical  tales  that  flourish  from  the 
sea-shore  to  the  mountains  are  the  products  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  ignorance  and  a  smattering  of  religion.  Prevalent 
among  the  older  generation  of  darkies  are  stories  that 
originated  in  an  endeavor  to  interpret  natural  phenomena. 
They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  told  in  Africa. 
The  role  of  Brer  Rabbit  in  ‘‘Uncle  Remus”  is  enacted  on 
the  Gold  Coast  by  a  Spider,  and  on  the  Slave  Coast  by  a 
Tortoise;  the  tar  baby  is  transformed  into  a  scarecrow. 

“Two  angels  guide 

The  path  of  man,  both  aged  and  yet  young, 

As  angels  are,  ripening  through  endless  years. 

On  one  he  leans;  some  call  her  Memory, 

And  some,  Tradition;  and  her  voice  is  sweet. 

With  deep,  mysterious  accords.  ...  We  had  not  walked 
But  for  Tradition.” 

Parental  love  will  ever  force  man  to  cling  to  all  available 
knowledge  concerning  his  ancestors;  but  real  knowledge 
so  steadily  increases  in  the  “camera  obscura”  of  human 
memory  that  after  a  few  hundred  years  little  credence  can 
be  given  it.  However,  as  a  rule  students  of  history  are 
too  “book- worshipping”  in  their  views,  and  reject  “supple¬ 
ments  of  written  literature”  containing  gleams  of  truth 
that  would  lead  to  discoveries  of  valuable  information. 
The  story  of  the  Lost  Colony  and  the  Croatan  Indians, 
which  for  years  was  told  in  Eastern  Carolina  as  a  tradition, 
led  to  researches  that  resulted  in  proving  it  a  historical 
fact. 

The  traditions  of  North  Carolina  is  a  vast  subject.  “An¬ 
tiquated  verbosity”  clusters  around  nearly  every  old 
building,  bridge,  stream,  rock  or  tree  throughout  the 
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State.  In  the  “City  of  Oaks”  stands  a  colonial  brick  build¬ 
ing  at  which  La  Fayette  was  entertained  during  his  second 
visit  to  America,  and  the  home  of  Andrew  Johnson’s  child¬ 
hood.  “Chapel  Hillians”  take  delight  in  pointing  out  the 
“Davie  Poplar”  under  whose  branches  Gov.  Davie  and  oth¬ 
er  trustees  of  the  Committee  of  Localities  dined  in  1792  and 
declared  that  “then  and  there”  would  be  located  a  State 
University.  The  large  oak  tree  at  Guilford  Battle  Ground 
is  sacred  from  the  fact  that  Andrew  Jackson’s  (?)  horse 
bit  off  its  topmost  limb.  All  visitors  to  Pineville  take 
away  with  them  a  chip  from  the  bark  of  the  antiquated 
tree  under  which  Cornwallis  ate  supper. 

Durham  has  its  Bennett  House;  Charlotte,  the  steps  on 
which  was  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence;*Hills- 
boro,  Edenton,  Newbern,  Fayetteville,  Wilmington — every 
section,  county  and  town,  has  its  own  peculiar  reminders 
of  heroes  and  their  patriotic  deeds. 

Battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars,  and  the  finding  of  Indian  implements  have  given 
rise  to  many  traditions. 

One  of  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  State  is  that  the 
white  race  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Indians  by  stealing 
from  them  a  golden  cup,  the  gift  of  a  kind  “pale-face.” 
Thos.  Moore  in  his  “Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,”  has  im¬ 
mortalized  the  tradition  of  the  lost  lover  of  Drummond’s 
Pond.  The  treasures  of  Edward  Teach,  the  “Swamp  An¬ 
gel  Pirate,”  lie  buried  on  every  island  on  the  coast  and 
people  often  dig  for  them. 

Often  the  cruelty  of  an  oppressor  coins  for  himself  harsh 
stories  that  burn  themselves  as  traditions  into  the  mouths 
of  the  people.  The  crude  poet  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
Rednap  Howell,  taught  children  to  sing  in  doggerell  the 
wickedness  of  their  haughty  officials: 


“Says  Frohawk  to  Fanning,  to  tell  the  plain  truth, 
When  I  came  to  this  country  I  was  but  a  youth; 
My  father  sent  for  me;  I  wa’nt  worth  a  cross, 

And  then  my  first  study  was  stealing  a  horse. 
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I  quickly  got  credit  and  then  ran  away, 

And  haven’t  paid  for  him  yet  to  this  very  day. 

“Says  Fanning  to  Frohawk,  ’tis  folly  to  lie, 

I  rode  an  old  mare  that  was  blind  of  one  eye; 

Five  shilling  in  money  I  had  in  my  purse, 

’  My  coat  it  was  patched,  but  not  much  the  worse. 

But  now  we’ve  got  rich,  and  it’s  very  well  known 
That  we’ll  do  very  well,  if  they'll  let  us  alone." 

The  names  of  Maj.  Craig,  Gov.  Tryon,  Tarleton  and  Corn¬ 
wallis  are  associated  with  oral  heirlooms  of  their  infamy. 
The  liberated  slave  tells  wonders  about  “ole  massa  an’ 
missus,”  “po’  white  trash,”  and  “’fo’  de  war.” 

By  her  exhquisite  beauty,  Esther  Wake,  sister  of  Lady 
Tryon,  so  fascinated  the  grave  law-makers  that  she  induc¬ 
ed  them  to  vote  a  $75,000  palace  to  be  built  at  Newbern  for 
Gov.  Tryon. 

It  is  maintained  by  a  school  of  historians  that  the  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Declaration,  the  original  copy  of  which  was  burn¬ 
ed  in  1800,  is  but  a  myth;  others  indignantly  defend  the 
brave  deed,  and  prove  that  copies  now  in  existence  are  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  destroyed  papers.  Both  parties  have  logi¬ 
cally  proven  their  assertions.  (?)  Which  is  true? 

Among  the  mountaineers  is  a  tradition  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  who  were  to  de¬ 
cide  the  boundary  line,  became  very  tired  of  their  work. 
“Let’s  run  straight  to  that  mountain,”  said  Tennessee. 
“Agreed,”  replied  North  Carolina.  By  this  act  Carolina 
lost  a  fertile  territory,  including  rich  copper  mines. 

In  every  family  are  traditions  about  the  heroism  of  their 
forefathers. 

Looking  back  through  the  avenue  of  time,  the  novelty  of 
the  modern  “heresays,”  that  crowd  either  side,  do  not  de¬ 
tract  but  rather  “lend  enchantment  to  the  view”  of  the 
towering  ones  of  the  “forefathers  of  the  hamlet”  that  can 
never  be  crowded  from  the  mind;  for  “thought  once  awak¬ 
ened  does  not  again  slumber.” 

“Man  is  ne’er  so  tame,  so  cherished  and  locked  up, 

But  he  will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.” 
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Nearly  every  day  reveals  signs  and  warnings  traceable 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Time  to  a  beginning.  The 
threads  of  a  few  have  been  broken,  and  after  following  the 
short  strand  of  their  existence,  bewilderment  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  searcher. 

While  the  happy  little  girls  and  boys  are  playing  ‘  ‘King 
William  was  King  Jennes’  son,”  “Here  we  go  round  the 
mulberry  bush,”  “Oats,  peas  and  barley  grow,”  and  other 
games,  does  it  occur  to  them  that  they  are  keeping  alive 
“sacred  fragments  of  forgotten  religion?”  When  the  care¬ 
ful  housewife  instructs  the  servant  to  stir  the  cake  batter 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  begun,  does  she  realize  that  it 
is  giving  fresh  impetus  to  the  smouldering  coals  of  ancient 
Sun  worship?  Years  ago  the  Phoenicians,  Druids  and 
Teutonic  sun-worshippers,  dressed  in  robes  of  snowy 
whiteness,  would  ascend  hills  and  mountains,  and,  as  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun  kissed  away  the  “dewdrop  tears”  from 
the  cheek  of  Mother  Earth,  would  greet  him  with  anthems, 
shouting  and  circular  dancing,  during  which  the  apparent 
course  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west  was  always  observed. 
Unexpected  survivals  of  this  form  of  worship  constantly 
appear.  The  dead  are  buried  in  such  a  position — east  and 
west — that  at  the  resurrection  morn  their  faces  may  meet 
the  rising  sun.  If  the  head  of  the  dying  sufferer  is  placed 
toward  the  east  death  will  be  easier.  Even  though  the 
moon  may  be  in  its  proper  phase,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
lye  soap  saponify  unless  the  ingredients  are  stirred  in  a 
“sun-wise”  direction  with  a  sassafras  stick;  the  fact  that 
negroes  will  not  burn  sassafras  awakens  a  train  of  thought 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  tree  was  venerated  by 
the  Romans. 

Prom  the  time  that  Moses  smote  the  rock  with  his  rod 
branches  of  one-year-old  peach  trees  have  had  the  peculiar 
property  of  revealing  hidden  water.  It  is  as  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  twig  of  peach  applied  to  a  wound  will  allay 
pain  as  that  a  twig  of  hickory  judiciously  applied  to  the 
small  boy  will  work  wonders. 

The  superstition  that  the  howling  of  a  dog  portends 
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death  in  the  family  is  the  skeleton  of  a  Scandinavian  belief 
that  wind  was  a  great,  ravenous  dog  whose  snarling  in  the 
tree  tops  indicated  his  hunger  for  human  flesh.  Misfor¬ 
tune  is  also  announced  by  the  hooting  of  an  owl;  the  quick¬ 
est  and  simplest  means  of  rendering  void  its  prophesies 
is  to  stick  the  shovel  in  the  fire  and  turn  the  tongs  upside 
down. 

The  awful  agonies  that  befell  the  Savior  on  Friday  has 
stamped  the  day  with  ill  luck  and  the  name  of  “Hangman’s 
Hay.”  Robinson  Crusoe  proved  that  Friday  was  all  right. 
The  busy  dress-maker  refuses  to  begin  a  piece  of  work  on 
that  day  of  the  week,  “for,”  she  explains,  “it  will  never  be 
finished.”  Thirteen  has  been  an  unlucky  number  since 
the  Paschal  Supper. 

From  the  day  that  Peter  was  reminded  of  his  unfaith¬ 
fulness  by  the  crowing  cock,  that  fowl  has  been  a  prophet 
for  humanity.  If  one  crows  often  near  the  door  company 
is  certainly  coming.  (And  if  it  is  a  busy  day  just  shoo  him 
away.)  The  belief  that  the  right  shoe  must  not  be  put  on 
the  left  foot  dates  back  to  a  Roman  emperor,  who,  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  put  on  his  left  shoe  first  one  morning  and  -came 
near  being  assassinated  before  the  close  of  the  day. 

Education  has,  in  a  measure,  loosened  the  encasing  shell 
of  superstition,  yet  there  are  those  who  still  see  a  “rusty 
nail  or  crooked  pin  shoot  up  into  prodigies.”  During  that 
terific  storm  in  March,  a  corpulent,  well-dressed  gentle¬ 
man,  struggling  manfully  to  keep  the  top  of  his  umbrella 
at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  with  his  head,  was  in  the  act  of 
hailing  a  carriage  when  his  eyes  lit  upon  a  crooked  pin.  In 
his  hasty  effort  to  grasp  the  favorable  omen,  his  umbrella, 
bidding  him  an  unceremonious  adieu,  went  flying  down  the 
avenue,  the  vehicle  passed  from  sight,  his  gold  glasses  fell 
into  the  mud,  and  his  twenty-dollar  beaver,  the  pride  of 
his  family,  was  utterly  ruined,  but  lie  got  that  pin.  So  even 
the  thoroughfares  echo  with  superstitions. 

Two  young  ladies  were  out  shopping  last  week  and  chat¬ 
ting  busily  while  walking  down  Main  street,  when  a  yellow 
dog  ran  across  the  street  just  in  front  of  them.  “Oh,  Lu- 
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cinda  Maria!  That  horrid  old  dog.  He's  spoiled  the  whole 
business.  I  wouldn't  buy  a  thing  this  evening;  it  would 
fade,  or  draw  up  or  do  something,  I  know.  I'm  not  super¬ 
stitious  a  bit,  but  I’d  rather  be  on  the  safe  side.”  And 
apparently  much  dejected  they  passed  beyond  hearing  dis¬ 
tance. 

A  party  of  men  were  being  driven  over  an  abandoned 
road  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  when  a  little  gray 
squirrel  darted  across  the  path.  “Ugh,”  grunted  the 
driver,  “Gwine  ter  have  sum  trebul.”  A  few  minutes 
later  on  driving  over  a  stump  a  wheel  wras  detached,  but 
•  he  showed  neither  surprise  nor  anger,  but  began  repairing 
the  damage  with  the  air  of  one  “powerless  to  contend  with 
adverse  fortune.” 

The  life-preserving  hind  leg  of  a  grave  yard  rabbit  will 
befriend  its  owrner  in  emergencies  and  bear  him  safe  past 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

These  are  but  outgrowths  of  the  old  belief  that  hares 
and  black  cats  were  the  embodiments  of  Satan  and  had  free 
concourse  with  watches. 

A  crowing  hen  is  a  bad  sign.  Just  why  is  difficult  to 
trace,  perhaps  because  it  is  considered  the  “assumption 
by  a  female  of  masculine  perogatives.” 

Among  North  Carolina  farmers — students  of  nature — 
are  found  numerous  superstitions  that,  although  remnants 
*bf  heathen  worship  of  heavenly  bodies,  are  sustained  by 
their  veracity  proven  by  repeated  observations.  Their 
barometer  is  God’s  own  handiwork: 

“Evening  red,  morning  gray, 

Sets  the  traveler  on  his  way; 

Evening  gray,  morning  red, 

Brings  rain  on  the  traveler’s  head.” 

If  there  is  a  bank  in  the  North  on  Sunday  night  it  wfill 
rain  before  Wednesday  night. 

Each  of  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  year  are  weather 
prophets  for  the  month  corresponding  to  it  in  number. 
When  a  cat  sneezes  prepare  for  rain;  wind  will  blow  from 
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the  point  the  cat  faces  when  it  washes  its  face,  and  fair 
weather  will  follow.  The  ground  hog  is  the  forerunner  of 
spring.  The  positions  of  the  horns  of  the  moon  foretell 
dry  and  wet  weather;  plants  whose  fruit  ripens  in  the  sun 
must  be  planted  on  light  nights.  The  lard  of  hogs  killed 
“on  the  full  of  the  moon”  will  “dry  up”  as  the  moon  wanes. 

The  honest  toiler,  heeding  not  the  harsh  criticisms  of 
astonomers  and  “book  lamin’”  on  his  personal  knowledge, 
takes  down  the  old  family  Bible  yellow  with  age,  and  open¬ 
ing  it,  reads  for  the  edification  of  his  pert  interviewers 
such  verses  as  Gen.  1:14:  “And  God  said  let  there  be 
lights  in  the  firmaments  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs;  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  years,”  or  Psalm  104:19:  “He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  moon  for  seasons,”  or  Matt.  16:1-4.  (The  si¬ 
lence  that  follows  is  painful.) 

Man  enveloped  himself  and  nature  within  a  maze  of  su¬ 
perstitions.  The  cut  of  the  features,  color  of  eyes  and 
hair,  size  and  shape  of  nose,  teeth,  mouth,  ears  and  hands, 
are  indexes  to  character  and  disposition;  common  sense 
accompanies  a  high  forehead;  “big  head,  little  wit;  little 
head,  not  a  bit.”  A  mole  on  the  back  of  the  neck  marks 
every  child  of  fortune;  various  superstitions  are  connected 
with  the  itching  ear  and  hand  and  burning  cheek.  All 
gems,  too,  have  their  peculiar  meaning;  never  wear  an 
opal.  The  Hying  of  a  ravpn  over  a  house  is  a  warning  to 
its  inmates  to  put  on  their  best  suits,  for  a  visitor  may  be 
expected,  and  the  number  of  hours  before  his  arrival  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  flapping  of  the  bird’s  wings. 

In  her  wisdom  and  foresight  North  Carolina  has  pre¬ 
pared  among  her  store  of  beliefs  something  for  every 
need.  She  has  provided  weird  counter-charms  for  the 
staid  and  dignified  persons  who  encounter  ghosts,  goblins 
and  witches.  Amber  beads,  nutmegs  tied  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  and  faith  doctors  have  effected  remarkable  cures. 

The  msthetic  superstitions  that  originated  in  a  univer¬ 
sal  desire  for  amusement  are  mostly  those  pertaining  to 
the  success  of  future  years,  as  revealed  on  Hallowe’en,  St. 
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Agnes’  Eve,  First  Day  of  May,  or  by  counting  white  horses 
and  stars,  exploring  the  bottom  of  a  tea  cup,  naming  wish 
bones  and  apple  seed,  dreams,  falling  of  a  lire  coal,  twirl¬ 
ing  of  chairs.  Santa  Claus  and  his  yearly  visits  at  Christ¬ 
mas  constitutes  the  most  popular  superstition. 

Some  beliefs  are  forged  to  keep  the  thoughtless  child 
from  evil  and  danger.  He  spares  the  lives  of  numberless 
frogs  for  fear  of  stutnping  his  toe,  and  refrains  from  trim¬ 
ming  his  nails  on  Sunday  lest  his  enemy  will  tell  untruths 
about  him. 

How  easily  the  mind  is  strengthened  in  superstitious 
practices!  Who  among  the  senior  Latin  class  does  not  re¬ 
member  how,  as  a  supplement  to  their  ignorance,  they 
solved  the  difficulty  of  using  the  different  modes  of  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written  Indicative 
and  Subjunctive,  and  deciding  in  favor  of  the  mode  that 
fell  upwards.  When,  for  the  first  time,  their  exercises 
wTere  returned  with  the  teacher’s  commendation,  “very 
good,”  in  letters  of  red,  could  Allen  &  Greenough’s  gram¬ 
mar  itself  eradicate  from  their  brain  the  supeastitious  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  the  surest  plan  (and  certainly  less  work)  to 
cast  lots  than  to  spend  hours  of  vain  search  for  “cum  tem¬ 
poral  takes  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive;  cum 
causal  and  concessive  takes  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunc¬ 
tive,”  and  “a  primary  tense  in  the  indicative  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  primary  tense  in  the  subjunctive;  a  secondary 
tense  in  the  indicative  must  be  followed  by  secondary  tense 
in  the  subjunctive”? 

The  illiterate  man  shakes  his  empty  purse  at  the  new 
moon,  and  although  within  the  next  twenty-seven  days  he 
gains  one  dollar  and  loses  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents, 
forgetting  his  greater  loss,  he  thanks  Luna  for  her  kind¬ 
ness. 

Really  there  must  be  truth  and  significance  in  many  of 
the  superstitions  else  they  could  not  exist  for  so  long  time 
by  tradition  alone.  The  proverbial  expressions,  “A  good 
crop  of  persimmons  means  a  hard  year,”  and  “Thick  fur 
on  the  rabbit’s  back  betokens  a  stern  winter,”  are  but  man- 
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ifestations  of  God’s  all- wise  providence  in  protecting  help¬ 
less  brutes  from  hunger  and  cold. 

Beholding  mankind  from  the  promontory  of  Folk-lore, 
who  does  not  involuntarily  exclaim,  “What  a  cobweb  is  the 
brain  of  man.  What  a  funny  business  is  life!”  Queer  no¬ 
tions  “were  and  are  in  man;  in  all  men;  in  us,  too.”  The 
mightiest  forces,  Religion  and  Education,  have,  at  times 
in  the  world’s  history,  pierced  the  “ban-yan  jungle”  of 
folk-lore  enough  to  let  in  a  beam  of  unhampered  wisdom, 
but  victory  over  it  has  been  only  temporary.  Many  earn¬ 
est  efforts  may  be  made  to  efface  its  indelible  stamp,  but 
the  dim  outlines  can  still  be  traced  on  the  linen  scarf  of 
human  mind.  “The  superstition  in  which  we  were 
brought  up  never  loses  its  power  over  us  even  after  we 
understand  it.” 

With  the  intelligent,  it  matters  not  whether  they  break 
a  mirror,  drop  the  dish  rag,  go  under  the  ladder,  or  kill  a 
dirt-dobber,  but  with  the  unlearned  mass  it  means  hours 
of  anxiousness  and  utter  despair.  With  every  energy 
cramped  under  superstition’s  galling  shackle  of  “better  be 
on  the  safe  side,”  and  enticer,  “Experience,”  instead  of 
mastering  circumstances,  they  allow  meaningless  trifles 
to  divert  them  from  great  purposes. 

For  a  blessing  from  his  bounteous  hand  the  populace  are 
not  permitted  to  return  grateful  hearts  to  a  kind  Heavenly 
Father,  but  the  Giant  Folk-lore  bends  their  knees  in  grov¬ 
eling  submission  to  a  god,  Good  Luck,  whose  help  is  with¬ 
drawn  in  times  of  direst  necessity. 

“Foul  Superstition!  howsoe’r  disguised, 

Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 

For  whatsoe’er  symbol  thou  art  prized, 

Thou  sa.credotal  gain,  but  general  loss! 

Who  from  true  worship’s  gold  can  separate  thy  dross?” 

Maude  Lee  Castlebury. 
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THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 


The  approach  to  Naples  from  Rome  is  through  a  flat, 
hot  country  of  sickly  looking  vines.  On  the  left  is  a 
mountain  with  peculiar  clouds  hanging  about  its  sum¬ 
mit.  I  wondered  for  some  time  what  it  might  be  before 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  mountain  was  Vesuvius  and 
the  supposed  clouds  were  smoke  ;  then  I  felt  foolish  not 
to  have  thought  of  it  sooner.  Coming  out  of  the  station 
I  took  a  carriage,  which  started  off  with  a  jump  and 
promptly  collided  with  a  passing  wagon,  causing  some 
breakage  and  a  lurid  use  of  Italian  on  the  part  of  both 
drivers. 

One’s  first  impression  is  that  Naples  is  a  dingy,  ill- 
built,  ill-paved  city  :  the  streets  seem  as  if  they  might 
have  been  made  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  to 
speak  of  drainage  would  be  sarcasm.  As  you  go  thump¬ 
ing  over  them  you  get  glimpses  into  dark  little  alleys 
(or  you  might  better  call  them  stairways,  so  abruptly  do 
they  rush  up  the  hillside) ,  between  high  and  rickety 
houses.  Overhead  are  countless  little  balconies,  a  net¬ 
work  of  clothes  lines,  and  acres  of  clothes  hung  out  to 
dry.  In  the  streets  you  encounter  a  medley  of  huck¬ 
sters,  beggars,  monks,  priests,  little  donkeys  and  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  gentlemen — all  mingled  in  a  confusion 
that  is  past  describing.  Naples  is  not  a  quiet  place. 
Its  street  cries  are  terrific.  Most  things  for  household 
use  are  peddled  from  door  to  door,  and  every  trade  is  a 
frantic  haggle  that  looks  as  if  it  might  end  in  bloodshed, 
though  both  parties  know  from  the  first  what  the  aiticle 
is  worth  and  what  will  be  paid  for  it.  It  is  merely  the 
Neapolitan  way  of  doing  business. 

First  impressions,  then,  are  hardly  pleasant,  but  they 
soon  improve.  Dirt  and  raggedness  there  may  be,  but 
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infinite  picturesqueness  as  well.  You  come  to  fall  into 
the  spirit  of  this  shouting,  gesticulating,  eager,  hot- 
blooded  Southern  life,  the  life  of  a  people  who  laugh  at 
one  moment  and  are  ready  to  cut  throats  the  next,  who 
are  amused  at  things  wre  should  not  stop  to  notice,  and 
tragically  grieved  over  trifles,  and  who  take  the  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  of  life  with  a  serene  flippancy  that  nothing 
can  disturb.  It  might  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  seri¬ 
ous  only  in  their  amusements. 

In  reality  there  are  two  cities  of  Naples,  an  old  and  a 
new.  In  the  great  cholera  epidemic  some  years  ago  the 
awful  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  became  apparent. 
At  the  first  outbreak  King  Humbert  came  to  Naples  and 
remained  there  day  after  day  with  unfaltering  heroism, 
going  the  round  of  the  hospitals,  superintending  the  re¬ 
lief  in  person.  When  it  was  over  he  pronounced  that 
the  city  must  be  rebuilt.  And  now  the  work  goes  rigor¬ 
ously  forward.  Hideous  alleys  and  dens  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  disappearing,  and  broad  boulevards, 
open  squares  and  blocks  of  modern  buildings  replace 
them.  The  city  has  lost  as  well  as  gained  by  all  this. 
It  is  becoming  less  characteristic  and  more  common¬ 
place,  and  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  the  Naples  we  have 
always  thought  of  and  dreamed  of,  but  merely  a  copy  of 
any  other  modern  city.  But  its  wonderful  location  can 
never  be  altered  or  improved  away.  The  bay  of  Naples 
forms  a  kind  of  horseshoe,  roughly  speaking,  with  the 
city  itself  in  the  center,  the  heights  of  Posilipo  on  one 
side,  Vesuvius  on  the  other,  while  across  the  bay  are  the 
fairy-like  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri.  The  view  from 
the  Villa  Nazionale  (a  public  park  stretching  along  the 
water  front)  is  very  fine,  but  the  whole  panorama  is  seen 
at  its  best  from  San  Martino,  above  the  city.  When 
you  have  seen  this  you  may  not  feel  ready  to  die,  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  saying,  but  you  do  feel 
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that  you  have  touched  the  last  limit  of  natural  beauty 
that  life  has  to  offer. 

But  there  is  more  of  Naples  than  its  landscape,  more 
than  its  barefoot  priests  and  beggars  asleep  in  the  sun. 
It  contains  some  interesting  churches,  among  them  the 
cathedral,  where  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  still  liquifies 
three  times  a  year,  and  the  Carmine,  within  which  the 
last  of  the  Hohenstauffens  lies  buried  and  where  people 
intending  to  commit  murder  slip  in  and  dip  their  stil- 
lettos  in  the  holy  water  to  insure  good  luck.  There  is 
also  a  royal  palace,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  the 
world,  the  San  Carlo,  and  above  all,  the  Naples  Muse¬ 
um.  Space  would  not  suffice  for  even  the  merest  out¬ 
line  of  this  remarkable  collection.  It  contains  almost 
everything  found  in  Pompei,  it  contains  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  bronzes  in  the  world,  statues  such  as  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  a  notable  gallery  of  paintings,  four  thou¬ 
sand  vases  and  specimens  of  pottery,  room  after  room  of 
inscriptions,  frescoes  and  Mosaics  and — I  know  not  what 
beside.  To  understand  Pompei  one  must  not  only  visit 
the  ruined  city  but  also  see  what  has  been  brought  to 
this  Museum,  and  I  think  it  all  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  regards  household  comfort,  we  are  but  little  bet¬ 
ter  off*  than  the  Pompeians  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  while  in  point  of  decoration  and  taste,  in  fact, 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  life, 
thev  are  still  our  masters.  We  might  none  of  us  wish  to 
return  to  the  Pompeian  manner  of  living,  still  what  we 
can  learn  of  it  reveals  to  us  a  dignity  and  a  beauty  we 
may  well  envy  them. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  city  of  Pompei.  Lengthy  and 
learned  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Of 
my  ascent  of  Vesuvius  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  will  never 
do  it  again.  It  is  too  hard  work.  Salerno,  with  its 
quaint  cathedral  and  tomb  of  the  mighty  churchman, 
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Hildebrand,  is  outside  the  province  of  this  article,  as  are 
also  the  temples  at  Paestum.  Beside,  no  man  could  de¬ 
scribe  these  last.  They  are  among  the  absolute  things, 
if  that  expresses  my  meaning.  For  here  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison  are  not,  there  is  an  elemental  something  in  them 
and  we  say  without  qualifying  that  they  are  beautiful. 
There  are  few  things  in  the  world  of  which  I  would  speak 
in  this  sense.  I  myself  have  never  seen  half  a  dozen. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  Capri?  I  spent  nearly 
two  months  on  that  enchanted  isle,  whose  rocks  spring 
sheer  hundreds  of  feet  upward  from  the  blue  water, 
where  marvellous  glimpses  of  coast  and  sea  through 
spray  and  of  peach-blossom  or  lemon  and  orange  groves 
alternate  with  with  long  colonades  and  oriental  houses 
gleaming  white  in  the  sun.  I  imagine  we  are  all  fasci¬ 
nated  at  times  by  sayings  and  phrases.  While  in  Capri 
I  had  constantly  running  through  my  head  a  sentence 
of  Kipling : 

“Days  spent  on  the  blue  water  in  the  morning  of  the 
world.  ” 

That  sums  up  Capri.  For  here  time  is  turned  back¬ 
ward  for  our  sake.  Around  us,  in  ruins,  are  the  twelve 
villas  of  Tiberius,  and  over  the  island  yet  lingers  the 
shadows  of  his  life — infamous,  yet  very  wonderful. 

I  saw  Naples  last  as  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  un¬ 
der  the  full  moon,  homeward  bound.  I  gazed  long  at 
its  receding  lights  and  the  red  glow  of  Vesuvius  that 
seemed  to  follow  us  on  our  way.  0,  dolce  Napoli!  If  it 
pass  from  our  sight  it  has  passed  forever  into  our  mem¬ 
ory.  D.  C.  Branson. 
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HISTORY  AND  “HANTS.” 


In  visiting  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washington, 
the  stranger  has  pointed  out  to  him,  among  many  and 
more  beautiful  things,  the  “Tayloe  Collection.”  Unless 
he  be  well  versed  in'  the  early  history  of  the  city  or  is  a 
lover  of  antiquities,  he  passes  by  this  display  of  old 
china  in  its  odd  shapes  and  bright  colors,  handsome  old 
candelabra,  mahogany  tables  with  heavy  claw  feet,  etc., 
giving  to  these  relics  an  admiring  glance  and  perhaps 
coveting  now  and  then  some  rare  piece  for  a  souvenir. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer,  when  visiting  the 
gallery,  to  have  as  her  companion  the  daughter  of  an 
“old  Washington  girl,”  who  had  often  heard  her  mother 
tell  the  strange  stories  of  the  Tayloe  Mansion  and  knew 
much  of  the  place  and  its  history.  Finding  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  only  a  short  distance  away,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  go  in  search  of  it.  A  pleasant  walk  through  the 
White  House  grounds  and  two  blocks  beyond  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  old  pile,  so  redolent  with  historic  and 
legendary  lore.  We  needed  no  guide  to  point  out  the 
“hanted  house,”  as  it  is  usually  called,  for  there  it  stood 
in  the  heart  of  the  city — a  dilapidated  brick  mansion, 
jutting  out  into  a  point  at  the  intersection  of  18th  street 
and  New  York  avenue.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape  and 
was  built  in  1798  by  Colonel  John  Tayloe,  a  rich  planter 
of  old  Virginia.  He  and  Washington,  so  it  is  told,  were 
intimate  friends  and  when  the  colonel  wished  to  build  a 
mansion  in  some  city  Washington  persuaded  him  to 
place  his  residence  at  the  young  capital  and  assisted  in 
framing  the  plan  for  it.  Although  it  is  now  a  perfect 
picture  of  desolation,  yet  even  in  its  decay  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  bespeaks  old-time  hospitality  and  grandeur. 
On  the  front  is  a  circular  porch,  all  overrun  by  trumpet 
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vine  which,  being  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  has 
made  its  way  up  one  side  of  the  building  nearly  to  the 
steep  roof.  Right  proudly  its  scarlet  blossoms  hold  their 
heads  as  if  defying  Time  to  encroach  further  on  its 
rights.  Just  outside  the  widows  on  the  second  story  are 
small  circular  balconies,  around  which  runs  a  fancily- 
wrought  iron  railing.  A  similar  railing  protects  the 
basement  windows.  Much  of  the  glass  all  over  the  house 
is  broken  out,  and  here  and  there  through  shattered 
sashes  green  leaves  peep  into  dark  old  rooms  now  ten¬ 
anted  only  by  rats  and  spiders.  The  back  yard  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  high  brick  wall  and  is  entered  through  a 
heavy  gate,  or  more  properly  speaking,  doorway,  after 
the  old  English  style.  Near  the  back  door  grow  jessa¬ 
mine  vines  and  further  out  in  the  yard  stand  fig  bushes 
that  have  long  forgotten  the  gardner’s  hand.  The  grass 
is  high,  and  scattered  here  and  there  through  its  tangle 
are  bunches  of  purple  violets  which,  conscious  of  their 
freedom,  have  strayed  far  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
once  well-kept  beds.  The  whole  place  wears  an  air  of 
antiquity  which  is  unmistakable,  and  over  the  battered 
and  faded  chambers  and  in  the  desolate  halls  there  seems 
to  hover  a  sense  of  decay  and  sadness  that  oppresses  the 
visitor  immediately  on  entering  the  door-way. 

As  my  companion  and  I  walked  up  the  worn  stone 
steps,  many  passers-by  turned  an  inquiring  eye  toward  us 
and  occasionally  gave  us  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head, 
but  none  daunted  by  this,  we  pulled  hard  and  long  on 
the  old  tarnished  bell,  half  fearing  lest  the  door  be  open¬ 
ed  by  ghostly  hands,  but  anxiously  hoping  to  arouse  the 
watchman  from  the  War,  State  and  Navy  Building,  who, 
we  were  told  in  the  neighborhood,  occupied  one  room  of 
the  old  house.  While  waiting  for  some  response  within, 
the  many  strange  and  uncanny  stories  associated  with 
the  place  came  crowding  into  our  minds,  and  despite 
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the  bright  sunlight  which  everywhere  made  golden  the 
early  May  day,  our  hearts  grew  less  courageous  and  our 
nerves  somewhat  unsteady.  One  tradition — that  of  “the 
bell  ringing  incident” — is  of  that  tenacious,  obstinate 
nature  which  cannot  easily  be  shaken  from  one’s 
thoughts,  and  it  was  this  which  now  took  possession  of 
us.  The  story  goes~and  there  are  many  who  believe  it 
true — that  on  one  occasion  the  door  bell  of  the  mansion 
rang  very  loudly  and  the  servant,  answering  it  at  once, 
found  no  one  there.  Rather  puzzled  by  this,  she  report¬ 
ed  the  case  to  Colonel  Tayloe  who  immediately  went  in 
search  of  the  caller,  but  who  was  equally  as  unsuccessful 
in  finding  him.  All  at  once  every  bell  in  the  house  be¬ 
gan  to  ring,  and  they  were  no  modern  electric  bells  eith¬ 
er,  but  old-time,  well-behaved  ones.  In  spite  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  stop  the  noise,  they  continued  to  ring  at  inter¬ 
vals  night  and  day,  often  awakening  the  family  at  the 
dead  of  night.  All  possible  investigation  was  made,  but 
no  explanation  could  be  given  and  the  family,  in  des¬ 
peration,  finally  left  the  house  and  moved  to  a  farm  out 
in  Virginia.  This  strange  incident  was  recorded  in  the 
papers  of  that  day  and  given  as  the  truth.  From  that 
time  on  the  old  place  became  the  scene  of  many  ghostly 
encounters,  and  there  are  few  who  even  to-day  would  be 
willing  to  inhabit  it. 

Another  story  tells  of  the  tragic  death  of  a  talented 
young  man  who  was  killed  over  a  gambling  table  in  one 
of  the  upstairs  rooms.  The  spirit  of  the  murdered  man, 
it  is  said,  still  shrieks  about  from  room  to  room  during 
the  dark  hours  of  night.  Some  time  ago  a  man  deter¬ 
mined  to  stay  a  month  in  this  room,  supposed  to  be 
headquarters  for  the  ghost,  and  night  after  night  he 
came  tearing  down  stairs,  saying  that  spirits  had  chased 
him  out  of  bed,  etc.  Another  and  more  romantic  version 
is  that  the  restless  spirit  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Tay- 
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loe  family — a  young  girl  who  was  married  against  her 
wishes  to  one  man  while  her  heart  was  held  by  another. 
The  marriage,  proving  a  very  unhappy  one,  the  girl 
soon  died,  and  her  spirit  returned  to  wreak  ven¬ 
geance  upon  those  who  had  caused  her  life  to  be  thus 
wrecked.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  tales  of  nightly 
spectres  seen  flitting  about  the  desolate  chambers  and  of 
the  unearthly  noises  that  are  said  to  be  heard  in  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  night  echoing  about  the  old  ruin. 

While  thus  dwelling  on  the  supernatural,  my  com¬ 
panion  and  I  were  quickly  called  to  the  every  day  world 
by  the  appearance  of  the  old  watchman  at  the  front  gate. 
We  at  once  explained  our  presence  and  a  moment  later 
the  heavy  bolt  clicked  and  we  entered — not  merely  the 
abode  of  spectres,  but  what  was  once  the  executive  man¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States— the  White  House  of  Madison’s 
day.  Rich  as  the  old  place  is  in  legendary  lore,  its 
greater  wealth  lies  in  its  historic  associations.  In  1814 
when  the  President’s  Mansion  was  burned  by  British 
forces,  Colonel  Tayloe  at  once  offered  his  residence  to 
Madison  and  his  kindness  being  accepted,  the  Tayloe 
family  moved  out  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  first  room  on  entering  the  building  is  a  round  re¬ 
ception  hall,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  niche  in  the  wall 
containing  an  odd-looking  old  stove.  Packed  under  the 
stairway  in  another  part  of  the  house  is  the  marble  til¬ 
ing  which  once  covered  the  floor  of  this  hall.  Passing 
through  the  door  at  the  back,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
hall  proper,  at  the  right  hand  of  which  was  the  parlor 
and  on  the  left  the  dining-room.  One  cannot  but  con¬ 
trast  the  dreary  rooms,  now  dismantled,  with  those  once 
the  scenes  of  such  gaieties  as  were  indulged  in  by  the 
belles  and  beaux  of  Revolutionary  days.  Balls  and  re¬ 
ceptions  to  the  famous  statesmen  of  the  nation,  assem¬ 
blages  at  which  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  time 
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were  present,  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  no  house  was 
so  gay  with  Virginia  hospitality  as  the  one  now  but  a 
desolate  ruin  of  ancient  grandeur.  As  we  stood  in  the 
spacious  parlor,  the  Present  fled  from  us  and  back  came 
the  Past,  repeopling  the  dusty,  silent  old  chambers. 
Dolly  Madison  appeared  at  the  door-way  and  into  the 
time-eaten  rooms  began  to  crowd  courtly  dames,  with 
flowing  silken  robes  and  powdered  hair,  and  men  in 
knee  breeches  and  silver  buckles,  all  treading  the  stately 
measures  of  the  minuet.  Again  the  old  candelabra 
burned  brightly  from  the  mantel.  There  were  candles 
to  light  the  gallants  to  bed  and  dozens  of  slaves  coming 
at  their  slightest  call.  The  houses  were  few,  the  streets 
but  beaten  tracks  along  a  muddy  road,  and  our  now 
beautiful  capital  only  a  country  village.  Just  here  our 
reverie  was  again  broken  into  by  the  old  watchman  who 
remarked  with  some  degree  of  pride:  “Senator  Lodge 
— you  know  him,  don't  yer? — from  Massachusetts,  has 
offered  $500  for  that  mantlepiece,  but  Miss  Mary  Tayloe, 
who  lives  down  here  in  Norfolk,  she  and  her  brother 
who  owns  the  house  won't  sell  it  at  no  price."  The 
mantlepiece  in  question  is  indeed  beautiful,  being  of  the 
whitest  Italian  marble  and  the  carving  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship.  Just  below  the  shelf  is  the  design 
of  a  Bacchanalian  dance — Greek  women  holding  aloft  a 
graceful  arrangement  of  vines  heavy  with  clusters  of 
fruit.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  fireplace  stand  out  in 
relief  graceful  figures  of  Flora  and  Ceres.  The  deep 
windows  and  lofty  ceiling  also  attract  the  eye,  and  you 
feel  that  in  its  day  this  must  have  been  a  place  of  un¬ 
usual  magnificence. 

Leaving  the  parlor,  we  climbed  the  broad  stair-case 
and  entered  the  front  room  of  the  second  floor.  This, 
too,  is  circular  and  also  the  room  above,  the  window 
frames,  doors,  and  facings  even  being  curved  to  make 
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the  “line  of  beauty”  complete.  Here  was  Madison’s 
office  where  he  met  the  cabinet  members  and  discussed 
with  them  the  affairs  of  state.  Here  he  daily  received 
such  men  as  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Here  it  was  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  signed.  As  our  guide  opened  the  door  of  a  little 
side  room  along  the  wall  of  which  was  a  long  row  of 
wooden  pegs,  I  thought  how  often  have  they  held  the 
coats  and  hats  of  famous  politicians  and  statesmen. 

On  reaching  the  round  room  of  the  third  floor  we 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  stepped  over  a  half  century. 
The  scene  of  Virginia  hospitality,  of  stately  dames  and 
worthy  statesmen,  faded  into  one  of  more  quiet  coloring, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  gaiety  of  the  former. 
Around  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  sat  six  girls 
wrestling  with  French  verbs  and  accents.  Near  them 
watched  the  faithful  “sister,”  in  her  severely  plain 
dress  of  black,  relieved  only  by  snowy  cuffs  and  collars. 
You  readily  recognize  this  as  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  convent.  One  face  at  the  table,  full  of  thought 
and  beauty,  in  which  there  glowed  an  inextinguishable 
spark  of  humor,  was  particularly  attractive.  Now  and 
then  the  bright  eyes,  shaded  by  long,  soft  lashes,  strayed 
from  her  book  to  the  broad  glistening  Potomac  and 
watched  the  busy  boats  flying  here  and  there  along  its 
banks.  *  *  *  *  Forty  years  or  more  have  passed 

since  the  sisters  of  St.  Matthew’s  Academy  moved  their 
school  to  the  old  Tayloe  mansion,  and  the  bright-eyed 
little  girl  is  now  none  other  than  the  mother  of  my 
companion.  She  well  remembers  the  queer  noises  of 
the  old  building  and  how  indifferent  pupils  were  often 
reminded  in  a  half  serious  manner  of  the  spirits  that 
were  said  to  lurk  in  the  many  “cuddy-holes”  and  dark 
closets  around  them.  Although  the  good  sisters  had  to 
pay  no  rent  for  the  place,  they  soon  moved  to  more 
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peaceful  quarters,  leaving  the  public  to  guess  why. 

After  thus  spending  an  hour  or  so  amid  scenes  so  full 
of  historic  and  legendary  interests  the  old  watchman 
led  us  out  through  the  back  door,  and  in  return  for  the 
small  sum  which  his  patience  and  courtesy  had  so  well 
earned,  he  bowed  profoundly,  handing  to  my  companion 
a  small  bunch  of  flowers  as  he  said :  ‘  ‘  Send  these  to 

your  mother  and  tell  her  they  are  for  the  little  girl  who 
used  to  go  to  school  here.”  As  we  walked  away  from 
the  gate  and  again  entered  the  busy  world  without  those 
lines  from  the  Sketch  Book  came  into  my  mind  with 
peculiar  force:  “Each  age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside 
to  be  speedily  forgotten.  The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the 
idol  of  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection  ;  and  will  in 
turn  be  supplanted  by  his  successor  of  to-morrow.  * 

*  *  *  Thus  man  passes  away ;  his  name  perishes 

from  record  and  recollection  ;  his  history  is  a  tale  that 
is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin.” 

Lillian  Long. 
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Howdy  ! 

* *  *  * 

New  girls ! 

*  *  * 

More  than  110  students  already  in  ! 

*  *  * 

The  electric  bell  is  still  on  a  strike. 

*  *  * 

Subscribe  for  The  Message  at  once  so  as  not  to  miss 
any  number. 

*  *  * 

Will  our  old  subscribers  please  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  once? 

*  *  * 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.”  See  new  cur¬ 
tains  in  room  number  5. 

*  *  * 

“A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.” 

*  *  * 

“Do  we  receive  the  mails  here  on  Sunday?” 

“No  indeed,  they  are  not  even  allowed  to  walk  on  the 
campus.” 

*  *  * 

Professor — “What  is  space?” 

Bright  Student — “I  can't  remember  at  present,  but  I 
have  it  in  my  head.” 
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We  are  sorry  that  one  of  the  promised  biographies 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  appear  in  this  issue.  We  hope 
to  get  it  in  time  for  October. 

*  *  * 

Old  Student — “Art  homesick ?” 

Newie — “Not  at  ,all,  not  at  all;  but  dear  me  those 
wagon  wheels  out  there  do  remind  me  so  much  of  home.” 

*  x  ^ 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  J.  A.  Odell  for  a  copy  of  Bishop 
Galloway’s  new  book,  A  Circuit  of  the  Globe,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  for  A  History  of 
China. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Rachel  Tipton,  of  Tennessee,  Mary  Etta  Hos¬ 
kins,  of  Virginia,  and  Mary  Boyles,  of  Georgia,  are 
among  the  new  students.  We  extend  to  all  a  cordial 
greeting. 

*  *  * 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  worship  in  the  elegant 
new  church  last  Sunday.  It  is  a  model  structure,  and 
should  be  a  cause  of  just  pride  to  the  Methodists  of 
Greensboro. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Batson,  one  of  our  beloved  music  teachers,  is 
greatly  missed  by  us  all.  While  we  give  her  up  with 
great  reluctance,  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  her 
successor,  Miss  Orr. 

*  *  * 

We  note  with  much  pleasure  several  improvements 
since  commencement.  Several  of  the  walks  in  the 
campus  have  been  laid  out  and  macadamized,  a  new 
boiler  has  been  put  in,  a  new  floor  has  been  put  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  new  furniture  has  been 
bought  for  first  and  third  floors. 
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We  welcome  most  cordially  Misses  Lottie  Utley  (’96) , 
Kate  Griffin  (’96),  Birdie  Black  (’93),  and  Hattie 
Watlington  (’96) ,  who  have  entered  for  special  lessons 
in  Music  and  Elocution. 

*  *  * 

We  have  the  largest  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes 
that  have  been  here  in  a  dozen  years.  The  entrance 
examinations  here  had  a  tendency  to  fill  the  lower 
classes.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

*  *  * 

“ What’s  that?”  asked  a  nbwie,  pointing  to  the  gas- 
pipe  in  her  room. 

“Why,  that’s  the  place  where  they  used  to  set  the 
lamp  before  the  electric  lights  were  put  in,”  was  the 
reply. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Long,  teacher  of  Literature  and  History,  after 
spending  several  months  in  Washington  City,  is  at 
“home”  once  more.  We  are  delighted  to  have  her 
back  and  hope  there  is  no  “special  charm”  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  that  will  ever  take  her  from  us. 

*  *  * 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  voted  that  any  former 
students,  whether  graduates  or  noc,  are  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  hope  every  former  student  will  join 
at  the  next  meeting. 

*  * 

Many  of  the  best  firms  in  the  city  advertise  with  us, 
and  we  recommend  them  to  all  the  students.  Our  life 

as  a  college  paper  depends  on  our  advertisements.  Our 

0 

advertisers  give  us  their  patronage  as  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  propose  to  trade  with  those  who  patronize 


us. 
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Query  :  “How  may  one  hundred  girls  occupy  corner 
rooms  on  second  floor,  and  all  have  nice,  charming, 
delightful,  delicious,  congenial,  studious,  and  above 
all  things  stylish  room-mates ?”  Any  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  solution  of  the  above  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Lady  Principal. 

*  *  * 

The  graduating  class  of  ’97  promises  to  be  the  small¬ 
est  for  years.  So  far  no  new  student  has  entered  this 
class.  The  conditions  of  entrance  have  practically  de¬ 
barred  all  applicants.  Any  one  applying  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Senior  Class  now  has  to  stand  examinations 
on  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  studies. 

*  *  * 

The  existence  of  The  Message  depends  on  our  adver¬ 
tisements.  Our  advertisements  are  given  on  business 
principles.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  present 
liberal  patronage  unless  we  see  that  every  house  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  pages  gets  value  received  for  its  expen¬ 
diture.  We  therefore  ask  teachers  and  pupils  to  give 
their  trade  to  those  who  give  us  advertisements. 

Can  we  not  count  on  you  to  do  this? 

*  *  * 

Our  last  Commencement  was  a  great  success  in  every 
way.  The  weather  was  almost  perfect,  the  crowds  were 
large  and  well  behaved,  and  the  exercises  were  all  ap¬ 
propriate  and  well  executed.  The  Alumnse  were  here 
in  large  numbers,  and  put  on  foot  a  movement  to  erect 
an  Alumnag  Hall  to  be  used  for  a  Gymnasium,  Art 
Studio  and  Library.  The  class  of  ’96  subscribed  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  friend  of  the  College  agreed  to 
give  one  thousand  dollars.  This  building  is  much 
needed,  as  our  Studio  and  Library  are  now  too  small 
to  meet  the  demands  and  satisfy  the  progressive  spirit 
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of  the  College.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  liberal 
contributions  from  former  students  and  other  friends  of 
the  institution. 

x  *  * 

The  eye  and  the  mouth  at  variance !  Last  Spring 
whenever  one  of  our  teachers  was  asked  if  she  would 
return  this  year  she  would  unhesitatingly  reply  :  “Yes, 
I’m  coming  back,”  but  a  mischievous  twinkle  of  the 
eye  told  a  different  story.  In  speaking  of  the  mystery 
of  the  sex,  Charles  Dudley  warner  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  exists  in  woman  some  peculiarity  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  complication  of  the  nerve  cen¬ 
tres  by  which  the  telegraphic  action  of  the  will  gets 
crossed  so  that  she  says  “no”  when  she  means  “yes.” 
Perhaps  “no”  for  “yes”  is  the  result  of  some  mental 
disturbance,  but  our  teacher’s  reply  “yes”  for  “no” 
was  in  consequence  of  disturbance  in  another  organ, 
provided  the  old  belief  be  true  that  people  love  with 
their  hearts  instead  of  their  heads.  The  many  warm 
friends  that  Miss  Brown  liasin  G.  F.  C.  are  much  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  having  her  back  this  year.  Her  quick, 
quaint  humor  and  constant  overflow  of  spirit  added 
much  to  the  happiness  of  our  College  home.  While  we 
congratulate  “the  lawyer”  most  heartily  on  having  won 
his  suit,  we  assure  him  that  had  his  jury  been  picked 
from  our  number  the  lawyer  instead  of  the  jury  would 
have  “hung.” 

*  *  * 

The  carpenters  have  remodeled  the  shelves  in  the 
Library  so  that  all  books  can  be  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  even  on  the  high  shelves,  which  were  originally 
too  low.  We  have  seen  a  list  of  the  new  books  added 
since  last  Commencement,  and  were  especially  glad  to 
note  a  set  of  the  Columbian  Encyclopedia  (35  volumes) , 
a  set  of  Appleton’s  Library  of  Science  (60  volumes, 
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which  cost  $3.50  each) ,  several  volumes  of  different  sets 
which  are  being  published  at  regular  intervals,  a  very 
valuable  set  of  bound  volumes  of  Harper’s  Magazine , 
containing  volumes  1-29,  bound  in  half  morocco,  a  set 
of  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World  (edition  de  luxe,  8 
volumes,  published  at  $100.00  per  set,  the  handsomest 
set  of  books  in  our  Reading  Room) ,  a  great  many  single 
volumes  on  miscellaneous  subjects — in  all  about  200. 
This  Library  is  the  pride4  of  the  College,  and  we  want 
to  see  one  thousand  new  books  added  by  next  Com¬ 
mencement.  How  many  former  students  whose  eyes 
fall  on  this  item  will  send  us  one  dollar.  This  dollar 
will  prove  an  educational  force  for  all  time  to  come.  If 
you  could  see  the  eager  faces  of  those  who  sit  and  study 
here  day  by  day,  you  would  certainly  feel  inspired  to 
cast  in  your  mite  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  is  doing  more  for  scholarship  in  Greensboro 
Female  College  than  any  other  one  thing  that  has  been 
added  since  the  foundation  of  the  College. 
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“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?” 


Miss  Jennie  Watson  is  visiting  at  Roaring  Gap. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Marie  Parker  is  teaching  near  Dayton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Monte  Christian  is  teaching  in  Winton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Clarke,  ’96,  has  a  position  in  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Addie  Cutler,  ’95,  is  now  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lottie  Utley,  ’96,  is  back  taking  a  course  in 
music  and  art. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edna  Robeson  is  doing  well  as  stenographer  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Rose  Andrews  spent  quite  a  while  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  this  summer. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Whitaker,  ’96,  will  remain  at  her  home  in 
Raleigh  this  winter. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Eva  Minor  has  a  position  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Raleigh. 
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Miss  Kathryn  Griffin,  ’96,  is  with  us  again  this  year 
taking  a  special  course. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Sparger,  ’96,  has  a  music  class  at  her 
home  in  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

'  *  *  * 

Misses  Claude  and  Sue  Johnston,  ’96,  are  at  home, 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  for  the  winter. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver,  ’92,  is  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Lola 
McKinne,  of  Princeton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Emma  Parker,  Sal.  ’95,  has  returned  to  her 
school  at  Ormondsville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Whitehead,  ’93,  will  spend  the  winter  at 
her  home  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

t 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Kate  Fleming  has  charge  of  the  department  of 
music  in  the  Burlington  Academy. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Efhe  Squires,  ’91,  who  lives  in  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  is 
visiting  friends  near  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Batson,  one  of  our  former  teachers,  now  has  a 
music  school  at  her  home  in  Kentucky. 

*  * 

Miss  Vivian  Debnam  is  with  us  again,  and  will  take 
a  course  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
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Miss  Clyde  Ellington  has  a  fine  position  as  stenogra¬ 
pher  at  the  Democratic  headquarters  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  received  cards  to  Miss  Carrie  Gwyn’s  marriage 
during  the  summer  months.  Much  happiness  to  you, 
Carrie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Zouline  Swindell,  ’96,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  her 
old  room-mate,  Miss  Eva  Evans,  at  Manteo,  Roanoke 
Island. 

*  *  * 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Lula  Bandy 
Carr  in  the  death  of  her  little  girl,  Clarice,  aged  five 
months . 

*  *  * 

We  were  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Helen  Hen¬ 
derson,  and  extend  our  sincere  sympathies  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Baker,  ’93,  has  a  nice  position  as  teacher 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Baker,  Palmyra,  N.  C.  Much  suc¬ 
cess  to  you,  Annie. 

*  *  * 

We  have  seen  cards  announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Annie  Gwyn  to  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Carpinteria,  Cal.  We 
wish  her  happiness. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Blanche  Blackwell,  ’91,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Smith, 
will  move  to  Kentucky  this  winter,  where  her  husband 
will  take  charge  of  a  school. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Miss  Lota  Troy  is  recover- 
ing  from  her  extreme  illness.  She  will  take  her  position 
again  as  art  teacher  in  Littleton  Female  College. 
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We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  “our  girls” 
who  feel  an  interest  in  our  work  and  can  give  us  any 
information  concerning  the  Alumnae  department. 

*  *  * 

We  were  grieved  to  learn  from  the  North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate  of  the  death  of  Miss  Ada  Hudson, 
who  was  once  a  pupil  here.  The  bereaved  family  have 
our  sympathies. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pearl  Carver,  ’95,  is  still  house-keeping  for  her 
mother  at  Forestville,  N.  C.  From  the  reports  we  have 
heard  it  seems  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  she  is 
keeping  house  for  some  one  else. 

*  *  * 

It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  we  heard  of  th  e  death  o 
Cora  Jenkins,  Sal.  ’91,  and  we  extend  our  heart-felt 
sympathies  to  the  sorrowing  loved  ones.  She  was  Mrs. 
Moss  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Maie  Hendren  and  Mabel  Chadwick,  ’93, 
spent  some  time  at  Blowing  Rock  this  summer,  and 
stopped  by  to  see  us  on  their  return  home.  We  enjoyed 
their  short  visit,  and  are  always  glad  to  see  the  old 
girls . 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  “our  girls”  are  taking 
such  an  interest  in  our  little  monthly.  We  have  had 
letters  from  several.  Mrs.  Jerman,  nee  Miss  Isabella 
Montgomery,  ’92,  Miss  Annie  Pierce,  ’96,  Miss  Maude 
Castlebury,  ’96,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  once  Miss 
Sarah  Smith,  ’48,  are  among  the  number. 
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A  wordy  affair — the  dictionary. — Ex, 

* *  *  * 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  fast  colors  that  they  won’t  run. 

*  *  * 

“Things  are  pretty  quiet  from  what  I  hear,”  said  the 
deaf  man. 

*  *  * 

The  D.  H.  S.  Item  we  consider  in  every  way  very  well 
gotten  up. 

*  *  * 

Educate  men  without  religion  and  you  make  clever 
devils. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  May  issue  of  the  Guilford  Collegian  contains  many 
articles  of  merit. 

*  *  * 

A  horse  can  walk  a  mile  without  moving  more  than 
four  feet.  Funny,  ain’t  it? 

*  *  *  ' 

We  are  glad  to  see  among  our  exchanges  one  July 
number — that  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student. 

*  *  * 

The  manners  and  customs  of  New  England  in  the 
time  of  Bryant’s  early  life  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  in  the  June  number  of  The  Beech  Grove  Oracle . 
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The  Georgia  Tech  is  an  interesting  sheet.  Its  exchange 
and  literary  departments  are  unusually  good. 

*  *  * 

She — “What  does  it  mean  when  a  Vassar  girl  writes 
A.  B.  after  her  name?” 

He — “After  Bachelors.  I  suppose.” — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Professor — Why  are  such  works  as  Homer,  Virgil,  etc., 
classic?” 

Bright  One — “’Cause  they  are  enough  to  make  any 
class  sick?” 

*  *  * 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  May  contains  several  well 
written  pieces.  Among  them  we  note  especially  The 
True  Aspects  of  Southern  Slavery,  and  an  article  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

*  *  * 

“Say,  kid,”  remarked  a  Senior  to  an  ambitious  ’99 
youth,  “you  need  a  hair  cut.” 

“Which  one?”  rejoined  the  Freshman,  thereby  show- 
ing  his  extreme  freshness. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

Lives  of  bald-headed  men  remind  us 
We  should  choose  our  wives  with  care, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Half  our  natural  crop  of  hair. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

“Johnnie,”  called  his  mother,  “quit  using  that  bad 
language.”  “Why,”  replied  the  boy,  “Shakespeare 
said  what  I  just  said.”  “Well,”  replied  the  mother, 
“you  should  quit  going  with  him — he’s  no  fit  companion 
for  you.” — Ex. 
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It  has  long  been  a  question  to  me, 

And  still  the  mystery  thickens, 

If  the  coming  woman  wear  bloomers, 

With  what  will  she  shoo  the  chickens? — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  commencement  number  of  the  Student’s  Pen  has, 
among  other  cuts,  one  of  the  Editorial  Board,  which 
adds  much  to  its  already  interesting  pages.  Is  there 
any  doubt  that  we,  in  like  manner,  could  make  The 
Message  more  interesting? 

*  *  * 

Among  our  exchanges  last  year  were  :  The  Trinity 
Archive ,  The  Wake  Forest  Student ,  The  Student’s  Pen ,  The 
Davidson  Monthly ,  The  Scio  Collegian ,  D.  H.  S.  Item ,  The 
Guilford  Collegian ,  The  Kelly  Messenger,  The  High  School 
Junto,  The  Georgia  Tech,  Beech  Grove  Oracle,  Oak,  Lily 
and  Ivy.  This  year  we  hope  to  have  these,  together 
with  many  others. 

*  *  * 

“And  this  is  silver  ore,  is  it?”  asked  a  female  Fresh¬ 
man  as  she  examined  a  piece  of  curious  looking  metal. 
“Yes,”  replied  the  Senior,  who  was  conducting  her 
through  the  laboratory.  “And  how  do  they  get  the 
silver  out!”  “They  smelt  it,”  knowingly  replied  the 
Senior.  “Well,  that’s  queer,”  she  added  after  apply¬ 
ing  her  nose  to  the  ore.  “I  smelt  it,  too,  but  didn’t  get 
any  silver.” — Ex, 

*  *  * 

A  little  iron, 

A  cunning  curl, 

A  box  of  powder, 

A  pretty  girl, 

A  little  rain, 

Away  it  goes, 

A  homely  girl, 

With  a  freckled  nose. 
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The  Davidson  Monthly  for  May  contains  some  good 
reading  matter.  The  arrticles  on  “ Co-education  at  a 
University’ ’  and  “Cherished  Arts”  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion  . 

Among  the  contents  of  the  June  number  of  this  sheet 
is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Henry  Gaston 
Bunn,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

“Thorns  Before  Flowers”  is  a  very  pretty  little  love 
story . 

*  *  * 

With  this  number  The  College  Message,  for  the 
first  time  under  is  new  management,  speaks  to  its  many 
friends.  We  have  heretofore  received  several  exchanges 
and  sincerely  hope  the  number  may  increase  during  the 
coming  year  and  that  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  us 
may  not  lessen.  Some  exchanges  resent  criticism. 
This  we  do  not  do,  for  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
exchange  column.  All  criticisms,  we  feel  sure,  are  made 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  any  which  may  be  passed  upon 
our  paper  will  be  so  received. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We  would  like  for  all  who  desire  extra  copies  to  send  in 
their  names  and  number  of  copies  wanted  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  that  we  may  have  requisite  number  printed. 

* *  *  * 

Since  the  last  number  of  The  Message  appeared  we  have 
added  more  than  one  hundred  bound  volumes  to  the 
Library.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  handsome  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  render  special  thanks  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  Odell, 
W.  H.  Branson  and  J.  H.  Fereee  for  the  special  gift  which 
enabled  us  to  complete  our  set  of  Harper’s  Magazines.  We 
now  have  the  entire  set  of  92  volumes — dating  from  1850 
to  1896.  This  is  indeed  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Read¬ 
ing  Room. 
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In  the  January,  ’97,  number  will  appear  a  Life  of  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Black,  “Aunt  Mary,”  as  she  was  affectionately  call¬ 
ed.  The  paper  will  be  accompanied  by  a  portrait  and  fac¬ 
simile  of  signature. 

*  *  * 

Jr-  « 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  notes  concerning  former 

> 

students.  A  postal  card  and  a  few  moments  on  your  part 
may  be  the  means  of  great  joy  and  gladness  to  many  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Message. 

*  *  * 

The  President  of  the  College  asks  us  to  remind  the  Class 
of  ’96,  the  “tenth  legion,”  that  only  two  of  the  27  have  sent 
in  any  names  in  reply  to  his  letter  to  them  some  time  ago. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  “Old  Guard”  is  about  to  surrender  ? 

^  x  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  this 
month  a  copy  of  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Class 
of  1860.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Jackson,  nee  Heptinstall,  of  Littleton,  N.  C.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  have  any  other  mementos  of  “other 
days”  for  publication. 

*  *  x 

In  the  November  Message  will  appear  the  Life  and  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Morphis  Wood,  wife 
of  the  late  M.  L.  Wood,  D.  D.  Mrs.  Wood  was  the  first 
woman  missionary  to  China  from  North  Carolina.  A  por¬ 
trait  will  be  published  for  the  first  time  and  appear  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  November  number. 

Missionary  Societies  and  others  specially  interested  can 
secure  copies  at  10  cents  each. 
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“MUSIC  AND  MORALS.” 


Just  as  the  banished  Duke  in  the  Forest  of  Arden 
“found  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything,”  so,  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of 
Mr.  Moore,  “There  is  music  in  the  hum  of  the  bee  as  it 
wantons  from  flower  to  flower — music  so  sweet  and  har¬ 
monious  that  it  seems,  as  it  were,  the  lullaby  to  the  thous¬ 
and  meaner  insects  whose  couches  are  made  among  the 
roses,  over  which  the  bee  rules  with  supreme  sway.  There 
is  music  in  the  breeze  at  eventide  as  it  passes,  Aflolian-like, 
over  the  face  of  the  earth — in  the  loud  roar  of  the  storm, 
as  it  swells  up  and  mingles  with  the  louder  notes  of  the  sky 
breathed  fourth  in  thunder — in  the  ocean’s  moan — fearful 
music!  There  is  music  in  the  mountain  torrent,  as  it 
rushes  down  the  steep;  harsh  and  inharmonious  as  it  is, 
there  are  inducements  to  linger  near  and  revel  in  its 
sounds.  The  unbounded  universe  is  one  sleepless  lyre, 
whose  chords  of  love,  and  hope,  and  purity  are  fanned  into 
a  dreamy  and  mystic  melody  by  the  heart  of  the  invisible 
God!  The  tongue  cannot  express  the  music  of  the  air — 
man  is  lost  in  the  bare  contemplation  of  it!  Who  can  write 
the  language  of  deity  ?  Who  paint  his  glory  ?  Who  criti¬ 
cise  his  poetry?  Earth  his  music  stand!  The  elements 
and  their  creatures  his  instruments !”  For  a  moment,  let 
us  imagine  what  a  cold,  dreary  world  this  of  ours  would  be, 
if  the  delightful  song  of  the  bee  were  forever  silent;  the 
twitter  of  the  happy  birds,  as  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree 
could  no  longer  be  heard,  and  the  gently  flowing  brook 
should  cease  to  murmur  and  stand  still.  Picture,  if  you 
can,  a  more  desolate  scene!  Surely,  in  the  midst  of  this 
awTful  stillness,  overwhelmed  with  deepest  solitude,  we 
should  cry  out  with  Rudyard  Kipling,  “O  God,  for  one 
sweet-throated  bird!” 

We  are  taught  by  Plato,  that  superior  musical  critic, 
and  a  man  of  profound  learning,  that  everything  in 
the  universe  is  music,  yet  music,  properly  so-called,  was 
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originnally  confined  to  the  entire  circle  of  science,  as  well 
as  the  fine  arts,  including  everything  that  was  poetically 
considered  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  Nine  Muses, 
and  ranging  from  the  language  and  accomplishments  of 
Parnassus,  through  all  the  varieties  and  departments  of 
Hellenic  learning;  but  the  music  of  this  country — modern 
music — has  a  still  narrower  signification  and  only  concerns 
the  due  regulation  and  proportion  of  sounds.  It  is  the  last 
great  and  grand  legacy  that  ancient  Rome  has  left  to  the 
world,  and  it  is  notable  as  a  distinct  product  of  modern 
civilization.  Christianity  ended  by  producing  that  strange 
passion  for  self  analysis,  that  wild  desire  for  the  anatomy 
of  emotion,  and  that  reverence  for  the  individual  soul, 
which  was  almost  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient  world. 
The  life  of  the  Greek  was  exceedingly  simple  and  practical. 
His  art  represented  the  physical  beauty  in  which  he  gloried. 
His  poetry  consisted  of  strong  rather  than  delicate  feeling. 
Surely,  he  could  have  but  little  use  for  music  to  express 
his  emotions,  for  they  could  be  sufficiently  rendered  by 
sculpture  and  recitation.  Ancient  Rome,  in  its  time  of 
prosperity,  cared  little  for  art  of  any  kind;  to  conquer  and 
to  make  laws  for  the  conquered  was  her  one  great  object. 
Still  less  than  Greece  then,  could  she  need  a  special 
language  for  her  emotions.  But  Christianity,  by  empha¬ 
sizing  especially  the  purity  of  the  individual  life,  deepened 
and  broadened  the  currents  of  natural  feeling.  Christian¬ 
ity  itself  however  had  to  pass  through  several  stages  be¬ 
fore  she  met  with  modern  music.  The  active  missionary 
spirit  had  first  to  subside,  and  be  replaced  by  the  more 
contemplative  mood,  before  the  need  of  any  elaborate  art 
medium  of  expression  could  make  itself  felt,  for  rest  is 
necessary  to  the  life  of  art.  So  it  was  in  the  quiet,  peace¬ 
ful  seclusion  of  monastic  life  that  a  new  tonal  system  and 
a  sound  method  of  instruction  first  arose.  Instead  of  being 
exceedingly  objective  and  practical,  as  it  had  been,  the 
genius  of  Christianity  became  intensely  sober  and  medita¬ 
tive.  The  Roman  monk,  relieved  from  poverty  and  deliv¬ 
ered  from  punishment,  had  time  to  consider  and  to  exam- 
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ine  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  were  going  on  within 
himself;  and  as  a  result  of  these  experiences,  there  arose 
the  desire  for  art  expression.  Gothic  architecture  sup¬ 
plied  one  form  and  the  Italian  schools  of  painting  another; 
but  already  the  keynote  of  a  more  powerful  emotional  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  struck  which  was  destined  to  supply  an 
incomparable  mode  of  utterance  both  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  world  forever  after.  And  now,  without  doubt,  music 
is  pre-eminently  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because 
it  is  in  a  supreme  manner  responsive  to  the  emotioal  de¬ 
sires,  the  aspirations  and  the  passionate  self-consciousness 
of  the  age. 

If  music  is  so  definitely  related  to  the  age,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  “Has  music  any  connection  with 
morality,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  connection?”  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  that  all  arts  rise  out  of  a  peculiar  in¬ 
stinct  which  causes  man  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  senses 
by  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  some  ex¬ 
ternal  way.  When  the  composer’s  thoughts  and  emotions 
are  worthily  directed  toward  great  subjects,  his  art  will 
have  dignity;  when,  in  addition  to  being  wisely  and  happi¬ 
ly  selected,  his  theme  is  portrayed  with  fidelity  and  skill, 
his  production  will  have  sesthetic  worth,  and  when  its  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  is  good,  it  may  properly  be  called  moral. 
Morality  is  a  quality  that  art  may  or  may  not  possess,  as 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  artist  and  not  upon  the  art. 
The  best  of  all  arts  is  that  like  Shakespeare’s  and  Titian’s 
art — true  to  the  great,  glad,  aboriginal  instincts  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  rigidly  faithful  to  its  faults,  and  never  representing 
vice  in  gilded  vesture.  Away  with  the  false  belief  that 
morality  is  increased  by  representing  facts  other  than 
they  really  are !  No  picture  of  life  in  which  crimes  are 
painted  in  gorgeous  colors  can  possibly  be  moral;  it  may 
be  without  meaning  and  it  is  necessarily  false.  The  no¬ 
blest  service  that  art  can  do  for  man  is  to  become  the  voice 
of  his  highest  and  purest  aspirations  in  life. 

That  music  has  the  power  of  controlling  and  actually 
creating  these  aspirations  is  well  known  to  every  one.  For 
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who,  be  he  who  he  may,  has  not  had  his  very  soul  stirred 
by  its  strange,  sweet  strains?  Surely  there  lives  not  one. 
Indeed,  Shakespeare  never  wrote  more  truly  than  when 
he  said.  “He  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul  is  fit  for  trea¬ 
son,  stratagem  and  spoils.”  It  is  true,  all  are  not  alike 
susceptible  to  its  power,  but  all  are  susceptible  to  some 
extent.  The  strains  of  Dixie,  as  a  martial  band  passes  by, 
are  capable  of  arousing  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  least  in  the  breast  of  the  tamest  Southerner,  and 
make  him  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  him  on  earth  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In  the 
Bible  itself  is  found  an  example  of  the  power  of  music  pos¬ 
sessed  by  even  such  a  primitive  instrument  as  David’s 
harp — “When  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul  then 
David  took  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So  Saul  was 
refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him.”  Poor  mad,  melancholy  George  the  Third  was  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  music  to  give  peace 
to  his  weary  soul  and  restore  harmony  to  the  “sweet  bells” 
of  the  spirit  “jangled  out  of  tune.”  Who  can  deny  then, 
if  such  a  mysterious  command  as  this  is  possessed  by  mu¬ 
sic  over  the  soul,  that  music  itself  must  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  that  realm? 
Surely,  he  who  said,  “I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  a 
nation  if  I  may  make  its  songs,”  well  understood  how  far 
its  power  reaches.  It  is  an  indefinable  something  with 
unbounded  influence — it  enlarges  and  uplifts  the  soul 
above  its  surroundings,  and  causes  one  to  forget  the  wor¬ 
ries  and  cares  of  this  “working-day  world”  of  ours.  This 
feeling  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  words  of  Amiel,  the 
poet,  critic,  philosopher  and  Pascal  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  “This  morning  the  music  of  a  brass  band  which 
had  stopped  under  my  window  almost  moved  me  to  tears; 
it  exercised  an  indescribable  nostalgic  power  over  me;  it 
set  me  dreaming  of  another  world  of  infinite  passion  and 
supreme  happiness.  Such  impressions  are  the  echoes  of 
paradise  in  the  soul,  memories  of  ideal  spheres,  whose  sad 
sweetness  ravishes  and  intoxicates  the  heart.  O,  Plato! 
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O,  Pythagoras!  ages  ago  you  heard  these  harmonies,  sur¬ 
prised  these  moments  of  inward  ecstacy,  knew  these  di¬ 
vine  transports.  If  music  thus  carries  us  to  heaven,  it  is 
because  music  is  harmony,  harmony  is  perfection,  perfec¬ 
tion  is  our  dream,  and  our  dream  is  heave*\”  And  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  that  1  'great-hearted  eternal  child,”  speaking 
of  music  says,  “Away,  away!  Thou  speakest  to  me  of  that 
in  all  my  endless  life  I  have  not  had  and  shall  never  have.” 
Its  effect  on  the  human  heart  is  wonderful;  it  comes  play¬ 
ing  on  its  every  emotion,  and  swaying  it  at  will.  How  well 
this  is  shown  by  Dryden  in  his  “Ode  on  St.  Cecelia’s  day.” 
He  tells  of  the  wonder-working  Timotheus  who,  “at  the 
feast  for  Persia,  won  by  Philip’s  war-like  son,”  carried  the 
victorious  Alexander  through  a  series  of  diverse  and  con¬ 
flicting  experiences,  changing,  as  it  were,  at  strokes  of  a 
magic  wand.  The  hero,  crowned  with  roses,  beautiful 
Thais  at  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  his  “valiant  peers,” 
listened  to  the  singer,  Timotheus,  who  hailed  him  first  as 
the  son  of  Jupiter;  but  then  struck  up 

“The  praise  of  Bacchus — 

Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young--” 

The  king,  soothed  with  the  sound,  “fought  all  his  battles 
o’er  again,”  but  the  master,  observing  how  the  hero  was 
becoming  puffed  with  pride,  changed  his  tone,  and 

“ - chose  a  mournful  muse 

Soft  pity  to  infuse.” 

Could  any  heart  remain  untouched  by  that  sorrowful 
song,  telling  of 

“Darius,  great  and  g-ood, 

By  two  severe  a  fate, 

Fall’n  from  his  hig-h  estate, 

And  welt’ring-  in  his  blood, 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need, 

Without  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes?” 

The  singer  by  means  of  “kindred  sounds”  then  melted 
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to  love  the  mind  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  at  whose  feet 
the  captive  world  there  lay.  Thus,  “Love  was  crowned, 
but  music  won  the  cause.”  But  then  the  master  led  over 
into  a  different  phase: 

“Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

Rouse  him  like  a  peal  of  thunder,” 

was  next  heard.  Pierce  and  drunken  rage  prevailed  on 
all  sides — who  are  the  white,  ghastly  band  pointing  to  Per - 
sepolis?  They  are  the  “Grecian  Ghosts”  that  “unburied 
remain” — they  are  crying  for  vengeance — the  flambeau 
swung  by  Thais  is  blazing — Per  sepolis  is  in  flames!  Thus, 
before  St.  Cecelia  came  down  from  the  skies  above  did  old 
Timotheus  strike  the  strings  for  the  expression  of  happi¬ 
ness,  of  anger,  and  of  real  tenderness. 

Music  comes  also  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  a  gentle 
grace  of  ministration;  under  its  influence  care  and  weari¬ 
ness  slowly  vanish  and  are  replaced  by  peace  and  rest. 
That  tired  girl  who  sits  singing  to  herself  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  her  favorite  songs  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  or 
Schumann,  sings  more  than  a  mere  song — it  is  her  own 
mournful  plaint  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  melody.  That 
poor  little  sorrowing  child,  dreaming  as  she  sits  at  the 
piano,  while  her  fingers  run  over  the  delightfully  cool 
ivory  keys  and  glide  softly  through  a  weird  nocturne  of 
Chopin,  is  playing  no  simple  study.  Ah  no;  what  great 
burdens  seem  lifted  up  and  borne  away  from  her  sad 
heart!  As  she  sits  with  drooping  eyelids,  her  thoughts 
are  far  away;  she  dreams  a  delightful  dream  as  the  long 
dim  shadows  fade  away  in  the  west,  and  the  dewey  leaves 
rustle  outside  to  the  nestling  birds — a  spirit  from  heaven 
has  come  down.  With  it  she  communes  soul  to  soul  and 
“the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing”  has  passed.  For  one 
sweet,  short  moment  the  cup  of  life  seems  full — she  holds 
it  to  her  lips,  and  like  St.  Cecelia,  hears  the  angel  choir. 
What  if  it  is  only  a  dream — a  heavenly  dream  sent  by  mu¬ 
sic?  Can  any  one  say  she  was  not  the  better  for  it?  In 
these  few  moments  she  has  lived  in  another  world — a  pur- 
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er,  a  lovelier  and  a  better  one;  she  has  been  taken  away 
from  this  dull  monotonous  life — from  those  same  old  books 
in  the  study — from  all  the  old  commonplace,  familiar  sights 
— she  has  been  alone  with  herself  and  the  angel  of  music. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Chopin,  to  whom  the  loving  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he  has  given  the  gift  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  mighty  and  rapturous  songs  of  heaven.  Happy 
are  ye,  O  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  who  can  bring  back 
freshness  to  the  tired  life,  help  us  to  endure  with  a  bright¬ 
er  face  the  “shods  and  thorns  of  existence,”  and  cause  our 
hearts  to  be  tilled  with  the  echoes  of  God’s  own  eternal 
song.  And  thou,  too,  O  Mozart!  immortal  Mozart!  How 
the  very  angels  in  heaven  seem  to  sing  thy  music!  It  is 
for  the  yjung  and  for  the  old,  for  the  tutored  and  the  un¬ 
tutored.  All  are  alike  made  brighter,  happier,  more  lov¬ 
ing  and  more  gentle  because  of  it.  It  softens,  exalts  and 
inspires  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  human  heart, 
and  although  many  years  have  rolled  by  since  thy  loved 
spirit  took  its  flight,  it  still  comes  to  our  ears  as  fresh,  as 
beautiful,  and  as  welcome  as  are  the  first  sweet  violets  of 
early  spring.  What  matters  it,  then,  if  thy  body  does 
sleep  in  a  common  grave,  unmarked  by  pillar  or  stone? 
Thy  spirit  still  sings  in  heaven,  and  the  monument  that 
thou  thyself  hast  raised,  for  worlds  yet  unborn,  will  never 
perish.  Thy  name  will  be  revered  long  after  the  tallest 
and  fairest  shaft  of  marble  shall  have  crumbled  into  com¬ 
mon  dust.  And  all  praise  to  thee,  dear  old  religious 
Haydn,  thou  who,  while  writing  thy  great  masterpiece  the 
“Creation,”  didst  become  so  penetrated  with  religion  that 
thou  didst  sit  down  to  thy  piano  and  pray  to  thy  God  to 
give  thee  talent  requisite  to  praise  him  worthily,  thy  music 
shall  live  on  as  long  as  there  are  emotions  for  it  to  charm 
and  arouse.  Happy  are  all  ye,  for  ye  are  made  the  tight¬ 
eners  of  earth’s  burdens,  the  comforters  along  life’s  weary 
way,  the  sanctifiers  of  the  hours  of  joy  and  pain,  and  “God 
through  you,  His  prophet-priests  of  song,  doth  kindle  in 
our  hearts  a  deeper  fire  of  pure  devotion,  and  an  impas¬ 
sioned  longing  for  those  heavenly  realms,  where  the  air  is 
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music,  life  is  music,  and  the  countless  throngs  in  all  their 
joyous  deeds  of  endless  love,  and  marvelous  delight  make 
music  of  immortal  symphonies  and  anthems  as  they  draw 
close  to  the  rapturous  heart  of  God.” 

Hail  to  thee,  too,  O  wondrous  Handel,  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  its  massive  oratorios,  which  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and  are  felt  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  all!  The  cultured  man,  worshipping  in  the 
magnificent  church,  and  the  common  day-laborer,  kneel¬ 
ing  in  the  crowded  cathedral,  hear  and  are  moved  alike  by 
the  tender  pathos  of  “He  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,”  or  are  borne  towards  heaven  on  the  triumphant 
wings  of  the  glad  “Hallelujah-”  Perhaps  the  composer’s 
own  word’s  are  the  only  ones  which  can  justly  describe  the 
feeling  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  listener.  He  said,  “I 
did  think  I  did  see  all  heaven  before  me  and  the  great  God 
himself.” 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  listen  to  that  loud  song  of  praise 
without  being  made  a  purer,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  liberal 
Christian,  for  religion  cannot  be  conceived  of  existing 
apart  from  music.  They  have  so  many  points  of  likeness 
they  can  hardly  be  separated,  and  in  their  true  spheres 
they  always  melt  into  one.  It  is  true,  there  are  some 
forms  of  music  that  have  not  even  the  faintest  suggestions 
of  religion,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  debased  forms 
of  religion  that  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  music; 
but  when  each  is  -worthy  of  its  name,  “religion,”  according 
to  Mr.  Munger,  “is  the  personal  adoption  of  what  music 
means.”  There  cannot  be  found  a  greater  or  grander  me¬ 
dium  for  expressing  religious  sentiment  than  in  music. 
Doubtless  all  true  ministers  of  the  gospel  agree  with  Mr. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  this  point,  who,  in  a  very  eloquent 
address  on  this  subject,  said:  “While  hymns  are  being 
sung  and  you  to  listen  to  them,  your  heart  is,  as  it  were, 
loosened  and  there  comes  out  of  those  hymns  to  you  a 
realization  of  the  truth  such  as  you  never  had  before. 
There  is  a  provision  made  in  singing  for  the  development 
of  almost  every  phase  of  Christian  experience.  How  many 
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times  have  I  come  into  the  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
jaded,  and  somewhat  despondent,  saddened,  at  any  rate, 
and  before  the  organ  voluntary  was  completed,  undergone 
a  change  as  great  as  though  I  had  been  taken  out  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  been  plumped  down  in  the  middle  of  May,  with 
spring  blossoms  on  every  hand.  How  many  times  I  have 
been  lifted  out  of  a  depressed  state  of  mind  into  a  cheerful 
mood  by  the  singing  before  I  began  to  preach.  How  often 
in  looking  forward  to  the  Friday  night  meeting,  has  my 
prevailing  thought  been,  not  of  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
but  of  the  hymns  that  would  be  sung.  My  predominant 
thought  in  connection  with  the  Friday  night  gatherings  is, 
O,  that  sweet,  joyful  singing!” 

Over  how  many  wearied  and  perplexed  souls  has  that 
grand  old  song,  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  rolled  sweet 
peace?  How  many  heartaches  have  been  solaced  by  a 
hymn  hummed  at  the  twilight  hour?  These  old  hymns, 
handed  down  to  us  from  generation  to  generation,  hallow¬ 
ed  by  the  most  sacred  associations,  retain  their  hold  upon 
us,  and  stir  our  very  souls  as  we  hear  them.  Ah,  what 
memories  of  the  past  and  of  “Mother,”  long  since  gone, 
rush  down  on  us  when  we  hear  them.  These  songs  are 
immortal!  They  may  be  all  we  keep  of  the  old  homestead 
— the  house  where  we  were  born  will  perhaps  go  into  the 
hands  of  others  and  all  signs  of  the  once  happy  home  will 
be  gone;  but  the  family  songs,  those  by  which  we  were 
sung  to  sleep  in  our  infancy  and  childhood,  will  never  die 
— they  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  long  after 
the  lips  that  first  sang  them  are  forever  silent  and  the  ears 
that  first  heard  them  have  foirever  ceased  to  hear. 

Annie  W.  Pierce. 
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LITERATURE  AND  LIFE. 


What  is  life?  This  is  a  question  hard  to  answer. 
The  philosopher  has  many  a  time  asked  himself,  the 
world  of  nature  about  him  and  the  Creator  of  every 
form,  to  give  an  answer  clear  and  simple.  Every  time 
it  is  complex  or  incomprehensible.  However,  the  man¬ 
ifestations  of  life  are  for  all  to  see,  though  to  different 
depths  and  with  different  shades  and  tints.  Wonderful¬ 
ly  varied  are  these  phenomena.  We  sometimes  look 
through  the  glass  clearly,  more  often  darkly.  We  see 
life  as  we  live  life  ;  and  we  live  life  as  we  see  life.  Ev¬ 
ery  thought,  like  every  particle  of  matter,  acts  and  is 
acted  upon.  The  farmer  and  mechanic,  the  architect 
and  builder,  the  engineer  and  miner,  the  manufacturer 
and  merchant,  the  banker  and  lawyer,  the  teacher  and 
preacher,  the  soldier  and  statesman,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  each  thinks  and  feels  in  ways  peculiar  to  his  own 
vocation  and  hence  slightly  different ;  likewise  are  his 
amusements  different.  Even  in  the  same  vocation  there 
is  great  variety.  One  man  thinks  deeply  and  acts  quick¬ 
ly,  hence  becomes  great  and  famous  ;  another  thinks  no 
more  than  he  can  help  and  is  by  constitution  and  will 
opposed  to  action,  hence  rises  little  above  the  dull  mat¬ 
ter  about  him.  Interesting  and  great  personalities 
mean  original  and  deep  inner  life.  One  man  stands  for 
one  idea,  because  he  has  lived  a  mental  life  in  that  di¬ 
rection  ;  another  man  for  another  idea,  because  of  his 
mind  being  bent  and  shaped  in  another  way. 

National  life,  like  the  individual  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  has  its  varieties  and  gradations.  The  Hindoo  and 
Persian,  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian,  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  the  Spanish  and  French,  the  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian,  the  English  and  American,  each  stands  for  a  pecu- 
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liar  and  individual  type  of  national  existence.  Some 
are  deep  and  lasting ;  others  surface  beings  and  as  per¬ 
manent  only  as  shadows.  There  the  people  of  poetry 
and  song,  of  religion  and  philosophy,  of  architecture 
and  art ;  there  of  war  and  conquest,  of  maritime  and 
commercial  greatness,  of  science  and  criticism.  The 
Aryan  has  expressed  his  inner  life  by  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress  and  achievements  ;  the  Semitic  by  deep  purity  and 
religious  fervor ;  the  Hamitic  by  lofty  pyramids  and  co¬ 
lossal  structures.  Race,  surroundings  and  epochs,  are 
significant  alike  in  collective  as  in  individual  life  and 
character.  Sky,  sun,  mountain  and  valley,  plain,  sea¬ 
shore,  marsh  and  desert,  always. make  an  indellible  im¬ 
pression  upon  life  and  religion,  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Under  every  variety  of  life  there  is  a  tendency  to 
unite  in  one  common  whole — an  aim  at  moral  perfection. 
In  spite  of  race,  era,  surroundings  and  conditions,  there 
is  some  standard  according  to  which  life  in  a  general 
way  shapes  itself.  The  inhabitant  of  the  Ionian  isles  as 
lie  first  looked  out  upon  the  world  saw  wonders  peculiar 
to  this  southern  clime  and  made  a  mythology  to  suit  his 
own  nature.  He  who  in  the  far  away  north  looked  out 
upon  realms  of  rugged  rocks  and  mountains,  of  snow 
and  ice,  saw  different  divinities.  Yet  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Norse  the  fundamental  point  is  very  similar. 

What  is  literature?  This  is  almost  as  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer  as  what  is  life.  We  are  surrounded  by  it  and  hard¬ 
ly  know  what  it  is.  We  live  with  it  our  lifetime  and 
still  feel  ourselves  strangers  to  it.  We  often  read  much 
that  is  called  literature,  and  are  benefitted  thereby  only 
in  remembering  a  few  beautiful  expressions.  In  poetry 
and  fiction,  in  essays  and  criticism,  in  history  and  phil¬ 
osophy,  in  theology  and  science,  what  do  we  see?  What 
should  we  see?  Is  not  the  lifeless  shell  a  clue  to  a  past 
existence?  Are  not  rivers,  seas  and  oceans,  mountains, 
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valleys  and  volcanoes,  the  results  of  long  geological  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction?  Are  not  the  beautiful  flowers  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  crude  elements?  Literature  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  man  ;  laws  and  creeds 
but  the  abstractions  of  the  living,  thinking  and  feeling 
human.  The  soul, is  the  home  of  literature  ;  and  as  is 
the  home  so  are  its  issues.  Epic,  tragic,  comic,  elegiac, 
didactic,  and  every  other  kind  of  poetry,  is  wrought  out 
in  the  same  workshop  though  under  different  skies  and 
amid  different  scenery.  Fiction  and  essays,  theology 
and  history,  science  and  philosophy,  are  but  other  ways 
of  expressing  this  soul  life.  The  depth  of  this  life  lived 
and  seen  determines  the  greatness  of  literature.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  an  imaginative  element  in  all  great  litera¬ 
ture,  but  as  it  correctly  registers  the  customs  and  dog¬ 
mas,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  men,  is  it  really  great  and 
enduring.  When  we  read,  unless  we  make  the  past 
present,  unless  wTe  look  beneath  the  form  and  see  and 
feel  a  wonderfully  varied  life,  our  reading  has  been  in 
vain.  Every  word  in  language  has  its  own  peculiar  and 
interesting  history,  and  like  the  pebble  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore  has  had  a  great  experience.  The  changes  and 
events  of  the  human  soul  constitute  the  history  of  civil¬ 
ized  peoples.  As  these  manifest  themselves  and  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  different  moods,  we  have  different  types  and 
grades  of  literary  expression.  Peculiar  individual  ideals 
make  peculiar  varieties  of  individual  literature.  The 
social,  religious  and  governmental  ideals  of  nations 
make  literature  characteristically  national. 

The  idea  .of  fear  so  common  among  all  oriental  peoples 
has  dwarfed  individual  personality  and  caused  bold 
conception  and  expression  to  be  absent  from  all  types  of 
their  literature.  The  Chinese  have  none  excepting  their 
sacred  books  and  the  writings  of  Confucius.  Fear  and 
conservatism  have  thrown  unbreakable  chains  around 
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their  personal  development.  The  Command-— “Be¬ 
come  purer  by  imitating  venerable  antiquity” — has 
so  long  been  respected  and  obeyed  that  China  well  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  a  dead  nation.  The  Greek  with 
his  idea  of  balance  and  limitation  became  famous 
for  all  time  for  his  logical,  simple  yet  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion.  The  Roman,  governed  by  the  narrow  idea  of 
practicality,  became  nothing  more  than  a  man  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  law  whether  his  name  be  Cicero  or  Horace. 
Spanish  literature  is  practically  lifeless  because  of  church 
and  state  tyranny  over  the  soul.  The  ideas  of  social 
equality  and  revolution  in  France  have  made  their  mark 
in  every  line  of  Moliere,  Racine  and  Victor  Hugo — the 
three  great  masters  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  litera¬ 
tures.  The  idea  of  subordination  to  royal  decree  and 
the  forces  that  brought  on  the  Reformation  are  visi¬ 
ble  in  every  type  of  German  literature.  Jurisprudence 
and  commerce  have  stamped  the  real  life  and  literary  ex¬ 
pression  in  England  and  America.  Natural  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  have  also  had  as  much  to  do  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  in  life.  Brilliant  and  sunny  Lesbos  with  Alcaeus 
and  Sappho,  rugged  yet  beautiful  Scotland  with  Burns 
and  Carlyle,  mountainous  and  snowy  Norway  with  Bjorn- 
son  and  Ibsen,  are  a  few  of  many  examples. 

Literature  is  the  result  of  past  and  the  cause  of  future 
life.  Its  effects  are  numerous  and  far-reaching  ;  and  in 
many  cases  can  only  be  approximately  estimated  and 
stated.  Human  life  never  has  been  very  simple  ;  through¬ 
out  all  history  there  has  been  the  community  of  life  and 
interest.  Social  and  intellectual  dependence  has  been 
the  rule,  independence  the  exception.  Many  natural 
and  religious#  social  and  economic  elements,  go  to  make 
up  life.  The  reaction  of  literature  has  been  among  the 
chief  forces  of  civilization  and  of  social  and  intellectual 
development.  Many  a  crippled  poet  Tvrtaeus  has 
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stirred  the  Spartan  to  a  glorious  victory.  The  Re¬ 
naissance  and  Reformation  were  brought  about  by  a  cor¬ 
rect  study  of  the  classics  and  by  a  new  scientific  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  printing  press  made  it  within  the  reach  of 
men  to  see  and  feel  the  life  of  the  great  eras  gone  by ; 
and  the  new  science  gave  more  correct  views  of  life  in  the 
material  world.  Why  are  the  great  masterpieces  read 
and  studied  in  schools  from  youth  to  old  age  except  to 
give  life,  better  and  fuller  ?  We  make  impulses  ;  and  im¬ 
pulses  have  much  to  do  in  making  us.  Our  inner  life 
acts  upon  those  around  us  ;  and  theirs  upon  us.  Our 
language  shapes  theirs  to  a  large  extent ;  and  theirs  in 
turn  makes  its  mark  upon  ours.  The  literary  work  of 
one  man  adds  much  to  the  inner  life  of  another  ;  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Goethe  gave  the  impulses  of  destiny  to  numbers 
uncountable.  The  Greek  was  the  masterforce  in  the  Ro¬ 
man.  Both  these  are  important  elements  in  the  French 
and  German,  the  English  and  American  literatures. 

R. 


LI  HUNG  CHANG. 


Once  more  has  America  had  the  honor  of  showing  how 
hospitably  and  royally  she  can  entertain — this  time,  not 
a  Lafayette,  but  an  even  greater  and  grander  man  be¬ 
cause  older  than  the  heroic  Frenchman.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  from  his  journey  around  the  world,  General  Grant 
said  that  he  had  seen  four  great  men,  Lord  Beaconsfieid, 
Bismarck,  Gambetta  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  remark 
was  unquestionably  true  in  its  relation  to  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  he  it  is  upon  whom  for  the  pastjnonth  Amer¬ 
ica  has  heaped  high  all  the  honors  in  her  power. 

The  visitor  is  aged,  and  came  as  a  special  embassador, 
bearing  greetings  from  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  na- 
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tion  of  great  rank  on  the  globe.  He  was  the  first  grand 
old  man  this  country  was  ever  called  upon  to  entertain, 
and  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Chinese  reverence  for 
the  dead,  he  almost  literally  worshiped  Grant,  gave  a 
pathos  to  his  visit  which  undoubtedly  sought  relief  in, 
and  in  some  measure  may  account  for  the  cheers,  crowds, 
and  tremendous  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Americans 
greeted  this  Chinese  earl  of  first  rank,  embassador,  envoy 
extraordinary,  special  envoy,  prime  minister  of  State, 
etc.,  etc.  He  is  a  great  man  and  his  achievements  will 
live  in  Chinese  history,  along  with  those  of  Confucius. 
Like  all  other  great  men,  he  rose  to  his  high  position  by 
his  own  inherent  qualities.  In  considering  a  character 
like  the  Viceroy,  we  must  take  him  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view.  Behind  him  are  sixty  centuries  of  indus¬ 
try,  achievement  and  renown.  His  ancestors  had  a  re- 
ligion  and  a  science,  when  ours  knew  no  progress  and  no 
religion  save  that  of  a  superstitious  worship.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  liberal  thoughts  of  a  conservative  people,  but 
it  is  liberalism  held  down  by  the  traditions  of  centuries. 
As  a  statesman,  he  has  ever  climed  toward  the  mountain 
top,  and  though  at  times  he  has  seemed  to  make  an  un¬ 
wise  step,  the  fault  was  not  with  him,  but  his  environ¬ 
ments  .  Li  is  intensely  practical  and  a  ruler  of  men .  As 
a  soldier  he  is  stern  and  unrelenting.  He  is  stubborn  in 
argument,  masterful  in  discussion  and  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  rank,  with  a  memory  like  steel.  He  has  a 
shrewd,  hard  common  sense  that  leads  him  to  concede 
gracefully  when  he  finds  neither  subtlety  nor  force  will 
carry  his  point.  He  grasps  the  salient  points  of  what¬ 
ever  is  new,  and  questions  with  the  “intellect  of  a  lawyer 
and  the  innocence  of  a  child.” 

A 

Li’s  appearence  is  sterling,  and  notwithstanding  his 
seventy-five  years,  he  carries  himself  as  erect  as  an  In¬ 
dian.  His  physique  is  powerful.  With  the  black 
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almond-shaped  eyes  of  his  race,  his  white  mustache  cov¬ 
ering  straight  thin  lips,  and  his  imperial  giving  length 
to  his  inquisitive  chin,  he  gives  the  impression  of  un¬ 
equaled  reserve  force  and  vast  self  confidence.  His  voice 
is  harsh  and  unless  interested  he  talks  very  slowly. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  of  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  superstitions  of  his  race,  but  looking  in  the  intelli¬ 
gent  eyes  and  strongly  marked  forehead,  no  one  could 
ever  believe  him  to  have  faithfully  worshipped  a  green 
snake  or  believed  in  a  sorcerer.  He  has  alwavs  shown 
himself  friendly  to  our  country  though  he  has  treated 
two  questions  of  vital  importance  to  us,  as  being  of  two 
little  moment  to  discuss.  These  are  the  immigration 
question,  and  mission  work  in  China. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Russians  was  one  of  the  greatest 
functions  of  its  kind  that  have  taken  place  in  the  modern 
world.  It  was  necessary  for  every  Prince  and  President 
to  be  represented  there  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and 
Li,  in  spite  of  his  advancing  years,  was  chosen  as  China’s 
representative.  After  attending  the  coronation,  taking 
part  in  its  ceremonies  and  attracting  as  much  attention 
as  the  Emperor  and  Empress  whom  he  went  to  honor, 
he  has  made  a  tour  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  world 
and  is  now  on  his  way  back  to  Peking.  He  will  have 
traveled  around  the  earth,  traversed  the  richest  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  He  will  have  conferred  with 
emperors,  kings,  presidents,  prime  ministers,  statesmen, 
warriors  and  men  of  note  impossible  to  enumerate.  He 
has  everywhere  been  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  consideration.  Great  Britian  did  not  fail  to  exhibit 
a  great  fleet  of  iron  clads  to  impress  him  with  the  belief 
that  she  is  still  mistress  of  the  seas.  While  the  travels 
of  Li  are  ostensibly  for  social  and  sight  seeing  purposes, 
they  will  probably  prove  a  blessing  to  the  commercial 
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world  in  the  long  run.  It  is  the  prevailing  belief  that 
this  visit  in  some  way  wll  be  momentous  for  China,  that 
it  means  a  turning  point  in  her  civilization,  that  if  Li 
were  twenty-five  years  younger  China  would  be  born 
again.  In  the  sight  of  this  view,  one  does  not  find  it 
dufficult  to  see  an  element  of  tragedy  in  the  old  man’s 
visit. 

America  had  been  duly  prepared  for  his  coming.  All 
knew  that  he  would  ask  every  man  of  note  what  his 
salary  was,  and  it  was  also  expected  that  he  would  most 
politely  and  with  scrupulous  care  for  Chinese  etiquete 
ask  every  lady  whom  he  met  her  age.  New  York  vied 
even  with  London  in  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor.  The  finest  collection  of  war-ships 
ever  gathered  together,  and  a  host  of  smaller  vessels  met 
the  ship  on  which  he  came,  down  the  harbor.  Escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  government  cavalry  suitable  to  his 
rank,  he  passed  through  miles  and  miles  of  people  on  his 
way  to  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  His  first  duty  was  to  call  on 
the  President.  Mr.  Cleveland  came  from  his  summer 
home  and  met  him  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whit¬ 
ney.  Li  had  on  his  famous  yellow  jacket  and  peacock 
feather  which  in  China  mean  so  much.  When  he  met 
Cleveland,  he  gave  him  first  a  keen,  scrutinizing  glance, 
then  smilingly  held  out  his  hand  and  delivered  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  which  was  both  graceful  and  simple. 
In  this  he  said:  “The  reputation  of  your  highly  es¬ 
teemed  virtues  are  well  known  throughout  the  world  and 
in  you  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  invariably 
placed  their  confidence,  consequently  both  the  interior 
administration  and  the  exterior  relations  of  this  great 
republic  are  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  It  will  always  be 
the  desire  of  my  august  master,  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  with  America.” 
He  closed  this  friendly  greeting  by  hoping  that  America 
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would  continue  to  be  friendly  to  China,  and  that  the  two 
nations  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  perpetual  peace. 
Cleveland  answered  with  a  few  well  chosen  words. 
While  in  New  York,  Li  also  visited  Mrs.  Grant  with 
whom  he  held  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  love  and  respect  for  the  widow  of  his  warm 
American  friend,  he  presented  her  with  several  bolts  of 
richest  China  silk.-- 

On  leaving  New  York  Li  travelled  to  Washington  in 
what  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  special  train  ever  run 
in  this  country.  The  nation’s  capital  did  not  fail  to 
give  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  due  so  royal  a  visitor. 
He  showed  great  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  burning  money  question  of  the 
day.  In  visiting  the  capitol,  Li  was  much  impressed 
with  the  handsome  paintings  in  the  rotunda,  especially 
with  that  of  Washington  resigning  his  commission,  about 
which  he  asked  many  questions. 

As  he  was  beginning  his  journey  across  the  continent 
and  thence  over  the  great  oceans,  Li  in  the  simple, 
straightforward  manner  peculiar  to  him,  thus  bade  his 
new  made  friends  adieu  :  “I  have  to  renew  once  more 
the  sincere  expression  of  my  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
to  the  American  Government  and  citizens  for  the  wel¬ 
come  and  reception  offered  to  me  as  representative  of 
China.  Since  the  establishment  of  our  treaty  there  have 
always  been  evidences  of  good  fellowship  between  our 
two  countries,  but  all  these  have  now  been  eclipsed  by 
the  cordiality  and  warmth  displayed  by  the  American 
Government  in  receiving  and  welcoming  my  special  mis¬ 
sion.  Though  my  time  is  necessarily  short,  I  cannot 
help  being  struck  and  impressed  by  the  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  enjoyed  by  the  people,  by  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
in  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  inventions  for  promoting  the  happiness 
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of  man.  America  whether  as  a  government  or  as  indi¬ 
viduals  is  to  China  a  friend  in  need,  so  she  is  to  her  a 
friend  indeed.’  Such  were  the  friendly  feelings  with 
which  the  “grand  old  man  of  Cathay”  left  our  Western 
world,  and  no  more  appropriate  reply  can  be  given  than 
that  of  Dr.  Baldwin  :  “We  hope  that  your  visit  to  this 
country  is  to  be  a  factor  of  importance  in  rounding  out 
your  life  of  faithful  service  to  your  cmmtry,  the  world 
and  to  God.  And  every  one  joins  in  the  prayer  that 
when  your  sun  shall  sink  behind  the  western  hills,  it 
may  illuminate  the  sky  with  the  brilliant  reflection  of  a 
well  spent  life,  full  of  deeds  that  have  blessed  mankind. 
When  that  time  comes,  tears  of  regret  will  fall  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  your  name  will  be  permamently 
enshrined  as 

‘One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die.  ’  ” 

Carrie  Beard. 


DOLLY  MADISON. 


No  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  surpasses  in 
interest  that  immediately  preceding  and  including  the 
RevolutionarV  War.  Many  volumes  have  been  written 
lauding  the  patriotism  and  heroism  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  ;  but  the  noble  mothers  and  daughters  have  re¬ 
ceived  far  less  attention. 

At  the  close  of  the  grand  struggle  for  liberty  how  many 
heroes  were  no  longer  exiles,  but  citizens,  acknowledging 
cheerfully  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  confederation, 
through  the  fealty  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Some  of  these  daughters  have  been  immortalized  in  a 
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series  of  volumes,  recently  published  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  under  the  general  title,  “Women  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Times.’ ’  One  of  them,  Dolly  Madi¬ 
son,  a  woman  not  what  the  world  calls  really  great,  but 
whose  high  character,  and  exceptionally  winning  per¬ 
sonality  have  made  her  an  object  of  interest,  has  been 
beautifully  written  of  by  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 

His  Majesty,  George  III,  still  ruled  America  when 
Dorothy  Payne  was  born  and  it  was  in  His  Majesty’s 
province  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  family  of  John 
Payne  was  making  its  temporary  abode,  that  her  blue 
baby  eyes  unclosed  like  spring  violets  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1768. 

t.  ' 

Shortly  after  her  birth  her  father  returned  to  his  Han¬ 
over  Countv  Plantation.  Here  in  a  mansion  somewhat 
grander  than  its  neighbors,  little  Dorothy  passed  her 
early  life,  far  from  the  distractions  of  the  world.  It  would 
have  been  a  bold  sooth-sayer  who  had  ventured  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  brilliant  social  and  worldly  career  for  the  demure 
little  maiden,  who  went  tripping  along  the  forest  paths 
and  under  the  Virginia  pines,  to  the  old  field  school, 
where  Dorothy  learned  her  A  B  C’s.  She  was  early  in¬ 
structed  in  the  arts  of  liouse-wifery.  Her  mental  train¬ 
ing  was  amply  provided  for  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  time.  Writing,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  taught, 
for  her  letters  show  a  smooth  flowing  hand,  almost  too 
clear  and  self-committing.  Our  Dolly  might  well  have 
imitated  the  indistinct  chirography  of  the  youth  who 
said  he  was  afraid  to  write  well  lest  people  should  find 
out  how  he  spelled.  She  persistently  violated  the  rules 
of  Webster  by  spelling  unkle  with  a  “k.”  Her  weather 
was  “propicious.” 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  John  Payne,  having  be¬ 
come  a  staunch  Friend,  found  the  irreligious  Virginia 
planters  uncongenial  and  moved  to  the  “City  of  Broth- 
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erly  Love.”  For  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  removal 
all  went  well  and  the  character  and  eloquence  of  John 
Payne  won  for  him  a  high  standing,  so  that  he  became  a 
lay  preacher.  In  an  unlucky  hour  he  determined  to  go 
into  business.  Failure,  which  signed  his  death  warrant, 
ensued. 

The  gloom  of  his  last  years  was  brightened  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter,  Dorothy,  to  John  Todd,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  “Friends,”  and,  “a  young  man  of  ster¬ 
ling  character  and  not  destitute  of  this  world’s  goods.” 
The  marriage  was  solmenized  in  the  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  in  1790,  when  January  whitened  the  earth  with 
a  bridal  veil  of  snow,  and  with  neither  priest  nor  chant¬ 
ing  choir.  It  is  hard  to  resist  a  feeling  of  pity  for  this 
young  girl,  so  fond  of  everything  gay  and  brilliant,  yet 
compelled  to  settle  down  to  a  drab  colored  existence. 

During  the  brief  years  of  her  first  married  life,  her 
smiling  eyes  were  saddened  by  the  deatlis^of  her  father 
and  her  youngest  sister,  Lucy. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  just  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  a  terrible  pestilence,  yellow-fever,  spread 
its  dark  wings  over  the  city.  A  week  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  fever  Mr.  Todd  removed  his  family  to  Gray’s 
Ferry,  a  place  of  safety,  while  he  himself  remained  in 
the  plague  stricken  city  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
To  his  wife’s  anxious  entreaties,  he  answered  that  he  had 
duties  to  perform  and  when  these  were  done  he  would 
never  leave  her.  He  did  return  to  her,  but  only  to  die 
and  to  bring  the  dreaded  disease  to  those  whom  he  loved 
best.  Mrs.  Todd  took  the  infection  and  lay  at  the  point 
of  death  for  three  weeks.  When  she  recovered,  it  was  to 
find  herself  a  widow  with  only  one  son,  the  child  that 
was  destined  to  break  his  mother’s  heart. 

In  the  autumn  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  bowed 
down  by  the  trouble  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon 
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her  life.  Bat,  being  so  young,  her  sunny  nature  refused 
to  tarry  long  in  shadow.  She  was  now  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  It  was  in  her  widowhood  that  Dolly  Todd  found 
her  girlhood  and  within  a  few  months  after  her  husband’s 
death  we  find  her  the  centre  of  her  little  social  world. 
As  a  faithful  and  devoted  daughter,  she  assisted  her 
mother  in  the  occupation  of  keeping  boarders. 

Colonel  Aaron  Burr  was  at  this  time  settled  in  the 
home-like  lodgings  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Payne  and  her 
beautiful  daughter,  Mrs.  Todd.  Colonel  Burr  was  now 
nearing  the  height  of  power  from  which  he  so  ignomini- 
mously  fell,  and  it  was  he  whom  Mr.  Madison  chose  to 
introduce  him  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Todd.  Mr.  Madison 
was  now  forty-three  years  old — seventeen  years  the 
senior  of  the  charming  woman  to  whom  he  determined 
‘‘to  pay  his  addressed.” 

It  must  be  recorded  to  Dolly  Todd’s  credit  that  behind 
the  unimpressive  exterior  of  the  little  man  in  the  suit  of 
black,  set  off  with  ruffled  shirt  and  silver  buckles,  was 
able  to  discover  his  real  greatness  and  solid  worth,  so 
that,  when  he  declared  himself  her  suitor,  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  say  “nay.”  Dolly  Pa}me  Todd 
and  James  Madison  were  married  September  15th,  1794, 
and  amid  the  festivities  the  bride  and  groom  left  for  the 
Madison  estate,  Montpellier.  No  woman  ever  under¬ 
stood,  better  than  Dolly  Madison,  the  art  of  adapting 
herself  to  the  shifting  scenes  in  the  play  of  human  life  ; 
and  therein  lay  one  considerable  source  of  her  success. 

The  pleasant  life  at  Montpellier  was  only  an  interlude, 
for  in  less  than  a  month  our  friends  were  again  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  dressing,  dancing,  and  feasting  of  city 
life  entertained  Mrs.  Madison  far  more  than  it  did  her 
husband.  He  saw  beneath  the  pleasant  exterior  and  was 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  which  underlie  it  and  began  to  talk 
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seriously  of  giving  up  public  life  altogether.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  young  wife  persuaded  him  to  hold  his  seat 
in  Congress  until  the  end  of  Washington’s  administra¬ 
tion. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage,  her  husband’s  career 
was  Mrs.  MadisoD ’s  first  care.  Her  political  creed  was  an 
adoption  of  Decatur’s  motto  :  “My  husband,  may  he  ever 
be  right!  But  my  husband,  right  or  wrong.” 

With  the  close  of  Washington’s  administration  Dolly 
Madison’s  life  in  Philadelphia  came  to  an  end.  She 
spent  the  Adams  administration  at  her  Virginia  moun¬ 
tain  home,  while  Madison  was  serving  his  country  in  the 
Virginia  Assembly.  When  he  was  again  called  to  take 
part  in  the  national  affairs  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  permanently  fixed  at  Washington. 

The  spring  of  1801  saw  Thomas  Jefferson  installed  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Madison,  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Jeffersonian  simplicity  was  the  watchword  of  the 
day.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  social  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mrs.  Madison  in  those  days.  Next  to  the  White 
House  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  re¬ 
sort  of  the  largest  number  of  the  visitors.  The  state 
dinner-parties,  presided  over  by  “Queen  Dolly”  in  the 
old  Virginia  fashion,  were  powerful  political  factors. 

Although  Mrs.  Madison  swayed  a  singularly  peculiar 
influence  over  her  husband,  it  was  purely  personal ;  she 
neither  mingled  nor  wished  to  mingle  directly  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Her  silence  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  part  of  that  caution  and  good 
judgment  which  warned  her  not  to  involve  her  husband 
by  the  expression  of  an  opinion  sure  to  be  publicly  un¬ 
derstood  as  a  reflection  of  his.  She  was  brilliant  in  what 
she  did  not  do  and  say. 

There  was  one  political  question,  now  in  full  tide  of 
agitation,  that  had  power  to  move  Mrs.  Madison  :  Who 
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should  be  the  next  Republican  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency?  The  two  foremost  rivals  were  James  Madison 
and  James  Monroe.  When,  in  1809,  Madison  was  in¬ 
augurated  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  cheerfulness,  if  not  enthusiasm,  and  to 
Mrs.  Madison,  this  was  the  fulfillment  of  her  highest  am¬ 
bition.  Her  social  life  was  guided  by  the  principle, 
“Honest  friendship  with  all,  entangling  alliances  with 
none.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  life  at  the  White 
House,  under  its  present  mistress,  lost  something  of  its 
simplicity.  Dress  grew  more  costly  and  entertainments 
more  elaborate.  Her  notions  of  Virginia  hospitality 
were  never  abandoned  during  her  stay  in  Washington  ; 
the  nation’s  guests  were  counted  her  guests. 

During  the  first  years  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  occupancy  of 
the  White  House  Congress  appropriated  the  modest  sum 
of  $5,000  for  •  decorating  and  furnishing  the  mansion. 
$1,000  were  expended  for  the  curtains,  chairs,  and  sofas 
of  the  drawing  room  ,  which  state-room  was  considered 
very  magnificent  in  those  days.  It  was  upholstered  in 
yellow  satin,  with  sofas  and  high-backed  chairs.  Its  long 
windows  were  hung  with  damask  formed  into  valences 
and  festoons.  A  rod  round  the  top  of  the  room  held 
another  fall  of  brocade. 

Many  anecdotes  have  gathered  round  Dolly  Madison, 
while  mistress  of  the  White  House.  One  represents  two 
old  ladies  from  the  country  at  the  President’s  home.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  rural  visitors,  the  woman  they  had 
come  to  see  appeared  in  a  dress  of  dark  gray,  protected 
by  a  large  white  apron,  and  with  a  linen  handkerchief 
pinned  about  her  neck.  Her  simplicity  of  manner  and 
attire  completely  swept  away  their  awe,  and  before  de¬ 
parting  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  exclaim  :  “Per¬ 
haps  you  wouldn’t  mind  if  I  kissed  you, — -just  to  tell  the 
folks  about.”  Most  of  these  little  anecdotes  are  trivial, 
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but  all  serve  to  show  her  warmth  and  kindness  of  heart. 

It  is  seldom  given  to  mortals  co  enjoy  such  fulness  of 
satisfaction  as  was  here  at  this  time.  She  had  much  to 
do,  much  to  love,  and  much  to  hope  for.  But  clouds 
and  gloom  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  around  her 
husband  and  her  country,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
she  was  to  walk  in  shadow. 

One  June  day  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington 
City  announced  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain.  Floods  of  bitter¬ 
ness  were  turned  against  poor  Madison.  The  war  was 
regarded  as  illtimed,  unwise,  unnecessary.  Although  in¬ 
ternal  strife  raged  hotly,  Mrs.  Madison  bore  herself  with 
equanimity,  and  proved  a  helpmate  to  her  anxious  hus¬ 
band,  relieving  him,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  social  duties. 

Thus  amid  war  without  and  dissention  within,  the  first 
term  of  the  President’s  administration  drew  to  a  close. 
Opposition  was  so  violent  that  it  seemed  likely  the  reins 
of  the  government  would  pass  into  other  hands.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Madison’s  popularity, 
if  it  did  not  save  the  administration,  at  least  formed  an 
important  factor  in  securing  the  re-election  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  “Her  tact  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
political  life,”  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Madi¬ 
son  must  be  his  own  successor.  Thus  in  the  year  1813 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  were  again  launched  into  the 
noise  and  glitter  of  public  life,  of  which  both  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  tire. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  the  most  dramatic  event  of 
Dolly  Madison’s  life  occurred.  Of  the  burning  of 
the  capitol,  her  flight,  self-forgetfulness,  thought  of  her 
husband,  we  all  know,  and  how  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
the  burning  of  Washington  was  avenged  and  England 
had,  for  the  second  time,  been  overcome  by  the  United 
States. 
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Peace  !  Peace  !  Peace  !  Bells  rang  it ;  cannons  boomed 
it  and  amid  the  universal  joy  the  official  blunders  of  the 
President  were  forgotten.  More  truly  than  ever  was  it 
said  that  Dolly  Madison  was  the  most  popular  person  in 
the  United  States.  She  was  loved  by  high  and  low 
alike.  Her  receptions  were  more  brilliant  than  ever  and 
the  gayeties  of  the  “Peace  Winter”  were  recalled  for 
years  in  the  annals  of  Washington. 

With  the  spring  of  1817  Madison’s  term  of  office  came 
to  an  end.  Montpellier  promised  rest  from  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  years  of  public  life.  Accompanied  by  compli¬ 
ments,  kind  wishes,  and  loving  thoughts,  Mrs.  Madison 
took  leave  of  Washington. 

A  vainer  woman  would  have  found  this  simple  country 
life  monotanous  after  the  adulation,  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  for  a  score  of  years.  Despite  many  anxieties, 
her  life  at  Montpellier  during  the  nineteen  years  following 
her  removal  in  1817  until  her  husband’s  death  in  1836, 
were  full  of  sunshine. 

The  closing  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Washing¬ 
ton  where  she  always  excited  public  interest.  The  last 
glimpse  we  have  of  her  in  any  public  function  is  at  the 
inauguration  ball  of  Polk.  She  entered  official  society 
on  the  arm  of  Jefferson  and  left  it  on  the  arm  of  Polk. 

The  making  of  her  will  was  almost  the  last  act  of  Mrs. 
Madison’s  life.  On  the  20th  of  June  1849,  all  her  trials 
faded  and  she  passed  into  the  land  of  song.  With  much 
pomp,  with  deep  grief,  and  with  true  love,  her  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Washington  cemetery.  A  few  years 

later  it  was  moved  to  its  most  fitting  resting  place,  by 
her  husband’s  side,  under  the  shadow  of  the  beloved 
walls  of  Montpellier.  Her  memory  did  not  pass  away 
with  her  presence.  To  be  like  Dolly  Madison  is  to  be 
truly  good  and  really  great.  “Like  a  summer’s  sun  she 
rose  in  our  political  liorizen,  gloriously,  and  she  sank, 
benignly.”  Pearl  Maie  Balsley. 
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WHEELING  FOR  WOMEN. 


If  wings  were  offered  a  man  by  which  he  could  fly,  his 
refusal  of  such  a  present  would  be  generally  regarded  as 
dreadfully  stupid,  and  yet  the  bicycle  is  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wings.  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  that  those  who 
protest  against  a  woman’s  riding  a  wheel  are  people  who 
do  not  ride  and  have  never  experienced  the  delight  and 
benefits  which  result  from  cycling.  An  eminent  medical 
authority  has  recently  declared  that  the  bicycle  has  done 
more  to  advance  public  health  than  any  other  invention  of 
the  last  two  centuries. 

Observers  of  this  craze  for  wheels  are  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  merely  a  passing  whim  or  whether  it  has  come  to 
stay.  There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  its  stay 
will  be  permanent,  Undoubtedly  many  of  those  who  have 
taken  it  up  because  it  is  in  vogue  will  tire  of  it  after  a 
wdiile,  but  these  will  not  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  riders.  No  one  can  study  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  not  be  convinced  that  instead  of  declining,  the  use 
of  the  bicycle  is  destined  to  increase.  The  great  body  of 
riders  find  in  the  bicycle  a  new  pleasure  in  life,  a  means 
for  seeing  more  of  the  world,  a  source  of  better  health,  a 
method  of  rapid  locomotion,  and  many  other  pleasures 
which  they  will  not  relinquish. 

Some  people  denounce  bicycling  by  women  as  immodest 
and  therefore  immoral.  An  immodest  woman  on  a  wheel 
would  surely  be  immodest  still,  the  wheel  having  no  power 
to  save  her;  an  immodest  woman  would  be  immodest  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  street,  sitting  in  church  or  wherever  she  might 
be.  Just  so  a  modest  woman  will  be  modest  still,  even 
though  she  ride  a  wheel.  Bicycling  for  women  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  women  and  physi¬ 
cians  of  our  day.  Women  are  riding  the  wheel  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  their  increasing  numbers  testify  to  its 
benefits  and  popularity.  The  average  woman  loves  to  be 
out  of  doors;  she  enjoys  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  gen- 
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tie  exercise,  and  the  exhilerating  benefits  of  contact  with 
pure  air  and  bright  sunlight.  What  a  boon  the  bicycle 
must  be  to  the  woman  who  stands  behind  the  counter  or 
sits  at  her  desk  from  morning  until  night.  Returning  home 
weary  and  despondent  after  a  trying  day’s  work,  she  may 
mount  her  wheel  and  go  out  for  a  spin  in  the  invigorating 
fresh  air  with  little '  thought  of  anything  save  the  ride 
which  she  is  taking.  When  the  ride  is  over  she  feels  re¬ 
freshed,  her  appetite  is  increased,  and  she  is  prej3ared  to 
enjoy  a  sound  night’s  sleep  which  will  fit  her  for  the  duties 
of  the  coming  day.  The  higher  physical  development 
which  the  cyclists  as  a  class  have  acquired  affords  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  value  of  regular  out-door  exercise. 

In  cycling,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  brought  more 
or  less  into  use  and  are  thereby  strengthened,  Good, 
fresh  air  is  drawn  plentifully  into  the  lungs  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  organs  is  thereby  increased.  A  person  who 
only  works  or  walks  seldom  ever  fills  her  lungs,  but  the 
cyclist  needs  all  the  air  she  can  inhale. 

In  common  with  other  forms  of  exercise,  bicycle  riding 
may,  of  course,  be  overdone,  as  well  by  women  as  by  men; 
but  under  proper  advice  from  the  family  physician,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  such  practical  advice  as  may  be  had  from  an 
experienced  rider,  any  woman  in  a  fair  condition  of  health 
may  undertake  bicycle-riding  with  a  feeling  of  certainty 
that  the  result  will  be  delightful  and  beneficial.  It  has  been 
observed  that  as  a  rule  wheeling  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  flesh  of  the  stout  rider  and  to  increase  that  of  the  lean 
one.  This  may  be  because  surplus  fat  and  abnormal  lean¬ 
ness  are  unhealthy  conditions  which  are  improved  by  this 
form  of  exercise. 

The  bicycle  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value  for 
nervous  depression  consequent  on  worry  and  overwork,  a 
disease  particularly  common  among  brain- workers.  In¬ 
somnia  which  frequently  accompanies  it  has  been  found 
to  yield  to  this  exercise  after  the  failure  of  many  other 
remedies.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  benefitted  by 
cycling,  for  the  rider  must  constantly  use  the  senses  of 
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hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling  in  order  to  avoid  collisions,  to 
direct  his  machine,  and  keep  his  balance.  This  exercise  is 
therefore  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its  usual  pur¬ 
suits  and  the  cares  of  daily  life. 

But  how  should  a  woman  be  dressed  for  cycling?  This 
is  a  question  about  which  much  has  been  said  and  written. 
There  are  some  people  who  declare  a  special  costume  un¬ 
necessary,  but  the  sensible  woman  cannot  fail  to  see  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  while  she  may  get  along  successfully  for  a 
time,  she  will  some  day  have  a  mortifying  accident.  As  in 
everything  else,  there  is  another  extreme ;  some  will  assure 
a  beginner  that  any  skirt  is  dangerous  and  unnecessary, 
and  then  follows  a  dissertion  on  bloomers,  devided  skirts 
and  the  like.  If  the  skirt  is  not  too  full  or  too  long  in  the 
back,  and  if  the  material  is  fairly  heavy  even  for  summer 
use,  it  need  present  none  of  the  disadvantages  attributed 
to  it.  The  length  may  be  that  of  a  walking  skirt  or  it  may 
come  to  the  top  of  the  boots,  but  many  case,  short  knicker¬ 
bockers  gathered  at  the  knee,  and  long  leggins  should  be 
worn. 

Bicycling  is  no  longer  a  mere  fashion  that  may  fall  into 
disuse  and  give  way  to  a  new  one.  It  is  a  wholesome  and 
inspiring  exercise  and  has  proved  of  practical  value  as  a 
means  of  locomotion.  Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  how  much  the  bicycle  is  doing  to  improve  the  pub¬ 
lic  roads  of  our  country.  The  cyclist  must  have  good 
roads  and  they  are  everywhere  making  demands  for  them 

and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  not  be  long  when  our 
country  roads  will  be  as  good  as  those  of  England.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  have  been  longing  for  years  to 
travel  a  little  as  soon  as  they  could  afford  it ;  to-day  this  de¬ 
sire  is  gratitied ;  for  on  every  holiday  or  vacation  a  little 
journey  can  be  made  into  the  world.  When  the  time  comes 
that  our  delightful  country  roads  and  shaded  lanes  can 
be  so  kept  as  to  encourage  the  practice  of  touring  during 
vacation  seasons,  the  wheel  will  then  do  its  greatest  work 
as  ahealth  restorer  and  will  attract  thousands  of  riders  from 
women  of  the  land  who  do  not  yet  know  the  joys  of  a  hearty 
appetite  and  of  refreshment  induced  by  sound  sleep. 

Carrie  McNairy. 
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Only  50  cents  for  The  Message. 

* *  *  Xc 

Good  resolutions  are  like  the  banana  peelings  on  the 
walk  of  life. 

*  *  * 

Pupil,  comparing  well:  positive,  well ;  comparative, 
weller ;  superlative,  ivellest. 

*  *  * 

Why  teach  a  girl  several  different  languages  when,  as 
a  wife,  she  can  talk  her  husband  to  death  with  one? 

*  *  * 

Professor — “Miss  M.,  what  are  the  nerves  of  the  ear 
called  ?” 

Miss  M. — “Olfactory.” 

*  *  * 

“McKinley  is  in  a  pickle.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  has  Bryan  on  him.” 

*  *  * 

“If  I  would  of  known  it,  I  would  of  went,”  said  a 
bright  student.  Girls,  it  is  against  the  rule  to  use 
“slang.” 

*  *  * 

Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen — a  basket  of  pears  from  the 
window  sill  of  room  29.  One  of  the  pears  is  the  reward 
offered. 
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Teacher — “Does  a  chicken  suffer  after  its  head  is  cut 
off?” 

Pupil — “Yes,  it  suffers  until  it’s  head  dies.” 

*  * 

First  girl — “What  are  you  crying  about?” 

Second  girl — “Bryan  is  down  street  and  I  want  to  see 
him.” 

*  *  * 

Misses  Blanche  and  Alice  Wemple  visited  the  old  “home” 
a  few  hours  this  week.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  old 
girls. 

*  *  * 

New  girls  are  still  coming  in.  Among  the  number  is 
Miss  Howard  Cobb,  of  New  York  and  Miss  Nannie  Leach, 
sister  of  Miss  Lessie  Leach.  Welcome  to  all. 

*  *  * 

Last  month  the  new  curtains  in  room  5  were  “a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.”  This  time,  “the  things  of 
beauty”  are  the  photographs  over  the  mantel,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  they  are  a  “joy  forever.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Raven,  who  has  been  compelled  on  account 
of  weak  eyes  to  give  up  her  school  duties,  returned  home 
last  week.  We  miss  you  much,  Annie,  and  hope  that  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  be  with  us  again. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been 
organized  in  the  college.  Already  65  members  are  enrolled 
and  at  the  next  meeting  we  hope  every  young  lady  will  be 
present  and  join  in  this  good  work. 

*  *  * 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Miss  Mable  Gray,  who  left  college 
last  week  on  account  of  sickness,  is  no  better.  Mable  was 
here  only  a  month,  yet  she  has  many  warm  friends  here 
who  are  anxious  to  hear  of  her  speedy  recovery. 
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There  are  nine  bicycles  in  the  college  and  there  would 
be  a  hundred  more  if  every  girl  had  what  she  wanted.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  several  of  the  girls  and  a 
teacher  riding  their  wheels  in  place  of  their  daily  walk. 

*  *  * 

“I  like  a  piano  so  mnch  better  than  an  organ.” 

“Do  you  like  a  pipe  organ?” 

“No  indeed,  it  sounds  too  much  like  a  whistle.” 

“Where  did  you  ever  hear  one?” 

“At  the  circus.” 

*  *  * 

The  Emerson  Literary  Society  is  growing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  new  officers:  Miss  Mamie  Dowd,  President; 
Miss  Annie  Wall,  First  Vice-President;  Miss  Eva  Heitman, 
Second  Vice-President ;  Miss  Fannie  Cutler,  Secretary  ; 
Miss  Elma  Cole,  Treasurer ;  Miss  Lila  Brent,  Censor. 

*  *  * 

We  are  to  have  preaching  in  the  college  chapel  once  a 
month  by  different  ministers.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  last  Sunday  evening  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Gay.  Our 
President  thinks  this  a  better  plan  than  for  us  to  go  to 
church  at  night  while  so  many  “night  owls”  are  watching 
around. 

*  *  * 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  Irving  Society  was  held 
with  the  following  result :  Miss  Helen  Mabry,  President ; 
Miss  Maggie  Benson,  First  Vice-President;  Miss  Carrie 
Fitts,  Second  Vice-President;  Miss  Anna  Henderson,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Miss  Manie  Currie,  Treasurer ;  Miss  Minnie  Flem¬ 
ing,  Censor. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  render  thanks  to  the  Epworth  League  for  the 
pleasant  evening  which  we  spent  in  their  rooms  at  West 
MarketChurch.  It  was  an  evening  enjoyed  by  all.  We  almost 
forgot  the  college  and  college  work,  until  our  President  be¬ 
gan  to  look  around  and  yell,  “shoo,  shoo,”  in  different  rooms. 
It  was  then  we  realized  that  we  were  not  entirely  free. 
Apples !  Apples  ! ! 
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“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?” 


Mrs.  Peacock,  Ella  Fuller,  lives  in  Lexington.  N.  C. 

*  ^ *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Sloan  is  music  teacher  at  Batesburg,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Estelle  Webster  has  a  music  class  at  Colston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Hall,  Annie  Dillard,  lives  in  Reids ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Julius  English,  Fannie  Harris,  lives  in  High  Point, 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charles  Balsley,  Kate  Hannah,  lives  in  Thomasville, 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Cora  Marion,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  Flippin.  lives  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Fitch.  Minnie  Crump.  ’87,  lives  in  Durham 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ida  Campbell  is  teaching  music  in  Swepsonville, 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Marne  Gibbons  has  an  art  class  at  her  home  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Bessie  Hoyle,  ’92,  has  a  position  as  teacher  in  Hen¬ 
rietta,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Emma  Craven,  ’62,  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Peg- 
ram,  of  Trinity  College. 

*  *  * 

> 

Mrs.  Weathersbee,  nee  Lucy  Wilson,  72,  is  principal  of 
Farmington  Academy,  in  Davie  County. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pattie  Bynum,  of  La  Grange,  N.  C.,  is  now  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Paris,  of  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Cora  Thompson,  ’83,  is  living  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Her  neice,  Miss  Minnie  Best,  is  here. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Myra  Alderman  Albright  has  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  music  in  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Sparger  ’95,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  is  book-keeper 
and  type-writer  for  her  father.  A  successful  year  to  you, 
Alice. 

^  *  * 

We  wish  to  thank  Miss  Florence  Dixon  for  the  large 
number  of  items  wdiich  she  sent  us,  and  also  for  her  good 
wishes. 

*  *  * 

%  * 

Miss  Makepeace,  one  of  our  former  teachers,  has  a  music 
class  at  her  home  in  High  Point,  N.  C.  We  wish  her  a 
pleasant  year. 

*  &  * 

We  had  a  letter  f ram  Miss  Addie  Carroll,  who  is  living 
at  Jonesboro,  N.  C.  In  it  she  sent  her  subscription  and 
some  items  for  The  Message.  We  appreciate  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  our  work,  Addie,  and  wish  more  girls 
would  follow  your  example. 
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Miss  Mina  Alexander  was  brightened  by  a  visit  from  her 
sister,  Minnie,  who  was  once  among  us  as  a  student.  We 
are  always  glad  to  see  the  old  girls. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Alderman,  who  taught  in  our  college  for  many 
years,  now  has  a  position  in  the  Greensboro  Graded  School 
as  teacher  of  Mathematics.  We  wish  him  much  success. 

X  *  * 

Misses  Bertha  Lee,  Lizzie  Carver,  and  Lillie  Jones  were 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Katie  Westbrook,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Murphy.  How  long  before  the  remaining  three 
of  “the  Quintette  of  ’92”  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
companions?  Isabel  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Jerman,  of  Ral- 
eign,  N.  C.,  was  the  first  to  enter  married  life. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Stephens,  ’96,  sends  her  subscription  to  ‘the 
Message,’  and  the  following  is  a  quotation  from  her  letter: 

“I  would  not  be  without  it  for  anything,  for  since  I  can¬ 
not  be  with  you  all,  The  Message  is  the  only  medium 
through  which  I  can  keep  up  with  the  college  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  its  suc¬ 
cess  by  sending  you  subscribers.” 

*  *  * 

Marriages. 

Miss  Maggie  Hollingsworth,  May  20,  1896,  to  Mr.  N.  Glenn  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ella  Slade,  June  9,  1 896,  to  Mr.  George  D.  Vincent,  Yancey - 
ville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mollie  Abbott,  June  17,  1896,  to  Mr.  Will  Hobbs,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Addie  C.  Donnell,  June  30,  1896,  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Van 
Noppen,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Ball,  August  19,  1896,  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Spencer, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  To  each  of  these  The  Message  extends  wishes 
for  a  long  and  happy  life. 
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COMMENCEMENT,  JUNE  14th,  1860. 


RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

READING  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

PRAYER. 

Semi-Chorus . Charity. 

Misses  Jordan,  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Williamson  and  others. 

Duet . L’Elisire  d’Amore. 

Misses  N.  It.  Williams  and  M.  Bethel. 

Salutatory  Addresses . Miss  Eugenia  A.  C.  Heptinstall,  Halifax. 

Vocal  Duet . Morning  Wandering. 

Misses  Williams,  Kluttz,  Adams  and  McDaniel. 

The  Potency  of  Fashion . Miss  Belle  M.  Williamson,  Caswell. 

Guitar  Quartette . Bethoven’s  Waltz. 

Misses  Mitchell,  Everett,  McDaniel  and  VanVleck. 

Life  is  for  Labor,  Death  for  Restand  Eternity  for  Reward. 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Collier,  Greensboro. 

Song .  . The  Sky  Lark. 

Miss  E.  McDaniel. 

Imperishable  Beauty . Miss  Emily  P.  Lyon,  Edgecombe. 

Valse  Etude . Miss  E.  Everitt. 

Fact,  Fun  and  Fancy . Miss  Sallie  A.  Carter,  Mecklenburg,  Va. 

Vocal  Duet . Past  Associations. 

Misses  M.  Mitchell  and  Jordan. 

Will  It  Pay? . Miss  Mary  A.  Moore,  Person. 

Piccolomini  Mazurka . Miss  B.  Williamson. 

The  Sword,  the  Scepter  and  the  Pen . Miss  Minnie  Jackson,  Pitt. 

Vocal  Duet . The  Lonely  Bird. 

Misses  Heptinstall  and  M.  Mitchell. 

Dream  Life . Miss  Eugenia  H.  Bumpass,  Greensboro. 

La  Sympathie . Miss  N.  R.  Williams. 

Man,  to  be  a  Man,  Must  Rule  Himself. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bullock,  Tarboro. 

Song . Be  Watchful. 

Miss  H.  Bethel. 

No  Path  of  Flowers  Leads  to  Glory. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Cochran,  Montgomery. 

Duet . Palermo  Gallopade. 

Misses  Diggs  and  Harris. 

The  Neglected  Poor . Miss  Emma  J.  Duncan,  Beaufort. 

Vocal  Trio . God  is  Love. 

Misses  Jordan,  Mitchell  and  Heptinstall. 

The  Living  Dead . Miss  Lottie  L.  Kluttz,  Salisbury. 

Vocal  Duet . Let  Us  Gather  Bright  Flowers. 

Misses  Chandler,  Overman  and  Kluttz. 

Semi-Chorus . My  Mother  Dear. 

Misses  Lemay,  H.  Bethel,  Williamson  and  others. 

What  Will  the  World  Think? . Miss  Sue  E.  Waldo,  Hamilton. 
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Fairy’s  Dream . Miss  S.  Carter. 

Gather  Ye  Wisdom  as  the  Flower  Sips  the  Morning-  Dew. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Harris,  Chatham. 

Song-  and  Chorus . All  That’s  Past  is  Gone. 

Misses  Lyon,  Everitt,  Spencer  and  others. 

Women  of  the  South . Miss  Mittie  J.  Bethel,  Greensboro. 

Anthem . . . O,  Praise  God  in  His  Holiness. 

Valedictory  Addresses . Miss  Lucy  G.  Little,  Pitt. 

Song . Scenes  of  Happiness,  I  Love  Ye. 

Miss  Heptinstail. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


PARTING  ODE  BY  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 
COMPOSED  FOR  THE  CLASS  BY  MISS  VAN  VLECK. 

I. 

Chant  we  now  a  mournful  anthem, 

Now  a  parting  song  we  bring, 

Blend  once  more  our  youthful  voices 
While  a  dirge-like  strain  we  sing. 

Tears  are  from  our  eyelids  falling, 

Wildly  throbs  each  sadden’d  heart, 
Sisters!  from  these  scenes  we’re  going, 
Sisters!  we  are  doom’d  to  part. 


II. 

Softly  swell  the  plaintive  numbers, 

Gently  on  the  breeze  they  float, 

Grief  is  waking  from  its  slumbers 
Breathing  from  each  trembling  note. 

Gone  are  now  fair  childhood’s  hours, 

And  more  thoughtful  grown  the  brow; 

Though  the  future  has  its  flowers, 

Woman’s  lot  is  on  us  now. 

III. 

Sisters!  we  have  walked  together 
’Neath  the  skies  of  summer  years, 

In  the  dim  and  mystic  future 
There  may  be  a  vale  of  tears. 

Yet  the  star  of  Faith  will  guide  us, 

O’er  our  spirits  cast  a  spell, 

Lead  us  to  the  fairer  heaven 
Nevermore  to  breathe  farewell. 

BENEDICTION. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Littleton,  N.  C.,  nee  Miss  Eugenia 
Heptinstail^  kindly  sent  us  the  above  programme,  which 
she  has  carefully  preserved.  She  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  living  of  the  class  of  1860. 
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In  Memoriam. 

Whereas;  Since  our  last  happy  re-union,  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
taken  from  our  ranks,  to  dwell  forevermore  in  her  Heavenly  Home, 
another  beloved  friend  and  co-worker  in  this  sisterhood  of  service, 
Lucy  Hastings  Betts,  Class  of  1883. 

As  an  associate  band  of  Christian  workers,  we  deeply  mourn  the 
loss  of  so  faithful  a  comrade  and  so  loyal  a  friend  to  her  Alma 
Mater. 

Resolved ,  First,  That  the  heartfelt  sympathies  of  this  association  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  broken-hearted  husband  and  to  the  sorrowing 
parents  and  brothers,  who  have  been  so  sadly  bereft  of  her  presence 
since  the  17th  of  last  September. 

Resolved ,  Second,  That  we  commend  for  their  comfort  and  our  own 
emulation,  the  steadfast  faith  on  the  earth  of  her  who  now  abides  in 
the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

Resolved ,  Third,  That  a  copy  of  this  action  be  spread  upon  our 
minutes, and  other  copies  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  sister,  to 
The  College  Message  and  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 

We  pray  that  the  consolations  of  that  God  may  never  be  small 
with  them,  till  we  all  stand  re-united  in  the  palace  of  Our  King, 
“where  our  love  shall  be  forever  perfect,  and  our  joy  forever  full.” 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Cunningham, 
Miss  Bettie  Caldwell, 

Miss  Minnie  Moore, 

Committee. 
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Er  change  ^Department 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  again  The  Tar  Heel ,  edited 
by  the  Athletic  Association  of  Chapel  Hill.  This  is  a  very 
creditable  paper  indeed,  and  we  always  enjoy  looking  over 
its  pages. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  High  School  Junto ,  of  Easton, 
Pa.  This  is  a  neat  little  paper  and  generally  contains  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
story,  “We  Shall  See,”  bids  fair  to  be  very  exciting  and 
we  shall  wait  impatiently  for  the  next  issue  to  see  how  it 
“turns  out.” 

*  *  * 

The  Guilford  Collegian  we  consider  one  of  the  best  papers 
that  come  to  us.  Among  the  contents  of  the  September 
number  is  an  interesting  article  entitled  “Old  Times  in  the 
South,”  a  subject  which  never  fails  to  interest.  “Paidolo- 
gy  and  Its  Application,”  is  a  well  written  article  in  which 
the  writer  shows  deep  thought. 

*  *  * 

The  exchange  department  of  this  issue  will  be  rather 
limited,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
exchanges  to  put  in  their  appearances.  Thus  far  we  have 
noted  only  two,  The  Guilford  Collegian  and  The  High  School 
Junto.  Quite  a  large  number  are  missing,  among  them 
The  Archive  which  is  usually  so  prompt.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  We  should  like  to  hear  from  you. 
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Thacker  &  Brockmann 

CARRY  A  FIRST-CLASS  LINE  OF 

OR V  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

> 

and  respectfully  solicit  a  fair  share  of  the  patronage  of  Greensboro 
Female  College.  Misses  Mamie  Doak  and  Callie  Rankin,  two  polite 
and  experienced  salesladies,  are  with  us  and  will  take  pleasure  in 
waiting  on  you. 


1896  1 

public  Bnnouncement. 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Porei^n  and  Domestic  Dress  (aoods, 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles  with 
trimmings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out 
this  season.  We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’ 
CLOAK  DEPARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the 
new  styles  in  Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices. 
Our  SHOE  DEPARTMENT  is  full  and  complete  with  all  the 
latest  and  newest  styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’,  and  Children’s 
Footwear  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zei- 
ler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty.  Mail  orders  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for  samples. 

-^JOHNSON  &  DORSETT,N- 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  all  the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Brown’s.  1896- 


DEAR  MISS  - 

In  a  few  weeks  you  will  need  either  Muslin  or  Flannel 
Underwear,  Shoes,  Stockings,  Corset,  Dress,  Belt,  Col¬ 
lar,  Cuffs,  Cravat,  Cape,  Coat,  Gloves,  Overshoes, 
Mackintosh  or  Umbrella. 

LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 


■fflovembcr,  1896 
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ELLEN  MORPHIS  WOOD. 


The  world  has  seldom  seen  what  God  can  do  with  a 
woman  wholly  consecrated  to  Him,  and  among  the  few 
instances,  there  cannot  be  found  a  more  forcible  example 
than  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wood,  nee  Ellen  Morphis.  With  every 
energy  and  ambition  bent  in  sweet  submission  to  His  will, 
her  life  became  one  of  such  rare  beauty  that  in  her,  “divi¬ 
nation  seemed  heightened  to  its  highest  power/’  Mrs. 
Wood  was  not  the  consummating  genius  of  an  illustrious 
ancestry,  although  her  fore-fathers  were  men  of  whom 
anyone  should  feel  proud ;  she  was  only  a  frail  woman, 
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with  but  an  average  number  of  talents,  yet  those  few 
were  so  polished  to  reflect  the  Savior’s  love  for  humanity, 
that  they  appeared  as  a  myriad  of  virtues.  Since 
“ greatness  is  the  bestowal  of  God,”  she  may  well  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  direct  gift  from  heaven — a  gift  through  the 
union  of  Alexander  and  Nancy  IT.  Morphis. 

Mr.  Morphis  was  a  man  of  excellent  morals  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  education 
was  rather  limited,  but  this  was  in  a  great  measure  sup¬ 
plemented  by  extensive  reading.  In  early  manhood,  he 
was  a  prosperous  farmer.  He  came  from  Pennsylvania 
to  this  State,  but  nothing  certain  can  be  learned  of  his 
genealogy. 

Mrs.  Morphis,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thompson,  of 
Alamance  county,  North  Carolina,  was  of  English  de¬ 
cent.  She  was  a  quiet,  gentle  and  intelligent  woman,  a 
dutiful  wife,  and  a  loving  Christian  mother;  “so  woman¬ 
ly,  so  benigne,  and  so  meke,”  that  she  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ances,  for  her  endearing  manner  transformed  them  into 
friends.  In  1765  her  grandfather,  John  Thompson,  with 
eight  brothers,  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Orange  county, 
now  known  as  Alamance.  These  were  men  of  decisive 
character  and  lofty  aspirations  ;  their  zeal  was  soon  man¬ 
ifested  by  the  organization  of  Salem  church  and  Sunday 
School,  while  their  well-kept  plantations  and  fine  crops 
indicated  energy  and  thrift.  The  section  of  country  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Thompson  brothers  is  to-day  the  home  of 
a  large  number  of  decendants  who  have  inherited  not 
only  their  property,  but  many  commendable  traits  of 
character. 

It  was  in  this  pretty  farming  locality,  just  five  miles 
from  Graham,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  Morphis  lived 
for  many  years  after  marriage.  Their  home  was  an 
ideal  country  place — a  spacious  farm-house  (known 
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among  the  neighbors  as  4 4 the  big  white  liouse,,;)  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  grove  of  4 4 rugged  elms”  and  walnut  trees, 
and  overlooking  broad  fields  and  gracefully  sloping 
meadows  bordered  by  strips  of  wooded  pasture  land. 
Within  the  home  joy  and  happiness  reigned  supreme  ; 
both  father  and  mother  were  devout  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  they  strove  daily  to  live  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Such  silent  but  weighty  influences  could  not  but 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  inmates. 

Ellen  Morpliis,  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  was 
born  in  1835.  When  she  was  about  three  years  old  her 
father  moved  his  family  to  Raleigh  where  he  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  hotel.  She  delighted  in  innocent  play, 
and  a  few  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  the  capital  city  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  4 4 little  blue-eyed  tot”  as  she  acted 
the  4 ‘motherly  mother”  at  her  doll  house  among  the 
gnarled  roots  of  a  gigantic  locust  tree,  or,  filled  with 
babyish  glee,  frolicked  on  the  long  piazza.  But  soon 
there  fell  upon  the  child  “a  sudden  gloom”  that  tinged 
her  life  with  melancholy,  for  God  saw  fit  to  sever  the 
sweet  home  ties  and  claim  the  fond  mother.  It  is  true 
that  Ellen,  of  four  short  summers,  was  not  old  enough 
fully  to  realize  her  irreparable  loss,  but  she  keenly  felt 
the  absence  of  such  an  earthly  guide.  During  the  day 
her  mind  was  diverted  by  the  new  scenes  of  town  life, 
but  when  night  came  on  and  all  was  quiet  she  would  sit 
in  the  front  doorway  and  anxiously  await  her  mother’s 
return  ;  then  in  tones  of  almost  utter  despair,  entreating 
calls  for  “mamma,  mamma!”  would  ring  throughout 
the  roomy  building.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Morphis  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  that  of  her  husband  ;  blit 
God  showed  His  faithfulness  as  a  “father  to  the  father¬ 
less”  and  provided  a  home  for  the  orphans.  The  young¬ 
er  children  were  carried  to  Fayetteville  to  live  with  the 
eldest  married  sister,  under  whose  supervision  they  were 
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placed  in  school.  It  was  here  that  Ellen  made  a  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  herself  to  God  and  became  an  active 
member  of  Fayetteville  M.  E.  church  and  Sunday 
school.  Always  on  the  alert  to  make 

“The  rough  paths  of  nature  smooth  and  even, 

And  open  in  each  breast  a  little  heaven,” 

she  became  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

She  was  fond  of  music — vocal  and  instrumental.  Gift¬ 
ed  with  a  rich,  melodious  voice,  she  delighted  in  sing¬ 
ing  ;  on  Sabbath  mornings,  just  as  the  sunlight  was 
stealing  in  through  the  half-closed  shutters,  she  would 
often  awake  her  sisters  by  singing  so  sweetly  the  famil¬ 
iar  hymn — 

J 

1  Welcome,  delightful  morn, 

Thou  sacred  day  of  rest.” 

Frequently  after  returning  from  church  she  would  play 
and  sing  nearly  through  her  hymnal. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Ellen  was  a  tall  and  graceful 
blonde.  Though  delicate,  she  was  always  calm,  hopeful 
and  cheerful,  and  “ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey¬ 
ed.”  In  dress  she  was  neat,  tasty  and  inexpensive. 
The  few  pieces  of  jewelry  she  possessed  were  sold  and 
the  money  given  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel 
in  heathen  lands.  From  infancy  Ellen  Morphis  was 
pious  ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  belong  to  that  small  class 
of  people  who  are  “born  good.”  When  a  mere  child  she 
loved  to  hear  grown  people  talk  about  Christ,  and  her 
heart  went  out  to  the  pitiable  beings  who  know  nothing 
of  such  a  friend  ;  in  her  prayers  she  would  ask  God  to 
prepare  her  to  do  them  good  and  to  open  a  way  for  her 
to  go  and  point  them  to  the  Light.  The  great  desire  of 
her  heart  was  to  tell  others  of  the  unfathomable  love  of 
Christ  which  filled  her  own  soul,  and  China  was  the 
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land  which  she  most  coveted  for  her  Master.  In  her 
childlike  eagerness  she  would  beg  ministers  to  go  to 
China  and  take  her  with  them.  Sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  household  duties,  she  would  astonish  her  sisters  by 
expressing  herself  thus  :  “I  want  to  tell  others  of  Jesus’ 
love.” 

In  reading,  Ellen  became  familiar  with  the  classics, 
though  she  delighted  most  in  books  on  religious  subjects 
and  especially  those  pertaining  to  mission  work.  The 
following  list  of  books,  read  during  a  vacation,  plainly 
reveals  the  directions  in  which  her  taste  ran  :  Higher 
Christian  Life,  Life  of  Miss  Fletcher,  Hick’s  Travels  in 
China,  Headley’s  Sacred  Streams,  Power  of  Prayer, 
Deathbed  Scenes,  A  Winter  at  Wood  Lawn,  Ministering 
Children,  Life’s  Discipline,  A  Year  in  Europe,  Bayard 
Taylor  on  China,  China  Missions. 

Fatherless  and  motherless,  a  college  education  meant 
to  her  numberless  sacrifices  and  struggles,  but  she 
bravely  endured  them,  and  in  1852  entered  the  Fresh¬ 
man  class  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  As  a  student 
she  was  attentive  through  not  really  brilliant.  How¬ 
ever,  she  knew  the  art  of  applying  herself  and  was  one 
of  five  who  took  first  honor  in  her  class — class  of  ’56. 

Although  Ellen  Morpliis  seemed  to  be  one  on  whom 
God  had  set  His  seal,  she  was  subject  to  the  human 
frailty  of  neglecting  duty,  and,  during  the  trials  that 
“tempted  and  tried”  her , spiritual  strength,  she  was 
“prone  to  wander”  from  God.  Her  first  re-consecration 
was  made  April  28th,  during  her  Junior  year  at  college. 
In  her  diary,  which  so  reveals  her  real  feelings  that  it  is 
evident  it  was  intended  for  no  other  eyes  than  her  own, 
she  said  of  it : 

“What  has  God  done  for  me  this  day?  Oh,  would 
that  I  had  the  language  to  express  one  idea,  but,  alas ! 
until  ‘this  poor,  lisping,  stammering  tongue  lies  silent 
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in  the  grave/  and  an  angel  tongue  is  given  me,  I  can 
never  sound  the  praises  of  God  abroad  or  tell  wliat  great 
things  He  lias  done  for  me  as  I  would.  To-day  He  has 
redeemed  my  soul  from  endless  death — has  turned  my 
weeping  and  anguish  into  joy  and  gladness.  0,  Father, 
until  I  can  praise  Thee  as  I  ought,  accept  my  heart’s  de¬ 
sire.  To-day  my  name  has  been,  written  in  the  Lamb’s 
book  of  life  with  a  brighter,  purer  and  deeper  impress 
than  it  ever  was  before.  To-day  the  sun  rose  upon  earth 
to  witness  the  full  consecration  of  all  my  powers  to  God 
and  His  service.  Keep  me,  0,  my  Savior,  keep  me, 
‘till  the  storm  of  life  is  past.’  How  can  I  ever  thank 
Thee  sufficiently  for  Thy  goodness,  0,  Lord,  in  sparing 
my  unprofitable  life  to  view  this  day  that  has  been  to  me 
the  most  eventful,  the  happiest  of  my  life?  When  I 
think  of  it  I  am  lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise.  May 
its  remembrance  ever  send  a  thrill  of  joy  and  gladness, 
gratitude  and  love  through  every  fibre  of  my  being,  for 
to-day  my  simple,  polluted  and  unworthy  soul  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  blood  of  that  dear  Jesus  who  died  forme. 
0,  God,  eternity  itself  will  be  too  short  to  utter  all  Thy 
praise,  too  short  to  praise  Thee  for  what  Thou  hast  done 
for  me.  My  faith  in  God  is  so  strong  that  I  can  trust 
Him  for  all  that?  is  to  come,  and  praise  Him  for  all  that 
is  past.  But  a  few  hours  ago  the  future  was  dark  and 
dreary  before  me,  all  my  temporal  and  spiritual  pros¬ 
pects  seemed  gloomy  and  hopeless.  But  glory  and  hon¬ 
or  and  praise  be  given  to  our  prayer-hearing  and  prayer- 
answering  God.  He  If  as  turned  all  that  darkness  into 
light  and  made  all  within  me  rejoice.  Oh,  that  the 
world  knew  what  Jesus  has  done  for  me  !  Keep  me,  0 
my  Savior,  near  Thy  bleeding  side.  Guide  me  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  lead  me  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 
Thou  hast  my  heart’s  best  affections  ;  ever  keep  them,  0 
Lord,  and  wean  me  from  the  world.  Let  me  be  all 
Thine  own  and  in  everything  ask  counsel  from  Thee.” 

*  G.  F.  C.,  Sept.  16,  1856. 

“Nearly  five  months  have  passed  since  the  good  Lord 
did  so  abundantly  bless  my  unworthy  soul,  yet  to-day  I 
find  on  examining  my  heart  I  am  as  firmly  as  ever  re- 
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solved  to  live  for  God  and  heaven.  Each  dav  has 

•v 

brought  new  favors  from  my  heavenly  Father.  For  a 
long  time  after  April  28th  my  peace  continued  to  flow 
as  a  river,  my  joy  seemed  full.  Trials  seemed  severe, 
but  God’s  grace  was  sufficient  for  me,  and  to-day,  though 
for  a  week  or  two  past  I  have  been  a  prisoner  in  Doubt¬ 
ing  Castle,  I  feel  that  God’s  grace  is  sufficient  still,  but 
I  have  not  faith  to  claim  it.  Yet  I  will  wait  on  the 
Lord;  I  have  found  it  good  in  days  past,  I  will  try  it 
again.  ‘Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me,’  0  my  Father,  but 
let  me  feel  more  the  joy  of  Thy  presence.  Help  me  to 
bear  the  cares  of  this  day  and  grant  me  an  increase  of 
faith — of  that  faith  that  takes  no  denial.  Help  me  to 
grow  in  grace.  I  want  to  enjoy  more  of  the  life  and 
power  of  religion.  I  still  feel  I  want  to  live  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  glorify  God  and  do  something  for  him. 
Keep  me  during  the  week,  0  my  Father.” 

Those  with  whom  Ellen  Morphis  came  in  contact  felt 
the  effect  of  her  personal  magnetism  ;  her  gentle  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  spirit  was  the  attracting  power.  Transpa¬ 
rent  as  a  sunbeam,  schoolmates  and  teacliers  saw  in  her 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  good  and  true,  making 
her  so  trustworthy  that  none  hesitated  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  her.  In  daily  life  she  exemplified  the 
charity  that  “is  kind”  and  “tliinketh  no  evil.”  Her 
goodness  of  heart  was  abiding,  not  impulsive,  and  to  do 
right  was  her  one  law.  Being  free  from  that  excess  of 
sentimentality  which  is  the  ruling  passion  of  most  school 
girls,  she  did  not  stop  to  chase  “phantoms  of  earthly 
glory.”  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  subject  of  her 
graduating  essay.  God  was  ever  her  refuge  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  when  doubts  arose  she  would  fly  to  her 
“sanctum  sanctorum” — a  quiet  corner  in  the  old  chapel 
— and  there  would  wrestle,  Jacob-liks,  till  she  could 
.  claim  the  victory.  She  loved  her  Savior  enough  to  talk 
about  Him  and  the  comforts  of  His  love,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  when  occasion  offered,  though  she  was 
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naturally  very  timid.  During  her  stay  in  college  she 
had  a  habit  of  retiring  for  a  short  time  at  twilight  for 
private  devotion  ;  she  came  from  these  seasons  of  prayer 
with  her  face  radiant.  Ellen’s  companions  seldom  saw 
her  angry;  however,  she  insisted  that  she  was  resentful 
and  was  only  restrained  by  grace  from  yielding  to  severe 
temptations.  In  school  she  wras  a  leader  in  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  services,  especially  the  Girls’  Prayer  Meetings. 

Her  unselfish  heart  constantly  yearned  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  others,  and  hence  among  her  associates  she  was 
active  in  trying  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  It  was  in 
“dear  old  G.  F.  C.”  that  she  became  the  ripe  Christian 
that  she  was,  and  it  was  there  that  she  fully  resolved  to 
devote  her  life  to  missionary  work.  Among  the  leaves 
of  her  college  diary  the  following  entry  may  be  found  : 

“G.  F.  College,  Dec.  16,  1855. 

“I  have  to-day  experienced  a  stronger  desire  for  the 
gift  of  faith  than  ever  before.  The  forenoon  was  spent 
mostly  in  tears  and  petitions  for  an  increase  of  faith, 
that  faith  that  asks  not  in  vain,  that  •laughs  at  impossi¬ 
bilities  and  cries  it  shall  be  done.’  Have  earnestly  en¬ 
deavored  to  spend  this  day  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  my 
Divine  Master — have  tried  to  make  it  a  day’s  journey 
toward  the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  have  felt  much  of 
heaven  in  my  heart,  but  want  to  feel  more.  0  my  Al¬ 
mighty  Friend,  help  me  to  exercise  simple  faith  ;  help 
me  to  trust  Thee  implicitly.  Though  I  do  not  feel  as 
happy  to-night  as  I  desire  to  feel,  yet  I  am  not  unhap¬ 
py.  I  feel  that  behind  the  little  cloud  o’ershadowing  me 
a  smiling  Jesus  stands.  I  will  look  away  from  self  to 
“the  Hills  from  wdience  cometh  all  my  help.”  0,  my 
Redeemer,  is  not  my  desire  and  determination  to  live 
for  Thee  as  strong  as  it  was  April  28tli !  Can  I  not, 
from  my  inmost  soul,  answer,  ‘it  is?’  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  my  heart,  thou  knowest  all  things  ;  take  from 
me,  0  God,  all  that  is  offensive  to  thy  pure  eye.  Make 
me  and  help  me  to  be  the  Christian  Thou  wouldst  have 
me  be.  I  want  each  day  to  make  an  improvement  in 
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my  religious  life.  Help  me  to  do  good  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  I  want  to  live  only  to  do  good  in  the  world.  I 
am  willing  and  anxious  to  be  sent  as  a  missionary  to  any 
benighted  land.  Oh,  what  happiness  to  be  counted 
worthy  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
lands  !  0,  my  Father,  let  Thy  hand  maid,  (for  I  am  all 

Thine) ,  be  the  feeble  instrument  in  bringing  souls  to 
Thee!” 

After  graduation,  Miss  Morphis  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  a  position 
for  which  she  was  eminently  fitted,  for  not  only  was  she 
a  natural  teacher  and  capable  of  governing  with  ease, 
but  her  sweet,  confiding  spirit  and  Christian  simplicity 
taught  valuable  lessons  to  the  young  students  around 
her.  She  walked  humbly  with  God,  seeking  to  know  His 
will  that  she  might  do  it,  and  trusting  in  the  merits  of 
Jesus  for  salvation.  And  as  she  sought  to  know  the  will 
of  God  he  plainly  revealed  it  to  her. 

One  evening  at  the  house  of  prayer,  as  Miss  Morphis 
committed  her  way  to  the  Lord,  a  panorama  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  passed  before  her  mental  vision  :  as  each  scene  was 
presented  to  her  with  the  Savior’s  inquiry,  “Will  you 
endure  this  for  me?”  her  hearty  reply  was,  “Yes,  Lord, 
all !”  In  due  time  the  way  opened.  A  young  minister, 
Rev.  M.  L.  Wood,  in  a  different  part  of  the  State,  was 
moved  to  give  himself  to  missonary  work,  and  by  the 
providence  of  God  the  two  were  brought  together.  He 
visited  at  G.  F.  C.  and  then  and  there  plighted  his  troth 
with  this  admirable  Christian  woman.  A  few  pages 
from  that  same  tell-tale  diary  reveal  how  fully  she  real¬ 
ized  that  “a  woman’s  lot  is  made  for  her  by  the  love 
she  accepts.”  Of  this  new  channel  into  which  her  life 
had  suddenly  turned  she  writes  as  follows  : 

“G.  F.  College,  March,  1859. 

“During  this  month  a  new  trial  came  upon  me  and 
new  thoughts  filled  my  mind  and  heart.  It  seemed  as  if 
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God  was  indeed  trying  the  reins  of  my  heart,  my  love 
for  him,  my  honesty  of*  purpose.  Surely  in  all  my  life 
no  trial  was  ever  so  severe.  I  had  been  a  missionary  in 
spirit  for  three  or  four  years,  and  had  often  asked  my 
heavenly  Father  to  qualify  and  prepare  me  for  the  work, 
if  I,  feeble  as  I  was,  could  accomplish  any  good.  Now 
He  was  about  to  answer  my  prayer,  but  in  a  way  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamed.  Oh ,  how  I  staggered  and 
trembled,  wept  and  prayed!  The  hand  of  God,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  manifested;  I  felt  it  sensibly;  duty  at 
once  became  plain.  The  time  of  action  was  brief  for  in 
a  very  few  months  die  missionaries  for  China  would  sail, 
and  whatever  I  did  was  to  be  done  quickly.  I  carried 
my  case  before  God.  I  laid  it  all  before  Him,  for  He 
alone  could  and  should  decide  for  me.  I  wanted  above 
all  things — life  or  death,  happiness  or  comfort — to  do  as 
God  wanted  me  to  do.  I  left  it  all  with  Him  to  decide, 
knowing  that  whether  I  went  or  stayed  at  home  all  would 
be  right.  The  matter  soon  resolved  itself  into  this  :  I 
was  either  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  China  or  wilfully 
ignore  God’s  wil]  concerning  me  and  forfeit  my  title  to 
an  inheritance  above.  I  obeyed  the  divine  call,  thanks 
be  unto  God,  and  with  all  my  heart  consecrated  my  life 
as  a  foreign  missionary  of  the  cross  in  that  dear,  sacred 
church  (West  Market  Street  church)  at  Greensboro, 
where  four  years  before  I  gave  myself  unreservedly  to 
God  for  time  and  eternity.” 

The  latter  consecration  was  made  Sept.  19,  1859,  and 
of  this  Mrs.  Wood  writes  : 

“On  this  day  I  was  married  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Jones  to 
Rev.  M.  L.  Wood,  the  first  missionary  to  China  from 
the  North  Carolina  Conference.” 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  busy  and  silent  man  ;  in.  his  religious 
duties  he  reminded  one  of  “The  Good  Parson.”  Again 
she  speaks  of  her  husband  : 

“God  has  given  me  one  of  His  best  creatures  to  go 
with  me  to  China.” 
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In  October  the  following  entries  were  made  in  her 
journal : 

“This  month  I  accompany  my  husband  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Conference,  where  he  receives  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Early.” 

October  3,  1859. 

‘‘To-day  I  bade  a  long,  perhaps  a  last  farewell  to  old 
Fayetteville  and  my  sisters.  The  trial  was  severe.  In 
all  probability  I  saw  them  for  the  last  time.” 

November  21,  1859. 

“To-day  my  heart  feels  as  if  it  could  weep  itself  away. 
I  have  taken  a  long  farewell  of  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 
to  me,  dear  old  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Have  parted  with 
many  friends  who  are  almost  as  dear  to  me  as  life — 
friends  who  have  often  knelt  in  prayer  and  talked  of 
Jesus  by  the  way.  Oh,  I  shall  miss  them,  but  when  I 
think  of  China  and  her  perishing  millions  I  can  freely 
give  them  up.  I  love  them,  but  I  love  my  Savior  more. 
For  His  sake  I  leave  my  friends,  my  country,  my  all, 
and  go  to  heathen  lands.  I  know  not  what  shall  befall 
us  there,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  Jesus  will  be  with  us.” 

The  following  extracts  from  private  letters  written  at 
the  time  of  her  departure  are  freighted  with  her  genuine 
feelings  and  thoughts  : 

“China  with  her  teeming  millions  has  more  of  my 
sympathy  than  all  else  beside.  God  is  taking  me  there — 
of  this  I  feel  confident — and  I  go  cheerfully  with  all  my 
heart ;  Tis  hard,  but  if  I  can  do  something,  though  it  be 
but  little  ;  Oh,  if  I  can  add  but  one  step  to  the  onward 
progress  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  I  shall  be  willing  to  die, 
and  shall  die  happily  in  that  distant  heathen  land. 
When  I  think  of  Him  for  whom  we  make  this  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  friends,  of  home,  of  country,  I  feel  assured  our 
labor  for  Him  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  have  wept  sad  tears 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  my  sisters  no  more  on  earth. 
So  far  as  sight  is  concerned  I  feel  that  we  are  buried  to 
each  other,  but  blessed  thought  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
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not  only  we  who  are  living  now,  but  the  dead  of  our 
father’s  home,  those  who  have  died  in  the  triumph  of 
of  faith — our  mother,  our  father,  our  brother — all,  all 
shall  meet  again.” 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Nov.  22,  1859. 

“We  are  now  on  our  way  to  New  York.  I  bade  a  long, 
a  last,  a  fond  farewell  to  all  Greensboro  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.  Sad,  sad  thought!  I  could  not  realize  when  I  parted 
with  you,  my  sisters,  that  I  should  never  see  your  faces 
again  in  the  flesh,  but  now  I  do,  and  tears  will  flow  and 
sighs  will  heave,  and  my  heart  will  ache  as  the  thought 
rushes  upon  me.  But,  my  dear  sisters,  these  heart  sor¬ 
rows  and  sad  farewells  and  painful  separations  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  this  fleeting  life,  and  while  they  are  hard  to  be 
borne  and  sadden  our  hearts  for  awhile  thev  will  do  us 

*s 

good  in  that  they  remind  us  that  this  world  is  not  our 
home.  They  drive  us  to  the  foot  of  Jesus  and  teach  us 
to  make  God  our  refuge.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  very 
solemn,  but  have  no  disposition  to  retrace  my  steps.  I 
am  going  with  all  my  heart.  ’Tis  sad  to  say  farewell, 
and  I  feel  its  sadness  sensibly,  yet  ‘the  love  of  God  con- 
straineth  me’  and  His  grace  I  find  is  sufficent  to  sustain 
me.  When  I  look  at  the  great  reward,  the  trials  by  the 
way  seem  small  and  insignificant.  If  I  can  but  be  the 
instrument  of  bringing  one  poor  heathen  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  I  feel  that  this  one  salvation  will  more  than  re¬ 
ward  me  and  give  me  cause  to  thank  God  that  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  to  praise  Him  through 
all  eternity  that  I  was  considered  worthy  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary. 

“We  leave  to-day ;  I  am  glad,  for  I  am  anxious  to  be 
gone.  The  grace  of  God  is  sustaining  us  wonderfully. 
How  good  he  is  to  be  thus  mindful  of  us  !  We  are  happy 
because  we  go  not  alone  to  China.  God  is  with  us,  and 
if  storms  assail  us  on  the  broad  waters,  the  Almighty’s 
voice  can  command  the  waves  ‘be  still.’  If  they  drown 
us  Jesus  will  go  down  with  us  into  our  watery  graves. 
Glory  be  to  God  for  the  hope  we  have  in  heaven,  for  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  for  enabling  us  to  leave  cheerfully  our 
native  land  to  dwell  among  the  heathen.  Oh,  that  He 
will  bless  our  labor  among  them  and  give  us  souls  for 
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Him — immortal  souls  to  praise  and  glorify  His  name 
that  they  ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus.” 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  this  consecrated  woman  and 
her  husband  as  with  hearts  warmed  with  the  love  of 
Jesus  and  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  those  “groping  in 
darkness,”  they  left  their  native  land  to  aid  in  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  perishing  millions  of  China. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  “Seaman’s  Bride,”  Dec.  17,  1859.  The  voyage  was 
long  and  tedious.  During  the  time  Mr.  V\^ood  wTas  very 
ill,  and  the  faith  and  faithfulness  of  Mrs.  Wood  amid 
such  gloomy  surroundings,  was  remarkable.  When  near¬ 
ing  Hong  Kong  Island  she  wrote*: 

“June  2,  1860. 

“The  immediate  future  grows  darker  and  darker  still. 
I  can  see  no  change  in  my  dear  husband  for  the  better, 
rather  he  gets  worse.  ’Tis  very  painful  to  me  to  see 
him  suffering  such  agony  and  be  unable  to  relieve  him. 
Last  night  and  this  morning  wrere  surely  the  darkest 
hours,  the  saddest  moments  of  my  life.  Forebodings  of 
my  dear  husband’s  speedy  dissolution  rushed  upon  me  ; 
my  only  earthly  friend  that  was  near  me,  dead!  and  I 
a  desolate,  destitute  woman  in  a  heathen  land,  eighteen 
thousand  miles  from  everv  tried  friend!  0,  God  of  all 
mercies,  if  it  is  consistent  with  Thy  will  save  me  from 
this  dreadful  sorrow.  Lord,  be  Thou  writh  me,  be  Thou 
my  strength  and  bless  Thy  dispensations  to  my  soul. 
Courage,  my  soul,  courage.” 

“June  3d. 

“I  am  sitting  here  by  my  dear  husband’s  narrow 
berth  in  our  little  stateroom.  And,  oh,  if  there  is  a  sad¬ 
der  heart  in  all  the  world  I  pity  it,  from  my  soul  I  pity 
it.  Lord,  strengthen  me  and  save  him.” 

“June  4. 

“Am  sitting  by  Mr.  Wood;  he  is  somewhat  relieved, 
though  all  day  he  has  been  suffering  greatly.  What  a 
day  has  this  been  to  me  !  Oh,  how  unutterable  has  my 
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anguish  been  at  times  !  Bright  hopes  and  strong  fears 
have  filled  my  soul  all  the  day  long.  For  a  while  this 
morning  husband  seemed  better,  then  grew  very  much 
worse.  Yet  amid  all  my  sorrows  God  has  been  my 
refuge  and  strength.  I  have  indeed  felt  Him  near  ;  I 
have  felt  Him  supporting  me  when  I  was  almost  ready 
to  sink.  Last  night  my  adorable  Savior  was  very 
precious  co  my  heart.  Oh  that  I  could  always  feel  Him 
a  ‘present  help  in  time  of  trouble’ ;  I  know  that  He  is 
always  the  same  but  my  unfaithful  heart  will  not  always 
believe.  ‘Lord,  help  Thou  my  unbelief.’  While  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief  at  the  thought  of  dear  husband’s  de¬ 
parture  and  me  being  left  a  lonely  human  in  a  strange 
heathen  land,  feeling  almost  as  if  despair  was  seizing 
me,  the  mourner’s  friend  and  comforter  came  and  spake 
peace  to  my  troubled  heart.  Those  sweet  and  precious 
promises  so  soothing  to  the  wounded  parts  He  applied 
to  my  wounded  spirit.  Oh,  I  do  thank  God  for  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus — precious,  most  precious  boon  to  man.  1 
will,  I  do  still  hope  in  His  mercy.” 

About  six  months  of  sickness  and  trials  and  tossing  on 
the  billowy  deep  and  they  landed  in  China.  Their  home 
was  made  in  Shanghai.  Several  years  they  labored  to¬ 
gether,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  difficult  language 
and  communicating  as  they  could  a  knowledge  of  the 
wondrous  love  of  God  as  shown  in  the  gift  of  His  Son. 
Mrs.  Wood  is  said  to  have  made  an  impression  in  China 
that  has  never  been  equaled  by  a  lady  missionary.  Her 
lovely  character  must  have  impressed  the  Chinese  with 
the  thought  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  desirable,  since 
it  could  make  a  life  so  beautiful.  At  last  her  heart’s 
desire  and  constant  prayer  that  she  might  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  lost  sinners. was  realized. 

The  last  entries  in  her  journal  were  made  a  few 
months  after  she  began  work  in  the  foreign  field  and 
run  as  follows : 

“Shanghai,  Sept.  19,  1860. 

This  day  one  year  ago  I  stood  at  the  altar  of  the  little 
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Greensboro  church  and  linked  my  destiny  with  that  of 
my  dear  husband.” 

“Sept.  20, 1860. 

“Have  just  finished  the  life  of  that  good  man,  Dr. 
Judson  ;  it  has  been  blessed  to  my  soul.  0,  God,  help 
me  to  profit  by  these  rules.  May  the  observance  of  them 
be  my  meat  and  my  drink. 

“1.  Love  God  with  all  the  soul. 

“2.  Love  others  as  myself. 

“3.  Repent  of  all  my  sins. 

“4.  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  my  heart. 

“5.  Set  not  my  heart  on  worldly  good,  but  keep  in 
view  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

“6.  Avoid  idleness  and  be  diligent  in  any  calling.' 

“7.  Covet  not  the  property  of  others. 

“8.  Think  evil  of  no  one. 

“9.  Bear  with  the  faults  of  others  ;  return  not  evil  for 
evil,  but  love  my  enemies  and  do  them  good. 

“10.  Subdue  pride  and  cultivate  a  meek  and  humble 
spirit. 

“11.  Be  charitable  to  the  poor. 

“12.  Honor  ministers  of  religion  and  cheerfully  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  support. 

“13.  As  I  have  opportunity,  do  good  unto  all  men. 

“14.  In  performing  worship  avoid  idolatry. 

“15.  In  all  things  deny  myself  and  seek  the  will  of  God.’  ’ 

“January  13. 

“’Tis  a  most  beautiful  night,  so  beautiful  that  to  me  it 
seems  even  an  infidel  could  not  gaze  upon  scenery  with¬ 
out  having  his  heart  drawn  from  the  grandeur  and  subli¬ 
mity  around  him  to  that  God  whose  mysterious  hand  has 
formed  a  world  so  beautiful,  so  perfect !  The  moon  with 
its  retinue  of  sparkling  attendants  is  scanning  the  clear 
blue  arch  of  a  lovely  sky.  All  nature  speaks  so  audibly 
of  the  goodness  of  God  that  my  heart  has  been  made  to 
feel  its  utter  unworthiness  and  I  feel  that  I  have  not  im¬ 
proved,  as  I  ought,  the  past  with  all  its  privileges.  0 
Father,  help  me  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  feeling. 
Guide  me  by  Thy  unerring  hand  and  keep  me  from  all 
sin,  for  the  Redeemer’s  sake.  Amen.” 
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After  a  few  years,  came  affections  which  changed  this 
self-denying  life  on  earth  for  “the  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God.”  Ellen  Morphis  Wood  died 
during  the  midnight  hour  of  March  16,  1864,  “a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,”  thousands  of  miles  from  her  native 
country  ;  yet  distant  .China  was  as  near  heaven  as  was 
North  Carolina. 

“Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high! 

Those  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 
No  more  may  fear  to  die.” 

Dr.  Matthew  Yates,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  conducted 
the  funeral  rites  and  Mrs.  Wood  was  laid  to  rest  March 
18th,  among  the  people  for  whom  she  lived  and  died. 
Though  no  “storied  urn  or  animated  bust”  marks  her 
lonely  grave  she  left  behind  her  a  short  but  beautiful  life 
that  will  be  for  her  a  living  monument — a  life  crowded 
with  deeds  of  kindness 

Mrs.  Wood  left  two  sons  ;  one  an  admirable  young  man 
who  was  said  to  be  much  like  his  mother  in  disposition. 
He  suddenly  dropped  dead  a  few  years  ago.  The  other, 
Mr.  Clias.  Wood  of  Winston,  N.  C.,  on  whom  his  father’s 
mantle  has  fallen,  is  now  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Mrs.  Wood  has  three  surviving  sisters  and  a  brother — 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Cain,  Saxapaliaw,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wooten,  Kinston,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mabry,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Morphis,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  new  work  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Mary  Black  Memorial,  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ellen  Morphis  Scholarship  in  the  Scarritt 
Bible  and  Training  School.  May  the  Methodists  of 
North  Carolina  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  thus 

to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  loving  a  wife,  so  ten¬ 
der  a, mother  and  so  consecrated  a  Christian. 

Maude  Castlebury. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SEQUENCES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CIVIL  WAR. 


Since  the  grey  dawn  of  political  history,  when  the 
family  was  the  unit  of  society  and  the  father  its  chief 
and  head,  its  priest  and  ruler  in  one,  to  this  high  noon 
when  the  government  of  nations  moves  in  its  zenith  of 
glory  with  the  almost  mechanical  smoothness  of  its  or¬ 
derly  and  harmonious  adjustments,  marked  by  unity, 
equity  and  active,  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  human¬ 
ity  and  its  constitutional  needs,  the  evolution  of  politics 
lias  been  a  steady,  unbroken,  yet  gradual  development, 
scarcely  less  coherent  than  the  transformations  of  the 
physical  world.  Just  as  the  draining  of  a  valley  or  the 
shifting  of  a  mound  here,  the  upheaval  of  an  island  or  a 
lofty  promontory  there,  are  not  the  work  of  one  genera¬ 
tion,  even  so  has  the  present  complicated  mould  of  poli¬ 
tics  been  the  work  of  centuries  upon  centuries,  shaped 
and  re-shaped  by  the  varying  influences  of  climate,  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  religious  and  educational  movements, 
war  and  revolutions.  By  degress  the  feudal  system  of 
ancient  society  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  constitutional 
state,  which,  in  turn,  was  to  yield  to  the  limited  mon¬ 
archy,  and,  finally,  to  that  greatest  of  political  develop¬ 
ments,  the  free,  self-conscious,  self-directing  nation,  with 
its  great  organs  of  popular  representations  and  its  hard- 
earned  guarantees  of  liberty. 

Of  this  gradual  progress  in  the  political  world,  no 
more  striking  examples  of  similarity,  and  yet,  of  con¬ 
trast,  exist,  perhaps,  than  the  imperial  nations  of  Rome 
and  England  :  the  one  which  once  held  the  entire  known 
race  within  its  powerful  grasp ;  the  other  which  has 
“dotted  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  with  her  pos¬ 
sessions” — both  of  which  have  given  to  the  modern 
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world  much  political  thought  and  the  ground-work  of  its 
legal  systems. 

In  tracing  the  constitutional  history  of  each,  a  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic  observed  is  the  incessant,  almost  in¬ 
sensible,  process  of  slow  modification  marking  its  tran¬ 
sition  from  ancient  to  modern  forms  of  government ;  so 
that  a  historian  has  expressed  it  that “  within  the  Roman 
or  English  system,  old  institutions  must  perish  by  decay , 
bv  disuse,  not  bv  deliberate  destruction  ;  that  if  new  in- 
stitutions  must  be  constructed,  they  must  be  grafted  on 
the  old  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  at  least  seem  to  be 
parts  of  the  same  stock  and  may  partake  as  largely  as 
possible  of  that  one  vitalizing  sap,  old  custom.” 

Although  it  be  difficult  to  perceive  important  changes 
from  generation  to  generation  of  the  history  of  these 
mighty  kingdoms,  yet,  on  comparing  the  government  of 
each  in  one  age  with  that  after  centuries’  progress,  the 
contrasts  appear  eminent.  Not  by  any  sudden  stroke  of 
revolution,  but  piece  by  piece,  the  Plebians  in  Rome 
fighting  toward  the  privileges  which  they  coveted,  the 
English  subject  toward  the  control  he  strove  to  exercise, 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  Patrician 
and  from  the  proud  nobility  to  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  the  supreme  motive  power  of  legislation  and  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  one  empire  we  now  know  by  its  ruins  and  the 
eloquent  legacies  of  its  art  and  literature,  while  the  other 
now  towers  in  grandeur  and  fame  among  the  realms  of 
the  present,  second  to  none  of  its  contemporary  powers, 
rich  in  experience  and  lore,  noble  in  its  fortitude  and 
activity,  the  glory  of  the  past  and  theTiope  of  the  future. 
What  is  the  sequel  to  these  two  powers,  once  rising  into 
a  stream  leading  to  honor  and  fame — the  one  of  which, 
swelling  for  a  time  into  a  mighty  roaring  torrent,  after¬ 
wards,  unable  to  hold  its  thousand  waters,  broke  into  as 
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many  outlets,  leaving  the  mother-stream  a  diminutive 
stream  ;  while  the  other  has  gone  on  widening  and  deep¬ 
ening  its  course,  gathering  increasing  strength  to  clear 
its  pathway,  and  ever  swelling  its  volume  with  tributa¬ 
ries,  until  today  its  waters  draw  from  a  dominion  “where¬ 
on  the  sunnever  sets.” 

The  problem,  influenced  by  such  an  intricacy  of  com¬ 
plex  bearings,  will,  perhaps,  remain  to  be  solved  by 
generations  yet  unborn.  Its  solution  ive,  at  least  do  not 
attempt,  but  only  draw  from  the  example  an  illustration 
of  the  great  fact :  that  in  every  nation,  however  strong 
the  despot  or  the  tyranical  minority  for  a  time  may 
prove,  behind  all  'power  lies  the  will  of  the  popular  ma¬ 
jority.  To-day,  who  grasps  a  wider  reach  of  power,  the 
Czar  of  Russia  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Queen  of  England  or  the  Prime  Minister,  the  people’s 
representative? 

From  the  above  rule,  when  the  empire  of  Rome  meant 
the  whole  known  world,  and  representation  by  proxy 
was  unknown,  its  disunion  and  consequent  fall  was  the 
inevitable  result.  With  England,  the  privileges  and 
outward  powers  of  the  common’s  voice  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tended  that  the  nation’s  representative  of  to-day  is  no 
longer  the  mere  moutli-piece  of  a  people,  appointed  sim¬ 
ply  to  give  or  refuse  assent  to  laws  prepared  by  a  privi¬ 
leged  class,  but  an  originator  of  policies,  who  presides 
over  every  important  reform,  and  provides  for  every 
passing  need  of  the  state.  He  carries  a  force  greater 
than  any  usurping  despot,  based  not  upon  the  strength 
of  an  armed  force,  as  did  the  Caesars  of  ancient  days  at¬ 
tempt,  bu't  upon  the  free  consent  of  a  powerful  majority  ; 
while  the  former  tyranical  Stuart  is  to-day  a  “mere  hon¬ 
ored  and  influential  hereditary  councillor,  to  whose  ad¬ 
vice  an  exalted  title  and  a  constant  familiarity  with  the 
greater  affairs  of  State  lend  a  peculiar  weight.” 
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If  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  strong,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  in  all  great  interests  they  followed  the  current  of 
public  opinion  ;  if  they  were  upheld  in  their  violence,  it 
was  because  the  'people  found  them  defenders  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  protectors  of  their  labor.  Men  so  active,  so 
disposed  to  enduce* their  opinions  from  their  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  so  capable  of  keeping  themselves,  were  to 
overturn  the  throne  of  Charles  I.  ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
current  that  bore  them,  that,  in  spite  of  their  excess  and 
temporary  failures,  the  “Revolution  of*  the  Seventeenth 
Century”  was  to  end  with  the  happy  issue  of  the  en¬ 
thronement  of  William  and  Mary,  together  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  benefits  of  the  Revolution  of  1666. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  we  wish  to  show  as 
briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  sequences  to  England 
alone  that  resulted  from  the  struggle  between  Parliament 
and  the  Crown,  known  in  history  as  the  English  Civil 
War.  In  this  space  we  are  unconcerned  with  the  many 
changes  produced  in  other  realms.  While  the  Cavalier, 
deprived  of  property,  honor  and  all  that  is  dear,  turns 
his  face  from  his  mother-land  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  where  his  descendants,  the  Lees,  the 

t 

Randolphs,  the  Henrys,  the  Adams,  the  Jeffersons,  the 
Madisons,  the  Harrisons,  and — that  name  which,  above 
all  others,  is  sw^eet  to  the  American  ear — a  Washington, 
were  destined,  in  time,  to  found  a  republic  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  any  the  old  world  had  ever  seen  ;  while  the 
Puritan,  hunted  down  like  the  wild  beast  with  hound 
and  horn,  and  driven  from  every  sheltering  refuge  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  lash,  chose  the  deprivations  and 
suffering  involved  by  life  in  the  wild  forests  of*New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  that  he  might  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience — there  to  raise  a  rigid 
morality  into  civil  lavr,  and,  on  the  Bible  as  a  basis,  to 
build  up  a  new  state  ;  while  on  every  side  the  Civil  War 
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made  its  influence  felt,  we  are  now  going  to  consider 
from  this  broad  field  only  what  movements,  what  “ideas’  ’ 
at  Naseby  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five  took  out¬ 
ward,  visible  shape — in  their  deeper,  permanent  and 
human  side,  not  in  their  transitory  and  material  side. 
The  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  Severn  have  washed 
away  the  blood  which  once  defiled  their  streams  ;  the 
havoc  caused  by  anarchy  has  been  effaced,  years  m.ake 
fainter  the  memory  of  crimes  and  follies,  of  revenge  and 
jealousy  ;  but  the  course  of  generations  still  deepens  the 
meaning  of  the  “  ideas  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
five,”  of  the  new  birth  which  then  received  official  rec¬ 
ognition.  We  wish  to  show  that  the  movement  was  a 
transformation — not  a  convulsion  ;  that  if  it  was  in  out¬ 
ward  manifestation  a  chaotic  revolution ,  in  its  inner 
spirit  it  was  an  organic  evolution. 

Its  germ  began  centuries  earlier  than  the  generation 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  in  that  great  struggle 
in  which  religion  and  politics  equally  shared,  that  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  old  powers  of  feudalism  and  Catholicism 
on  the  one  side,  against  the  half-formed  force  of  free¬ 
dom,  industry  and  thought — by  which  aristocricy,  arbi¬ 
trary  and  military  power,  narrow  teaching  and  hollow 
creeds  wrere  each  in  turn  to  be  overthrown.  Now,  this 
sudden  bursting  from  the  gathering  storm  of  centuries, 
like  a  piercing  flash  blotting  out  all  traces  of  what  had 
been  and  scattering  society  in  confusion  and  dismay, 
through  the  darkest  whirl  of  chaos,  was  to  raise  up  on 
high  before  bewildered  eyes  the  vision  of  a  new  and 
greater  era  yet  to  come,  the  devices  and  symbols  of 
which  are  brotherhood,  union,  equality,  equity,  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  never-ending  progress. 

While  the  degeneracy  of  monarchy,  the  corruption  of 
the  nobility,  the  barbarism  of  feudal  law,  and  the  vices 
of  society  accounted  for  the  terrible  explosion,  for  the 
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unabated  fury  with  which  “tapsters  and  shop-keepers” 
confronted  Charles’  “men  of  honor,”  and  for  the  cour¬ 
ageous  tenacity  which  held  a  nation  to  its  purpose  until 
its  despot  was  brought  to  justice  and  the  block, — they 
fail  to  explain  the  source  of  inexhaustible  activity,  they 
fail  to  explain  why  so  many  institutions  and  reformed 
methods  of  social  life  were  firmly  planted  in  such  a  way 
that  they  have  born  fruit  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
In  truth,  it  was  a  new  phase  of  civilization  announcing 
its  advent  in  the  character  of  religious  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal  zeal,  because  it  was  a  movement  of  the  human  race 
towards  a  more  perfect  humanity. 

Posterity  is  often  prone  to  look  on  its  follies,  crimes, 
destructions  and  temporal  failures,  and  to  neglect  the 
value  of  its  solid  and  enduring  fruits.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  that  period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  and 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  so  intricately  involved  in 
social  and  political  difficulties,  so  strangely  enveloped  in 
darkness  and  doubt,  that  period  which  has  been  so  hotly 
censured  as  the  tyranical  reign  of  the  sword,  the  critic 
of  to-day  is  apt  to  see  in  the  plan  of  the  solution  of  af¬ 
fairs  only  harshness  and  brutality  ;  and,  looking  only  at 
the  horrible  issues  of  the  work  of  Mars,  he  exclaims  with 
Lucan,  “The  wounds  of  Civil  War  are  deeply  felt ;  make 
us  enemies  of  every  people  on  earth,  but  prevent  a  Civil 
War.” 

When  the  security  of  the  nation — the  peril  of  the 
church  from  mad  enthusiasts,  and  of  the  laws  from  the 
lunacy  of  fanatics  and  from  the  tyranny  of  the  little 
oligarchy  which  styled  itself  “commonwealth’s  men” — 
demanded  the  firm  hand  of  a  Cromwell,  who  does  not 
see  in  the  course  he  felt  himself  called  to  pursue  the 
guidance  of  a  divine  hand,  which  drew  him  from  the 
sheep  folds  “to  mould  England  into  a  people  of  God?” 
Whatever  personal  ambitions  may  have  stimulated  his 
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course,  a  high  and  unselfish  motive  is  betrayed  in  these 
words:  “God  knows  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lived  under  my  wood-side  and  to  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep  than  to  have  undertaken  this  government.”  So 
much  more  tolerable  is  a  wise  man’s  tyranny  than  that 
of  religious  or  political  madmen  that  Burnett  has  written 
“We  always  reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a 
time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity.”  One  should  not 
forget  that  though  “to  govern  according  to  law  may  be 
a  usurper’s  wish,  it  is  seldom  his  power;”  and,  in  the 
process  of  fulfilling  his  one  aim  of  “healing  and  set¬ 
tling,”  the  Protector’s  pitiless  policy  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  which  could  have  so  successfully  accomplished 
the  ends  in  view. 

Not  only  was  order  and  posperity  restored  to  the 
wasted  lands  of  England’s  own  soil,  but  abroad  England 
commanded  a  scope  of  honor  and  respect  during  the  com¬ 
monwealth  such  as  had  never  been  accorded  the  proud¬ 
est  of  her  Tudors  or  her  Stuarts.  The  man,  the  first  of 
the  age  in  the  field  or  in  the  council,  the  man  who  had 
reduced  a  mob  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  to  order  and 
submission,  made  foreign  princes  pale  at  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  the  influence  of  a  star  suddenly  grown  so 
auspicious  in  the  political  sky  was  courted  by  all  the 
rival  powers  of  Europe.  No  less  marked  was  the  mari¬ 
time  glory  won  under  Cromwell’s  navy.  The  reputation 
it  then  gained  has  continued  “in  an  ever-increasing 
track  of  light,”  and  to-day  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  by 
all  odds  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world. 
Besides  this,  England  has  a  great  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  greatest  navy  of  the  world, 
Her  prosperity  and  possessions  have  been  gained  by  her 
navy — hence  it  is  the  boast  of  every  sea. 

A  closer  union  than  ever  before  was  affected  between 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain .  During  Cromwell’s 
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reign,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  English  history, 
Scotland’s  and  Ireland’s  representatives  sat  side  by  side 
with  England’s  squires.  That  synod  of  inflexible  patriots, 
the  theme  of  so  much  eulogy  and  reproach,  that  austere 
assembly  which  wrought  more  for  England’s  liberty  than 
any  had  ever  gone  before  or  that  has  followed,  which  was 
to  impress  its  authority  with  such  memorable  tenacity 
and  unprecedented  boldness  that  the  waves  of  time  can 
never  efface  its  marks,  proceeded  with  no  reluctance  to 
cut  away  the  usurpations  of  the  past.  With  such  leaders 
at  their  front  as  John  Hampden  and  John  Pym — men 
marked  out  as  born  rulers  by  their  immense  faculties  for 
labor  and  organization,  by  their  dauntless  courage,  iron 
will,  and  patience  which  knew  how  to  wait,  and,  when 
waiting  was  over,  knew  how  to  act — Parliament  was  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  political  life  founded  on  the  two 
essential  principles  that,  “as  an  element  of  constitutional 
life,  Parliament  is  of  higher  value  than  the  crown,  and 
that,  of  Parliament  itself,  the  one  essential  part  is  the 
House  of  Commons” — two  principles  which,  since  the 
days  of  Pym  have  been  duly  recognized,  the  first  being 
fully  established  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  second  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Having  laid  such  a  basis  on  which  to  stand,  this  mem¬ 
orable  Parliament  proceded  forthwith  “to  save  the  king¬ 
dom  alone,”  to  give  shape  to  the  purpose  for  which 
England’s  blood  had  flowed,  “to  reduce  finances  to  order, 
to  diminish  public  debt,  to  equalize  taxation  to  remove 
the  exemptions  of  the  noble  and  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
and  to  establish  local  municipal  life.”  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  such  men,  those  odious  tribunals,  the  Star- 
Chamber  and  the  courts  of  High  Commission,  had  issued 
their  last  illegal  proclamations,  to  be  replaced  by  regu¬ 
lar  tribunals  of  justice — inferior  and  submissive, yet  ren¬ 
dered,  in  part,  a  guarantee  to  liberty  by  virtue  of  their 
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publicity ;  thanks  to  them,  the  return  to  ship-money  was 
made  forever  impossible,  the  levying  of  customs  on  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  burdensome  monopolies  that  had  become 
so  common  and  the  impressment  of  soldiers  were  crush¬ 
ed  ;  the  system  of  representation  was  reformed,  so  that 
many  places  hitherto  unrepresented  now  obtained  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  while  all  taxes  were 
forbidden  to  be  levied  in  the  future  except  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself. 

With  these  and  other  restrictions  strictly  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  civil  and  political  liberties,  the  Long 
Parliament  formed  England’s  constitution  nearly  as  it 
now  exists ;  it  made  strong  the  precarious  privileges 
hitherto  exacted,  infused  new  blood  into  the  languid 
frame  and  renovated  it  into  a  new  birth  of  liberty. 

The  absolute  England  of  the  Stuarts  had  breathed  its 
last.  The  independent  spirit  which  had  for  the  first  time 
proved  its  own  power  in  the  actual  dethronement  and 
execution  of  its  king,  and  thereby  gained  such  a  firm 
conviction  of  its  justice  and  such  a  strong  precedent  for 
the  future  that  no  tyrant  was  again  to  tempt  its  authori¬ 
ty,  the  same  freedom-loving  spirit  which  had  instigated 
the  subjects  of  John  to  wrench  from  his  hands  that  life- 
giving  document,  Magna  Charta,and,  four  centuries  later, 
had  forced  from  Charles  the  Petition  of  Rights,  was  not 
to  be  overcome  by  persecution  or  by  arbitrary  manoeuver- 
ing  until  it  had  further  extended  and  secured  those 
rights  by  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  last  of  those  three  safe¬ 
guards  which  have  ever  since  bounded  the  royal  authori¬ 
ty.  To-day  they  form  the  basis  of  the  English  consti¬ 
tution,  justly  styled  “The  Bible  of  English  Liberty.” 

With  the  fading  smoke  of  Marston  Moor  and  of  Naseby, 
old  things  had  passed  silently  away,  and  with  the  triumph 
of  Cromwell’s  invincible  little  army  “which  trusted  God 
and  kept  its  powder  dry,”  however  dimly  then,  began 
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tlie  modern  England,  divided  by  the  contests  between 
political  tradition  and  political  progress,  into  the  great 
parties  ever  since  known  as  Whig  and  Tory,  Liberal  and 
Conservative. 

Wise  as  Cromwell’s  rule  was  to  prove  to  posterity,  yet, 
to  the  immediately  sucessive  generation  in  whose  memory 
the  wounds  of  Civil  War  were  fresh — to  those  who  had 
seen  their  fathers  driven  from  the  justice-bench,  half- 
beggared,  and  imprisoned  without  trial ;  the  family  plate, 
a  relic  of  generations  past,  turned  into  coin  to  redeem 
their  estates  from  the  pitiless  hands  of  the  sheriff ;  their 
manor-house  filled  with  soldiers  at  the  least  intimation 
of  a  rising  ;  the  common  prayer-book  whose  words  had 
“rung  like  sweet  chimes  in  their  ears”  from  early  child¬ 
hood,  burned  like  some  vile  trash — to  those  whose  mem¬ 
ory  smarted  with  such  associations,  while  the  memory  of 
the  Stuart  tyranny  of  their  childhood  was  faint,  the  name 
“republic”,  and  “free  rule  of  Parliament”  were  grown 
so  odious  that  their  mention  was  greeted  with  some  hot 
imprecation  against  the  name  of  Cromwell. 

Puritanism  had  transformed  private  life.  Exasperated 
by  persecution,  the  cast-iron  restrictions  of  the  Puritan, 
who  so  deviated  from  the  laws  of  nature,  society,  and 
reason,  pricking  his  heart  with  scruples  and  probing 
every  involuntary  sentiment  of  the  heart,  that  he  looked 
on  every  worldly  recreation  and  simple  means  of  mirth, 
such  as  merry  country  feasts,  the  eating  of  mince-pies, 
dancing  round  the  may-pole,  or  courtesies  of  court-life 
and  places  of  public  amusement,  as  paganism,  and,  even 
forbade  a  man  to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday  ;  who  thought 
it  an  outward  sign  of  the  inward  spirit  “to  wear  sombre- 
hued  clothes,  to  talk  through  his  nose,  and  to  walk  stiffly 
with  eyes  turned  upward,  absorbed,  indifferent  to  visible 
things,” — such  conceptions  had,  through  disgust  and 
reaction,  brought  about  a  revolution,  in  literature  and 
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in  moral  habits,  as  well  as  in  general  beliefs  and  politi¬ 
cal  instructions. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  reaction,  society  was  to  de¬ 
generate  into  the  most  trivial  and  worthless  habits  im¬ 
aginable.  To  be  an  accomplished  gentleman  of  that  day 
one  must  “dress  well,  dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a 
talent  for  love  letters,  be  amorous  and  discreet,  but  not 
too  constant,”  while  to  these  graces  were  added  such 
profligacy  and  wantonness,  shamelessness  and  brutality 
as  pass  unbelief  and  are  too  repulsive  to  the  modest  ear 
for  repetition.  On  the  stage  the  plays  of  Waller  and 
Wycherly,  of  Buckingham  and  of  Dryden,  feasted  lustful 
eyes  with  mere  copies  of  the  loathsome  scenes  of  actual 
life.  Instead  of  those  proud  and  dignified  lords,  instead 
of  those  high-born  yet  simple  ladies,  at  once  princesses 
and  modest  maidens, — that  resplendent  company  which 
adorned  the  courts  of  former  reigns — one  was  confronted 
on  every  side  by  perilous  and  importunate  courtesans, 
vile  and  harsh  and  incapable  of  shame  and  remorse.  In 
striving  to  imitate  French  court  life,  the  Englishman 
had  turned  himself  into  a  mere  sot.  The  French  liber¬ 
tine  can  varnish  over  his  vice  so  that  he  is  only  half-dis¬ 
gusting,  remaining  always  social  and  polite  ;  when  the 
Englishman  removes  the  cover  of  morality,  he  discloses 
the  brute  in  all  its  violence  and  deformity.  Shameful  to 
say,  in  mere  love  of  what  is  vile,  in  contempt  of  virtue 
Charles,  the  successor  of  a  reign  striving  for  a  “kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,”  stood  ahead  of  any  of  his  subjects. 

Turning  from  these  repelling  scenes  of  social  life  to 
view  the  state  of  political  affairs — that  phase  in  which 
our  interest  is  centered — it  would  seem,  at  first,  that 
there  all  the  salutary  institutions  of  our  memorable  Par¬ 
liament  had  been  lost,  from  the  passionate  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy  which  welcomed  Charles  to  his  legal  throne 
reinstating  him,  seemingly,  without  condition  or  without 
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restraint  upon  his  power.  The  Cavalier,  whose  public 
privileges  had  fallen  with  his  castle,  was  seen  flocking 
around  the  king  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so  many  hard¬ 
ships,  to  seek  redress  for  grievances  and  to  initiate  him¬ 
self  into  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor. 

In  the  passion  of  loyalty  with  which  his  first  Parlia¬ 
ment  met,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  work  of  the  past 
reign  would  be  undone.  Yet  England  was  soon  to  find 
that  she  had  drifted  far  from  the  past  to  which  she 
thought  to  return.  Even  the  conservative  Royalist 
never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of  restoring  the  system 
which  had  been  overthrown,  and  Charles  himself  dared 
not  attempt  the  establishment  of  those  prerogatives  for 
which  his  father  had  struggled  at  the  price  of  his  head. 
The  breach  separating  the  former  reign  from  his  had  in¬ 
terposed  a  gulf  so  wide  between  the  absolute  power  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  narrowly  limited  authority  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  spanned,  not  even  by 
the  servile  attempts  of  Charles  or  by  the  desperate  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  fanatical  James.  Not  one  of  the  great 
steps  toward  constitutional  freedom  gained  by  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  Civil  War  were  to  be  lost.  Ear  from  that 
the  most  important  measures  were  silently  accepted  as 
the  base  for  future  government,  and,  before  Charles  took 
the  sceptre,  his  hands  were  bound  by  the  confirmation  of 
Magna  Cliarta,  of  the  Petition  of  Rights  and  of  other 
groat  statutes. 

Changed  to  the  core — almost  unconsciously — drifting 
towards  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  firmer  freedom,  the 
England  of  the  Restoration  was  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
the  past  Revolution  ;  it  was  to  put  to  the  test  of  reason 
the  stability  of  its  reformations,  enlightening  and  facili¬ 
tating,  by  degrees,  the  solution  of  the  problem,  “how 
Parliament  was  to  make  its  will  the  law  of  administration 
without  itself  undertaking  the  task  of  administration.  ” 
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Science  and  philosophy  were  walking  into  one  of  its 
brightest  periods  of  history  : 

‘‘Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lav  hid  in  ni<2fht; 

God  said,  ‘Let  Newton  be,’  and  all  was  light;” 

while  stars  less  brilliant — a  Flamsteed,  Willis,  Hooke, 
Woodward,  Ray — kidded  their  lustre  to  the  central  light. 
John  Locke,  the  great  philosopher  and  foremost  political 
thinker,  was  setting  forth  the  doctrine  that  all  power 
lies  in  the  people,  that  the  end  of  all  power  is  for  the 
people’s  good,  that  they  have  the  authority  to  resist  a 
tyrannical  use  of  the  trust  reposed  in  princes,  and  that 
legislative  assembly  expressing  the  voice  of  the  people 
itself  is  supreme — a  doctrine  which  the  people  at  large 
were  soon  to  adopt ;  for  the  mass  can  never  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  leaders,  just  as  the  rippling  sur¬ 
face  wave  circles  onward  while  the  great  deep  rolls  be¬ 
neath  in  deliberate,  massive  surges. 

If  the  easy-going  king,  described  as  “ minding  noth¬ 
ing  but  pleasures,  and  hating  the  very  sight  of  business,” 
thought  he  had  entered  upon  a  rule  to  be  swayed  at  his 
will,  without  accountability  to  the  people  for  his  deeds, 
as  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  protested,  he  was  soon  to 
find  himself  alone.  In  the  warfare,  which  his  reign 
proved  to  be,  between  his  futile  efforts  to  re-establish 
such  a  doctrine  and  the  persistent  resistance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  all  the  great  natural  parts,  all  the  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  he  possessed,  were  called  into  strenu¬ 
ous  exercise.  Doubtless  Charles’  careless  indifference 
and  irregular  plan  of  tyranny  “  which  was  as  hard  to  de¬ 
tect  as  to  meet”  enabled  him  to  ride  out  storms  which 
would  have  wrecked  a  better  and  a  nobler  King. 

By  that  loyal  Cavalier  Parliament  which  had  entered 
so  actively  upon  wreaking  its  revenge  upon  their  former 
oppressors,  the  regicides,  and  had  so  zealously  declared 
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taking  up  arms  on  any  pretext  whatever  to  be  treason — 
by  that  same  Parliament  the  Crown  was  soon  to  find  it¬ 
self  confronted  and  checked  as  boldly  and  pertinaciously 
as  by  Long  Parliament  itself.  That  spirit  so  embued 
with  the  value  of  a  freedom  dearly  bought  was  neither  to 
be  directed  nor  subdued  by  the  royal  hand. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  that  assembly  was  to 
close  up  forever  that  ancient  fountain  from  feudal  ten¬ 
ures  which  had  poured  its  stream  into  the  royal  treasury 
since  the  Conquest — a  step  which  rendered  the  king  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Parliament  for  a  regular  assessment,  and 
placed  him  fairly  in  its  power,  since  the  measures  intro¬ 
duced  by  Long  Parliament  were  now  confirmed  statutes 
and  no  supplies  could  be  levied  except  by  Parliament. 
The  consequent  reduction  of  the  royal  authority  which 
had  hitherto  kept  the  people  in  awe  of  the  monarchy 
through  those  two  “ vexatious  exercises  of  its  power, 
wardship  and  purveyance,”  wrought  a  most  important 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  now  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  better  under¬ 
stood,  and  illegal  acts  could  no  longer  be  committed 
against  individuals.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
the  control  over  revenues  was  rendered  still  more  effec¬ 
tive  by  the  law  which  limited  the  appropriation  of  sup¬ 
plies,  thus  exposing  much  abuse  and  misapplication — 
and  these  revelations  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
destroy  Parliament’s  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
administration  and  to  promote  a  jealous  watchfulness 
over  the  king’s  designs. 

In  spite  of  Charles’  subtle  resistance,  the  influence  of 
the  Commons  over  public  affairs  was  growing  greater 
and  greater,  by  degrees  preparing  the  people  for  a  more 
perfect  settlement  of  the  constitution  by  that  Revolution 
soon  to  follow  which  was  to  find  the  public  mind  so  ripe 
for  the  crisis  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  needed  to  be  shed. 
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Methinks  Charles  I.  would  have  blushed  to  own  the 
Stuart  House  could  he  have  beheld  that  once  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  body  of  country  squires  dictating  its  own  pol¬ 
icy  in  church  and  state  “in  the  teeth  of  the  known  wishes 
of  the  king,”  heaping  humiliation  after  humiliation  upon 
his  head  by  thwarting  openly  his  purposes  with  a  decid¬ 
ed  hand  that  could  not  be  stayed.  Methinks  he  would 
have  hid  his  face  in  shame  to  see  those  staunch  believers 
by  whose  courage,  faith  and  determination  a  revolution 
had  been  wrought,  and  who  now  preferred  persecution 
of  sects  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  cause  to  toler¬ 
ation  and  emancipation  of  Catholicism,  compel  the  royal 
hand  to  withhold  a  declaration  of  Indulgence,  under 
cover  of  which  they  recognized  the  sly  aim  to  restore  the 
detested  Catholics  to  power;  and,  again,  when  the  per¬ 
sistent  Charles  dared  to  oppose  their  will,  to  see  them 
force  his  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  decree  ;  when  their 
vigilance,  increasing  with  suspicion  and  apprehension, 
detected  the  inclinations  of  Charles  towards  France,  to 
see  them  quickly  demand  a  contest — a  blow  which ,  had 
it  not  been  warded  off  by  the  danger  of  home  affairs, 
would  not  only  have  deprived  Charles  of  further  aid  in 
his  base  schemings,  but  have  laid  bare  the  servile  con¬ 
duct  by  which  he  had  secretly  sold  himself  and  country 
to  Louis  ;  to  see  them  force  Charles  to  peace  with  Hol¬ 
land,  not  a  moment  too  soon  to  save  himself  from  deeper 
humiliations  ;  to  see  them  meet  their  sleepless  distrust  of 
the  Crown  by  the  passage  of  the  Test  Act,  that  bill  whose 
execution  was  to  disclose  dark  secrets  and  leave  insinua¬ 
tions  of  many  others  ;  to  see  them  meddling  even  with 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  order  to  provide  for  Prot¬ 
estantism  ;  to  see  them  further  inquiring  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs  by  appointing  commissions  empowered 
to  examine  into  the  royal  expenditure  ;  to  see  them  purg¬ 
ing  the  corrupt  administration  by  driving  unfaithful 
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ministers  from  office  ;  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  six¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ;  to  see  them  strip  the 
old  practice  of  the  law  of  difficulties  and  ail  exceptions 
so  that  the  abuses  by  which  subtle  judges  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  lustful  power  had  impaired  the  privileges  of 
that  ancient  statute  .were  now  crushed,  and  innocent 
men  could  no  longer  be  detained  in  fetid  dungeons,  there 
in  darkness  and  despair  to  have  their  lives  wasted  away 
by  lingering  disease. 

In  summary,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  display¬ 
ing  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  arbitrary  power — and 
‘‘threatening  a  great  deal  more” — was  the  first  in  the 
history  of  English  constitution  entirely  free  from  illegal 
taxation  ;  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  executive  power 
was  carried  on  for  the  greater  part  by  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  the  people’s  representatives  ;  it  was  a 
reign  marked  not  more  by  the  jealous  warfare  between 
Parliament  and  Crown  than  between  the  two  constituent 
houses  of  that  assembly — a  struggle  destined  to  continue 
until  the  power  of  the  Commons  should  become  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  stay  and  motive  power  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  originator  of  all  supplies  and  the  indispen¬ 
sable  concomitant  of  all  changes  in  public  statutes ; 
while  the  role  of  the  House  of  Lords,  once  the  superior 
in  dignity,  wras  to  be  reduced  to  the  summary  function 
tion  of  “cautious  revision.”  It  was  the  reign  which  es¬ 
tablished  the  principles  declared  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  which  lacked  only  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  coming  Revolution  to  form  the  mould  of  England’s 
constitution,  whose  statutes  gave  to  Parliament  the  two 
springs  of  government,  the  control  over  the  purse  and 
the  sword,  reformed  the  cruelty  of  the  counts  of  justice 
by  limiting  the  judge’s  term  of  office  to  the  period  of  his 
good  behavior  only,  unloosed  the  shackles  from  the 
printing  press,  and,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  made  the 
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Sovereign  “as  much  the  creation  of  Parliament  as  the 
pettiest  tax-gatherer  in  the  realm.’ ’ 

The  social  and  moral,  alongside  the  political,  benefits 
were  not  less  significant.  The  effort  to  cppy  French 
manners,  tastes,  and  habits  had  failed:  during  that 
period  which  has  left  only  the  memory  of  its  corruption, 
imperfect,  coarse  fruit  was  the  result,  but  nothing  had 
come  to  a  head.  The  same  repugnance  which  had 
brought  on  this  reaction  from  Puritanism  was  to  produce 
as  decided  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  one 
extreme  of  entire  absence  of  morality  had  proved  equally 
as  disgusting  as  the  other  extreme,  and  now  men  were  to 
turn  to  the  happy  mean.  “Puritanism  had  begun  to 
approach  the  world,  * and  the  world,  to  approach  Puri¬ 
tanism,”  the  resultant  being  a  free  and  moral  Protestant¬ 
ism.  While  enduring  eclipse  under  the  scorn  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  adoption  of  French  culture,  the  deep 
strata  of  the  nation  were  subsisting  underground,  slowly 
upheaving  a  grand  moral  and  political  work,  in  proof  of 
the  noble  life  drawn  from  suffering  and  defeat. 

The  Englishman  had  discovered  that  he  was  liberal 
and  Protestant ;  that  he  was  not  a  worldling  constituted 
for  trifles  and  flippant  living,  but  the  possessor  of  a  will¬ 
power  that  demands  some  serviceable  labor,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  serious  and  orderlv  life.  Literature  had 
turned  its  course  into  another  channel,  the  pamphlet, 
the  essay,  and  the  novel,  through  which  it  was  destined 
to  raise  up  a  perpetual  memoral.  “Religious  instinct 
and  political  aptitude  had  done  their  work  their  prose¬ 
cution  was  now  to  cease  with  the  odious  institutions  they 
had  overthrown,  and  both  were  free  to  build  without  de¬ 
struction  on  the  foundation  they  had  laid. 

Tacitus  has  well  said, 

“Even  War  is  better  than  a  wretched  peace.” 

Elizabeth  Price  Jones. 
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Miss  Kate  Parker  visited  her  home  at  Trinity  last  week. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Della  Walker  spent  a  few  days  in  Durham  last 
week. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Chadwick  and  Hendren  have  gone  to  Winston  for 
a  short  visit. 

*  * 

Only  three  weeks  until  examinations!  Prepare  ye  now 
for  the  event. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Leila  McGirt  visited  Miss  Clyde 'Ellington  in  Ral¬ 
eigh,  Fair  week. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  Sam  Jones  lectured  at  the  Banner  Warehouse  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  Oct.  31st. 

%  * 

Neus — The  difference  between  zero  degrees  and  one 
hundred  degrees  is  ninety -nine  degrees. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Blanche  Capel,  accompanied  by  Miss  Georgia  Me- 
Aulay,  visited  her  parents  at  Ramseur. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Henderson’s  face  was  considerably  bright¬ 
ened  last  week  by  a  visit  from  her  father. 

*  *  * 

We  missed  Mrs.  Peacock  and  Master  John  very  much 
while  they  were  visiting  relatives  at  Trinity  this  month. 
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The  recital  given  by  Miss  Orr  in  our  chapel  was  indeed 
a  success;  so  said  everv  one  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
invited. 

*  *  * 

“What  science  do  you  study  ?” 

“Physics.” 

“Do  you  like  them?” 

*  *  * 

Misses  Maude  Fulcher,  Vivian  and  Erdine  Debnam  and 
Mamie  Dowd  attended  the  State  Fair.  They  report  a 
pleasant  trip. 

*  * 

President  E.  B.  Craighead,  of  Clem  son  College,  S.  C., 
will  lecture  in  our  chapel  Monday  night,  Nov.  9th,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  library. 

*  *  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  about  fifty  new 
names  have  been  added  to  our  subscription  list  since  the 
October  number  appeared. 

*  *  * 

The  seniors  have  decided  to  wear  caps  and  gowns  again 
this  year.  Is  it  because  they  thought  the  seniors  looked 
“catching”  in  them  last  year? 

*  *  * 

Misses  Carrie  Beard  and  Sue  Lindsay  spent  Sunday  and 
Monday  at  their  homes  in  Kernersville.  Why  is  it  that 
Carrie  marks  the  17th  of  each  month  as  so  important? 

*  * 

Dr.  John  S.  Bassett,  Professor  of  History  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  will  deliver  his  lecture  on  The  Reconstruction  of 
Southern  Thought  in  the  chapel  Friday  night,  Nov.  6th. 

*  *  * 

She — (after  a  somewhat  lengthy  pause  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion) — “Aren’t  the  stars  numerous  to-night?” 

He — (thoughtfully) — “Yes,  and  there’s  lots  of  them,  too.” 
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They  say  that  several  of  our  old  girls  are  about  to  decide 
to  take  unto  themselves  a  mother-in-law.  Watch  The 
Message  and  perhaps  you  will  soon  find  out  the  names  of 
these  fortunate  (?)  ones. 

*  * 

Prof.  “Math”  requests  that  all  who  have  so  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  aid  in  procuring  the  wig,  will  hand* in  their  con¬ 
tributions  at  once,  in  order  that  the  clear  headed  man  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  gift  during  the  holidays. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  Kluttz,  formerly  Miss  Jennie  Ingram,  is  teach¬ 
ing  art  at  Bethel  College,  Person  county.  She  has  been 
studying  art  in  Baltimore,  where  she  received  the  medal 
for  highest  honor.  No  doubt  she  will  be  a  successful 
teacher.  * 

*  *  * 

The  first  entertainment  of  the  combination  course  was 
given  by  Lovett’s  Boston  Stars.  The  entertainment  was 
highly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  “I  am  Charles  Augustus 
Brown,”  is  heard  very  often  in  our  halls. 

The  next  entertainment  is  to  be  given  by  the  Mozart 
Symphony  Club. 

*  *  * 

4 

We  desire  to  tender  our  special  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  Schir- 
mer,  of  New  York,  for  a  special  donation  of  twelve  volumes 
to  our  collection  of  musical  books.  This  is  the  second  do¬ 
nation  Mr.  Schirmer  has  made  to  this  collection.  We  now 
have  an  excellent  selection  of  books  on  this  subject,  many 
of  which  are  reference  works  of  much  value. 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  letters  received  asking 
for  extra  copies  of  this  number  of  The  Message.  We  are 
arranging  to  bring  out  one  hundred  more  than  our  regular 
issue  and  as  we  write  this  (Oct.  29th)  more  than  half  of 
them  are  already  sold.  We  wish  that  every  one  who  gets 
a  copy  of  this  number  would  send  us  a  subscription. 
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And  still  our  library  grows.  During  this  month  more 
than  forty  bound  volumes  have  been  added.  The  number 
of  books  has  now  gone  beyond  3,000.  Still  these  are  far 
from  the  number  actually  needed  for  the  work  being  done 
by  the  College,  and  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  library  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

*  * 

We  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  John  W.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  N.  C., 
for  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  well-written  memoir  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  McGehee  Jones,  wife  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Jones.  We 
are  making  arrangements  to  bring  this  out  with  portrait 
and  fac-simile  of  signature.  We  have  already  announced 
a  biography  of  “ Aunt  Mary ”  Black  for  January  ’97.  We 
presume  this  one  of  Mrs.  Jones  will  appear  in  March,  ’97. 
We  cannot  bring  out  these  articles  with  photo  oftenerthan 
bi-monthly,  as  we  are  not  yet  in  financial  condition  to  bear 
the  extra  expense  incident  to  having  cut  made,  &c.,  &c. 

*  *  * 

Our  good  President  is  ever  on  the  alert  and  never  lets  us 
miss  a  lecture  or  entertainment  that  he  thinks  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  us.  The  best  lecture  we  have  heard  this  season  was 
the  one  given  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Branson.  The  Greensboro 
Record  says  of  him:  “Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  Mr.  D.  C.  Branson  lecture  on  ‘Modern  Rome’  at  the 
G.  F.. College  are  to  be  congratulated.  He  held  his  audience 
in  rapt  attention  for  forty  minutes,  describing  the  points 
of  interest  of  the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Branson  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  showed  himself  to  have 
been  a  careful  observer  as  well  as  a  diligent  student.’’ 
This  is  our  opinion  of  him  and  the  only  criticism  we  have 
to  make  is  that  the  lecture  was  too  short.  Mr.  Branson 
will  soon  return  to  Europe  where  he  will  study  and  travel 
for  two  years. 

*  x  x 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  28th,  Miss  Alice  Brown  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  William  Morrison,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.  In 
behalf  of  the  many  friends  which  the  bride  has  here  wre 
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extend  to  them  many  hearty  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  life.  We  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  happy  event  as  taken  from  The  Beaver  Tribune: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Walter  Brown,  of  Beaver,  and  William  Sturgeon 
Morrison,  Esq.,  was  solemnized  at  the  elegant  home  of  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Daniel  Agnew,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  at 
6:30  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  28th,  1896,  in 
the  presence  of  sixty-live  guests.  The  parlor  was  banked 
with  palms,  interwoven  with  smilax  and  cut  flowers,  form¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  scene.  “ 

Promptly  at  the  hour  named  the  bride  and  groom,  unat¬ 
tended,  entered  the  parlor,  while  a  quartette  of  young  la¬ 
dies,  Misses  Lucy  Brown,  sister  of  the  bride,  Marne  Dar- 
ragh,  Mary  Hice  and  Lucy  Watkins,  sang  in  a  beautiful 
manner  the  bridal  chorus  from  Lohengrin. 

The  bride  looked  lovely,  dressed  in  white  corded  silk 
with  pearl  trimming  and  bodice  covered  with  white  chif¬ 
fon,  decorated  with  ostrich  tips  and  carrying  a  boquet  of 
bridal  roses. 

The  couple  were  met  by  Rev.  Walter  Brown,  father  of 
the  bride,  who  performed  the  Episcopal  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  Dr.  Foshay,  of  Cleveland,  handing  the  groom  the 
ring.  During  the  ceremony  Schubert’s  Serenade  was 
played  softly  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Belle  Andriessen,  of 
Beaver. 

The  sixty-five  guests  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  relatives  and  immediate  friends  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  the  Bachelor  Maids’  Club,  of  which 
the  bride  was  a  member,  being  largely  represen ced.  The 
guests  were  from  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Tidioute,  Mercer, 
Beaver  Falls,  New  Brighton  and  Beaver. 

The  bride  received  many  elegant  and  costly  presents, 
consisting  of  silverware,  cut  glassware,  furniture  bric-a- 
brac,  etc. 

An  elegant  wedding  supper  was  served  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  and  congratula¬ 
tions  were  over,  after  which  the  happy  couple  were  driven 
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to  the  P.  &  L.  E.  station,  where  they  boarded  the  9:13  train 
for  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other  eastern  points  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Among  the  amusing  features  of  the  event  was  the  result 
of  the  cutting  of  the  bridal  cake,  which  contained  a  ring,  a 
dime  and  a  thimble,  the  person  in  whose  piece  of  cake  the 
ring  was  found  being  the  next  lucky  one  for  matrimonial 
honors,  the  dime  foretelling  that  the  finder  would  marry 
wealthy,  and  the  thimble  that  the  finder  would  continue  to 
enjoy  single  blessedness. 

The  ring  was  found  in  Miss  Marne  Darragh ’s  piece  of 
cake,  the  dime  in  that  of  Miss  Lucy  Moore  and  the  thimble 
in  that  of  Miss  Mary  Scroggs. 

Before  coming  down  stairs  to  leave  on  her  bridal  tour, 
the  bride  threw  her  bouquet  down  among  the  members  of 
the  Bachelor  Maids’  Club,  it  being  an  old  sign  that  the  one 
catching  it  would  be  the  next  to  marry.  The  bouquet  was 
caught  by  Miss  Marne  Darragh.  The  incident  was  the 
more  amusing  considering  the  fact  that  Miss  Darragh  had 
found  the  ring  in  the  wedding  cake,  and  this  was  double 
evidence  that  she  is  listed  as  the  next  to  marry. 

The  bride  and  groom  will  return  on  November  16th,  and 
will  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Hotel  Kenwood,  in  New 
Brighton,  where  tfiey  will  be  at  home  to  their  friends  on 
Tuesdays. 
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Blumnae  Department. 


“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  f” 


Miss  Mayme  Gulley,  ’94,  is  at  home,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  ^ *  * 

Miss  Emma  Harward,  ’88,  has  a  music  class  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Allen,  ’94,  now  Mrs.  Will  Avera,  resides  in 
Selma,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nell  Page,  ’94,  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home 
in  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Annie  Pierce,  ’96,  for  three  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Message.  * 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Watkins,  a  former  pupil,  is  in  the  city  visit¬ 
ing  her  sister,  Mrs.  Darden. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mattie  Sedberry,  Val.  ’93,  is  teaching  in  the  Sun- 
bury  Academy.  We  wish  her  a  pleasant  year. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Epie  D.  Smith,  ’95,  has  a  private  school  at  her  home 
in  Gatesville,  N.  C.  Much  success  to  you,  Epie. 

*  *  * 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  from  Mrs.  A.  G.  Headen,  Pitts - 
boro,  N.  C.,  who  was  known  here  as  Miss  Belle  Williamson. 
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Miss  Makepeace  brightened  our  halls  by  her  presence  a 
short  time  ago.  All  were  glad  to  see  her  and  hope  she  will 
come  again. 

*  * 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Moose,  Mary  Durham,  ’91,  says  she  cannot 
very  well  get  on  without  The  College  Message,  and 
sends  in  her  subscription. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pattie  Ball,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  a  former  student, 
was  married  in  October  to  Mr.  Riddick,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
We  wish  her  a  happy  life. 

■ 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Richardson,  ’88,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  she  has  been  making  her  home  for  several  years 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Green. 

*  *  * 

We  were  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Florence  Wooten,  who 
now  lives  in  Trenton,  N.  C.  Also  from  Miss  Nelie  Spence, 
’94,  of  Chalk  Level,  N.  C. 

5^  ^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  ’94,  is  in  Durham  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  Mrs,  McCabe.  We  hope  to  have  her  with  us  after 
Christmas  and  promise  her  a  hearty  welcome. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ellen  White,  ’61,  the  wife  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Willis,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  sent  in  her  subscription  to  The  Mes¬ 
sage.  We  were  glad  to  be  remembered  by  her. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that  Miss  Maude  Castlebury,  ’96,  is  so  serious¬ 
ly  affected  by  heart  disease  that  a  physician  from  Raleigh 
has  to  pay  her  three  visits  a  week  and  Sunday  for  a  va¬ 
riety. 

*  * 

Married,  in  Maxton,  N.  C.,  at  the  residence  of  A.  A.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  October  14th,  1896,  Mr.  W.  Clifton  Wishart,  of  Jack- 
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sonville,  N.  C.,  to  Miss  Annie  L.  Armfield,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N. 
C.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Lee  officiating. 

*  *  * 

We  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Lillian  Cross  not  long  since 
in  which  she  sent  her  subscription  to  The  College  Mes¬ 
sage  and  some  items  Tor  our  department.  We  wish  others 
would  take  more  interest  in  our  monthly  and  follow  Lil¬ 
lian’s  good  example. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  some  of  “our  girls”  are  taking 
interest  in  our  little  monthly.  We  have  had  letters  from 
several  lately.  Misses  Batson,  Lancaster  Ky.;  Mabel 

Chadwick,  Beaufort,  N.  C.;  Burta  Harris,  Louisburg,  N. 
C.;  Epie  Smith,  Gates ville,  N.  C.,  and  Margaret  Murray, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  are  among  the  number. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Georgia  Nutall,  who  was  once  among  us  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  was  married  last  month  to  Mr.  Will  Graham,  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Sad  indeed  was  the  close  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  festivities.  The  sister  of  the  bride  and  Miss  Clara 

Crowson,  one  of  the  bride’s  maids,  and  also  one  of  “our 
girls,”  were  poisoned  by  ice  cream,  which  resulted  in 
death.  The  bride  also  was  poisoned  and  is  still  very  sick. 
We  hope  she  may  soon  recover.  The  bereaved  ones  have 
our  sincere  sympathies. 

*  *  * 

“A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.”  An  old  saying, 
but  nevertheless  a  true  one.  We  are  in  need  of  material 
for  our  department  and  wish  help  from  the  “old  girls.” 
This  department,  more  than  any  other,  is  intended  to  keep 
the  former  students  in  touch  with  one  another.  Its  success 
depends  largely  upon  the  assistance  which  they  themselves 
kindly  give  us. 

Respond  to  our  call  for  help — won’t  you,  “girls?” — by 
letting  us  know  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing. 

Your  Alma  Mater  is  interested  in  you  and  would  not  lose 
sight  of  you.  Show  your  loyalty  to  her  by  coming  to  the 
rescue.  All  favors  will  be  gratefully  received,  even  very 
small  ones,  a  card,  for  instance. 
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Exchange  department. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Student's 
Pen .  This  is  a  neat  little  paper. 

* *  *  * 

Tommy — “Pa,  what  is  the  Board  of  Education V1 

Mr.  Figgs — -“When  I  went  to  school  it  was  a  pine 
shingle. — Ex. 

*  * 

The  October  issue  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  comes  to 
us  full  of  good  articles  that  would  do  credit  to  any  mag¬ 
azine.  This  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges. 

*  *  * 

The  October  issue  of  The  Guilford  Collegian  comes  to 
us  as  usual  full  of  readable* articles.  With  this  number 
begins  an  article  on  “George  Elliott’s  Power,”  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Bryant. 

*  *  * 

In  the  October  number  of  The  High  School  Junto  the 
story  “We  Shall  See,”  is  completed.  It  “turns  out”  all 
right,  of  course,  since  “they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after.” 

*  *  * 

The  Davidson  Monthly  has  just  been  received.  Its  lit¬ 
erary  department  is  well  gotten  up  and  contains  some 
good  reading  matter.  The  Davidson  Monthly ,  on  the 
whole,  does  credit  to  itself. 
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The  following  exchanges  have  failed  to  come  to  us  this 
month  :  The  Scio  Collegian,  D.  H,  S .  Item,  The  Geor¬ 
gia  Tech,  Beach  Grove  Oracle,  Oak,  Lilly  and  Ivy.  We 
hope  to  see  all  these  on  our  table  next  month. 

*  *  * 

> 

In  The  Tar  Heel  is  an  excellent  article  on  Society 
Work.  We  advise  all  society  members  to  read  it.  It 
will  cause  them  to  stop  and  think  The  Society,  if  each 
member  takes  the  proper  interest  in  it,  will  be  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  as  well  as  improvement,  but  if  left  to 
itself  it  will  not  be  a^success.  We  all  need  to  wake  up 
and  get  more  in  earnest  in  our  Society  work. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  exchanges  for  October  we  note  first  The 
Trinity  Archive,  which,  in  spite  of  its  failure  to  appear 
last  month,  comes  to  us  this  month  “as  good  as  ever.” 
A  glance  at  its  contents  reveals  a  number  of  well  written 
articles  ;  of  these  “Education  and  Pessimism,”  in  which 
the  writer  brings  out  the  real  aim  and  object  of  an  edu¬ 
cation,  deserves  special  mention.  The  sketch  of  John 
S.  Cairns,  Ornithologist,  is  also  very  interesting. 

We  notice  on  our  table  a  new  exchange,  The  Baylor 
Literary,  which  hails  from  Waco,  Texas.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  The  Literary  as  one  of  our  exchanges.  This 
is  a  neatly  gotten  up  magazine.  It  contains  cuts  and 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  several  members  of  the  Faculty, 
also  a  cut  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  These  cuts  give  to 
its  pages  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  literary  de¬ 
partment  is  good.  “Dixie”  was  read  with  interest.  It 
is  a  bright  little  story  showing  the  patriotism  and  the 
true  devotion  of  a  Southern  girl  to  her  “own  native 
land .  ’  ’ 
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FADS. 

To  discuss  human  nature  in  its  various  and  capricious 
phases  would  be  by  far  too  arduous  a  task  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  however  pleasant  the  study  might  prove.-  The 
characteristics  of  human  nature  are  best  known  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  their  strongest 
betrayal  is  by  means  of  “fads.”  These  seem  such  a 
constituent  part  of  our  life  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  their  oddity,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  large  number  of 
us  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  origin,  which 
was  as  unique  in  character  as  in  their  present  nature. 
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Their  history  takes  us  back  to  the  classic  days  of  yore , 
far  back  into  the  labyrinth  of  years  when,  even  at  that 
early  date,  the  propensity  for  something  new  and  novel 
prevailed  with  as  much  intense  fervor  as  in  the  present 
day.  To  satisfy  this  yearning  desire  of  the  public,  it 
became  necessary  for,  the  leaders  of  the  time  to  innovate 
something  new  for  the  people,  of  whatever  nature  de¬ 
manded,  whether  literary,  social,  or  theatrical.  Suffice 
it  to  say  these  novelties  would  be  held  in  highest  favor 
for  a  short  duration  and  then,  as  is  the  case  with  us  to¬ 
day,  be  consigned  to  the  depths  of  oblivion.  These 
trifling  events  were  of  such  short  existence  and  so  fleet¬ 
ing  in  their  nature  that,  in  jest,  the  people  began  to  ex¬ 
claim  :  “Oh,  it’s  just  for  a  day  !”  It  was  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  letters  of  the  last  words  that  our  modern  and  much 
used  word  “fad”  originated. 

To  whatever  point  in  antiquity  we  may  trace  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  in  every  instance  confronted  by  the  same  extremes , 
both  in  society,  church,  and  state.  Every  nationality 
has  had  its  fads  and  fancies  from  the  beginning  and  ever 
will  have.  Human  nature  demands  something  out  of  the 
common-place  and  seeks  recreation  in  the  novelties  of 
the  era,  whatever  they  may  be.  Something  out  of  the 
ordinary  must  be  contrived.  We  are  a  restless, moving, 
and  progressive  people.  As  we  all  know  and  believe, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  stagnation,  more 
especially  in  America.  New  forms  and  new  types  are 
continually  being  evolved. 

Fads  enliven  our  interest  in  human  affairs,  quicken 
our  imagination,  and  elevate  us  to  a  certain  degree  above 
the  level  of  a  monotonous  and  matter-of-fact  existence. 
They  afford  us  something  for  amusement,  something  to 
ridicule,  and  finally,  something  to  adopt  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  they  are  abandoned.  America  without  her 
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numerous  whims  and  caprices  would  no  longer  be  Amer¬ 
ica.  “They  are  as  fresh  and  as  invigorating  as  a  morning 
in  May.”  The  Americans  with  their  universal  slang  and 
breezy  unconventionalities,  in  spite  of  all  revilings,  in¬ 
variably  bear  off  the  laurels  with  a  maintenance  of  dig¬ 
nity  as  yet  unrivalled. 

Change  and  unrest  are  the  characteristics  of  our  so- 
called  “fast  age,”  and  men  and  women  will  never  abol¬ 
ish  their  exaggerated  and  foolish  extremes.  “The  taste 
of  the  time  drifts  to  light,  airy  bubbles  which  the  ser¬ 
vants  break  by  the  score.” 

How  readily  we  adjust  ourselves  to  the  eccentricities 
of  the  day  and  render  our  approbation  of  each  innova¬ 
tion  spontaneous  and  sincere.  The  frivolous  and  trivial 
are  eagerly  accepted  by  the  public  and  generally  approved 
for  the  time. 

A  man’s  social,  moral,  religious,  or  financial  status 
may  demand  from  him  most  devout  attention, but  under 
no  other  condition  is  a  man  so  completely  engrossed  as 
when  “riding  a  hobby.”  However  serious  may  be  the 
objections  raised  by  others,  to  him  this  hobby  is  in  all 
respects  a  treasure  most  devoutly  to  be  guarded.  It 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  a  so- 
called  “dude”  of  our  fast  age  that  these  elongated  tan 
shoes,  collars  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  and  a  coat 
that  brushes  the  dust  from  his  heels  at  every  stride  were 
not  the  absolutely  necessary  items  of  his  bare  existence. 

However  absurd  may  appear  our  own  fads  in  America 
yet  we  look  with  much  surprise  at  the  whims  and  singu¬ 
larities  of  other  nations  and  are  astonished  at  their  seem¬ 
ingly  unreasonable  idiosyncrasies.  For  instance,  in 
Holland  we  cannot  possibly  understand  why  the  women, 
from  a  mere  caprice,  will  persist  in  concealing  their  beau¬ 
tiful  hair  under  heavy  metal  helmets.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  China  we  wonder  at  the  positively  outlandish 
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custom  of  binding  feet,  and  are  amazed  at  their  endur¬ 
ance  of  torture.  Just  how  much  of  this  same  agony  is 
undergone  in  our  own  fair  land  is  best  left  unconsidered. 

Most  extraordinary  and  sometimes  hideous  objects 
often  serve  to  inspire  some  beautiful  creation,  so  in  the 
case  of  fads.  Frequently  a  mere  caprice,  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  a  necessity  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  some  one 
of  rank,  will  start  an  extreme  which  will  be  eagerly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  patronizing  public.  It  is  not  universally 
known  that  Queen  Victoria’s  desire  to  conceal  a  bandaged 
foot  brought  in  longer  skirts  than  had  previously  been 
worn  and  originated  our  modern  “ street  sweepers.” 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  up-to-date  fads,  enumerating  and  criticising  the 
various  productions,  for  it  would  be  exceedingly  tedious, 
not  only  to  the  writer  but  more  especially  to  the  reader. 
However,  the  mention  of  some  of  our  predominant  ones 
will  not  be  entirely  out  of  place.  Let  us  for  a  while  con¬ 
sider  a  few  of  our  individual  fads — fashion,  for  instance. 

Strong-minded  people  are  very  prone  to  term  fashion 
a  most  insignificant  and  trifling  affair,  but  however 
trivial  it  may  appear  to  some,  it  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
most  universal  fad  of  our  present  generation  and,  we  may 
safely  add,  of  all  past  generations,  for  it  is  a  generally 
admitted  fact  that  to  be  out  of  fashion  is,  emphatically, 
to  be  out  of  the  world.  To-day  there  is  one  eccentricity 
of  costume,  to-morrow  another,  and  both  adopted  and 
discarded  with  equal  readiness.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
this  recent  style  of  shoes,  designed  for  fashionable  tor¬ 
ture,  with  such  converging  extremeties  that,  incases  of 
necessity,  they  might  well  be  utilized  as  ice  picks.  The 
people  care  for  very  little  save  their  own  personal  pleas¬ 
ure  and  adornment  and  heroically  suppress  their  groans 
when  the  service  of  their  idol  produces  hidden  pain  and 
secret  torture.  But  then  if  one,  in  spite  of  all  revilings, 
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refiies  to  undergo  this  popular  anguish  and  denies  him¬ 
self  the  exquisite  bliss  of  being  “in  the  swim/’  he  is 
considered  an  “old  fogy”  and  immediately  set  aside  as 
one  entirely  devoid  of  any  taste  whatever.  Some  one 
has  said  that  to  have  taste  one  must  have  powers  of 
selection,  but  the  average  man  of  society  is  utterly  dis¬ 
possessed  of  all  such,  and  very  cheerfully  surrenders  his 
own  ideas  and  opinions  and  adapts  himself  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  fancies  of  society  without  a  murmur. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  style  of  shoes  where  dimin¬ 
utiveness  is  the  prominent  feature,  is  that  of  sleeves  where 
superfluity  is  the  all  important  characteristic.  What 
has  not  been  said  concerning  these  gigantic  appendages  ! 
To-day  they  are  decidedly  the  one  and  only  thing  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  buying  of  any  costume,  and 
resemble  in  their  appearance  a  most  immense  balloon, 
inflated  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  is  rumored  that 
Moorish  door-ways  will  become  an  absolute  necessity  if 
these  flaring  attachments  continue  to  increase  in  their 
dimensions,  or,  even  in  some  cases,  to  remain  as  they 
are. 

And  then  these  lofty  stock-collars  !  No  one  would  ever 
imagine  that  these  gay  little  affairs  originated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  far  from  frivolous.  When  Carnot,  the  President  of 
France,  was  assassinated,  the  French  symbolized  their 
affliction  by  wearing  broad  bands  of  crepe  around  their 
necks.  The  becomingness  of  these  bands  became  so 
universal  that,  long  after  the  period  of  mourning  was 
passed,  the  style  still  remained.  The  great  difference 
between  the  “cause  and  effect”  of  this  fashion  suggests 
to  one  Hamlet’s  remark  about  the  “funeral  baked  meats 
that  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.” 

So  much  for  fashion. 

Now,  shall  we  consider  foot-ball  a  fad  or  a  fanaticism? 
Doubtless  that  is  a  question  of  debate.  Nevertheless, 
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we  must  confess  that  it  is  the  all  absorbing  question  of 
the  day,  and  one  which  for  some  time  has  been  awaken¬ 
ing  a  very  lively  enthusiasm  among  all  classes  of  society. 
We  intend  no  offence  whatever  to  the  participants  of 
that  game  when  we  say  its  chief  amusement  apparently 
consists  of  broken  noses,  dislocated  jaws,  sprained  limbs, 
and  black  eyes.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  this 
sport,  together  with  its  twin  brother,  base  ball,  has  be¬ 
come  ever  popular  with  the  public  and  this  craze  has  led 
them  both  to  assume  a  prominence  wholly  unsought. 

The  conservatives  who  regard  with  deepening  alarm 
the  development  of  the  “new  woman”  may  well  fear 
and  tremble,  for,  in  spite  of  continued  opposition  and 
ridicule,  she  seems  to  be  making  considerable  headway, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  caricatures  of  our 
humorous  papers  and  periodicals.  “Through  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  time  a  host  of  fair  damsels  are  trooping, 
shrilly  clamoring  for  a  variety  of  rights,  from  the  ballot 
and  jury  box  to  a  night  latch-key/’ to  say  nothing  of 
BLOOMERS,  which  they  insist  on  donning — a  fashion 
which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  of  very  short  duration. 
That  there  is  actually  a  “new  woman”  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  whether  her  newness  consists  of 
a  new  mind  and  new  body  rather  than  new  clothes,  is  a 
question  of  much  discussion  which  is  arousing  no  little 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  may  have 
been  changes  and,  most  assuredly,  growth,  but  we  are 
dubious  as  to  their  being  any  modification  whatever 
further  than  that  of  development. 

And  what  about  this  bicycle  craze  that  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  these  “advanced  creatures?”  Why  the 
bicycle  manufacturers  cannot  turn  out  their  wares  half 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
wheels.  The  ubiquity  of  the  bicycle  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  We  see  them  skimming  along  the 
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roads  of  every  section,  mounted  by  individuals  of  every 
age  and  of  every  class  of  society.  The  continuance  of 
this  propensity  will,  no  doubt,  terminate  in  the  utter 
annihilation  of  those  animals  that  have  for  so  long  a 
time  borne  the  burden  of  conveyance.  It  will  not  occa¬ 
sion  much  surprise,  do  we  think,  if,  within  a  brief  space 
of  time,  we  see  the  horses  entirely  superseded  at  the 
'plough.  So  various  have  been  their  uses  that  some  one 
suggests  that  the  kit  of  his  wheel  would  prove  a  most 
convenient  and  useful  article  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  muffins  at  his  hotel. 

As  popular,  perhaps,  as  this  has  been  the  craze  among 
the  feminine  portion  of  society  for  “High  Teas,”  which 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  designates  as  composed  of  “gib- 
ble,  gobble,  and  git.”  This  fad,  we  must  admit,  has 
assumed  alarming  proportions,  more  especially  in  our 
larger  cities.  The  main  feature  of  this  institution  con¬ 
sists  in  drinking  tea  or  coffee  sweetened  with  gossip  and 
discussing  their  neighbor’s — well,  shall  we  say  faults? 
No,  we’ll  be  diplomatic,  please,  and  say  rather  their 
striking  characteristics .”  Now,  there  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  every  rule,  and  we  only  consider  the  majority. 

It  is,  most  assuredly,  far  remote  from  us  to  disparage 
these  little  society  vanities  ;  for  they  are  essential  to 
society,  which,  however  artificial  it  may  prove,  still  rules 
the  world  with  an  iron  rod. 

In  the  family  of  “High  Teas”  comes  also  these  little 
nuisances  termed  “pop  calls,”  in  which  the  visitor  sends 
up  her  card,  greets  her  hostess  with  a  very  formal  “good 
evening,”  mentions  the  weather,  bids  her  hostess  adieu, 
then,  with  as  much  frigidity  as  she  is  capable  of,  takes 
her  departure,  much  to  the  relief  of  both  parties. 

Another  one  of  our  popular  fads  is  the  feminine  par¬ 
tiality  for  fancy  work  and  embroidery,  which  includes 
everything  imaginable  from  a  decorated  dish-cloth  to  the 
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finest  lingerie.  In  our  large  cities  the  ingenuity  of  the 
maiden  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  any  wise  profi¬ 
cient  in  this  art  is  centered  upon  the  ornamentation  of 
“golf  waistcoats”  for  the  participants  of  that  wildly 
raging  game,  “golf,”  to  be  an  expert  in  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  standard  of  excellence  and  perfection,  most 
especially  in  England,  although  the  same  sport  is  cre¬ 
ating  no  litttle  stir  among  the  “  Anglo-Maniacs”  of  our 
own  fair  land. 

Along  with  this  fondness  for  embroidery  is  the  fad  for 
sofa  cushions,  without  a  dozen  or  more  gross  of  which 
no  home  is  complete,  and  the  owner  of  this  home  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  if  she  succeeds  in  collecting  these  little 
household  articles  of  “virtue  and  bigotry”  (as  Mrs. 
Partington  would  say) ,  in  vast  numbers,  with  no  two 
harmonizing  either  in  color  or  pattern. 

In  the  enumeration  of  our  most  recent  fads,  we  should 
not  fail  to  consider  one  that  at  present  is  producing  some 
little  stir  in  the  advertising  world  ;  namely,  that  of  these 
modern  posters,  which  consist  of  varigated  pictorial  de¬ 
signs  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  size  of  everything 
possible  to  be  advertised.  On  every  side  we  are  greeted 
by  an  assortment  of  gaily  tinted  sketches  of  all  charac¬ 
ters  and  kinds,  through  every  phase  of  decoration,  from 
elaborately  painted  dancing  girls  with  green  hair  to  pink 
dogs,  and  horses  with  purple  manes.  The  modern  pos¬ 
ter  is  public  decoration  as  well  as  decorated  publicity. 
It  enters  the  home  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike ;  sprawls 
over  billboards  and  broken-down  fences  ;  covers  the  shop 
windows  and  entwines  itself  around  the  heart  of  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  this  art. 

Quite  an  absurd  whim  is  now  holding  sway  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  “  Upper  Ten”  of  that  city  has  decreed 
that  no  one  living  north  of  Market  street  shall  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  that  body,  regard- 
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less  of  their  rank,  name,  or  station.  It  seems  that  their 
action  is  not  the  result  of  any  unpopularity  of  that  part 
of  the  city,  but  merely  a  caprice  of  the  so-called  “soci¬ 
ety.”  The  absurdity  of  this  singularity  is  not,  of  course, 
recognized  by  its  advocators. 

So  much  for  the  social  fads  of  the  day.  However 
foolish  they  may  seem,  we  would  not  have  them  annulled 
for  worlds.  Without  them  life  itself  would  become  bur¬ 
densome.  They  minister  to  the  demand  for  joyousness 
and  novelty  in  every-day  life. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  our  prominent  literary 
fads . 

Not  more  than  a  year  ago  the  reading  world  was  sud¬ 
denly  aroused  to  interest  by  the  appearance  of  a  book 
rather  unique  in  nature  as  well  as  in  name.  As  you  may 
surmise  it  was  none  other  than  the  world  renowned 
Trilby.  As  every  one  knows,  it  gained,  at  once,  for  its 
author,  Du  Maurier,  a  wide-spread  reputation,  and  is 
said  to  have  won  the  most  distinguished  success  of  the 
season.  However  moral  or  immoral  it  may  have  proven, 
remains  to  be  decided  by  the  readers,  who  have  been 
thousands  in  number.  The  book  has  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  French  novel,  just  what  that  means  is  too 
universally  known  to  be  discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  its 
perusal  became  one  of  the  greatest  fads  of  our  time  in 
the  literary  world,  and  its  popularity  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  novel  ever  published  in  America.  The  whole 
United  States  was  raving  over  the  book,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  question  of  the  day  was,  “Have  you  read  Trilby?” 
If  you  responded  in  the  negative  then,  strictly  speaking, 
you  were  not  eligible  to  the  circles  of  polite  society.  As 
the  result  of  this  craze,  everything  imaginable  took  up¬ 
on  itself  the  name  of  “Trilby,”  from  stove  polish  to  the 
most  elaborate  designs  for  evening  attire.  In  this  list  of 
innumerables  comes  our  fashionable  ( ?)  “ Trilby  Hearts.  ’ , 
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About  the  same  time  as  the  appearance  of  this  famous 
book  came  also  “Chimmie  Fadden.”  This,  too,  was 
ushered  into  popular  favor  with  no  doubtful  tread.  How 
the  book  could  possibly  be  of  any  interest  whatever  to  a 
person  living  out  of  New  York  is  a  mystery,  and  furth¬ 
ermore,  how  the  Bowery  slang,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
could  have  ingrafted  itself  so  forcibly  and  with  so  much 
ease  among  the  people,  especially  the  “Four  Hundred,” 
is  still  a  greater  one. 

In  speaking  of  popular  books  it  would  hardly  be  just 
to  omit  “Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night,”  the  cause  of 
another  rage.  Such  a  charming  little  volume!  So  in¬ 
teresting  !  So  full  of  thought !  So  replete  in  expres¬ 
sion  ! 

Not  long  since  in  England,  it  became  quite  a  popular 
craze  to  discuss  Browning.  Now,  any  one  who  was  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  hurl  forth  quotations 
from  that  author  by  the  score,  and  would  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  writings  “just  perfectly  lovely”  was,  in  strong 
language,  ignored  by  all  who  called  themselves  the 
“swells”  and  was  set  aside  as  a  most  insipid  bore. 

Now  we  may  pass  on  to  the  many  extremes  that  exist 
in  the  political  world,  and,  indeed,  form  so  essential  a 
part.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  absolute  issues  of  that  body  and  the  many 
fanaticisms  which  most  generally  accompany  those 
issues.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  this  great  silver  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  succeeded  in  producing  a,  by  no  means, 
slight  sensation.  Whatever  paper  we  may  chance  to 
pick  up,  the  eye  invariably  falls  upon  such  expressions 
as  “free  coinage,”  “sixteen  to  one,”  “Silverites,”  and 
“Gold  Bugs.”  While  a  general  movement  may  be  in 
progress,  and  no  doubt  is,  yet  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
becoming  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fad  with  a  great 
number  of  the  followers  of  these  so-called  “Silverites” 
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and  “Gold  Bugs,”  and  half  of  whom  are  not  so  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  as  might  be  possible,  and  are  ad¬ 
vocating  ideas  and  measures  which  they  themselves  know 
very  little,  if  anything,  about. 

We  had  hoped  that  in  one  line  of  life  we  should  be  able 
to  discover  no  foibles  whatever,  but  alas,  after  investiga¬ 
tion  we  find  that  this,  too,  is  not  entirely  free  from  its 
fads  and  fancies,  namely,  religion.  In  this,  also,  are 
found  the  same  extremes  with  which  we  meet  in  other 
lines;  but  our  reverence  for  the  subject  prevents  our 
free  and  unlimited  discussion  of  them.  Doubtless,  every 
one  recalls  to  mind  the  recent  debate  in  which  the  “In¬ 
dividual  Communion  Cup”  played  so  conspicuous  a  part ; 
one  side  maintaining  that  the  present  mode  of  sacrament 
was  the  means  of  propagating  disease  ;  the  other  side 
strictly  adhering  to  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
The  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  the  present  manner 
of  communion  statistics  do  not  show. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  we  may  readily  see  the  drift 
of  the  times.  However  absurd  may  appear  our  caprices 
yet  our  fondness  for  them  is  so  intense  that  we  are  prone 
to  consider  them  absolute  necessities  of  existence  and 
always  excuse  our  foolish  extremes  on  the  plea  of 
“Fads.” 

To  misquote  Madame  Boland,  we  may  well  exclaim, 
“Oh  Fads,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name  !  ” 


Hattie  J.  Watlington. 
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THE  VATICAN  AND  THE  POPE. 


If  yon  spend  even  a  few  days  in  Rome  during  the  sea¬ 
son  you  are  almost  sure  to  see  His  Majesty  the  King,  and 
in  the  afternoon  you  will  seldom  go  about  the  Corso  or  the 
Via  Quirinale  without  meeting  the  flaming  red  liveries  of 
Queen  Margherita’s  carriage.  But  to  see  the  Pope  is  a 
more  difficult  matter.  His  Holiness  has  not  set  foot  out¬ 
side  the  Vatican  since  his  election  in  1878,  and  it  is  not  now 
probable  that  he  will  ever  do  so.  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  great  ceremonials  in  the  course  of  a  winter  at  which 
the  Pope  appears.  Among  these  are  consistories,  for  the 
creation  of  cardinals,  the  canonization  of  saints  newly  add¬ 
ed  to  the  calendar,  and  the  reception  of  great  pilgrimages. 
At  some  of  these  he  says  Mass,  and  at  others  delivers  to 
his  clergy  what  is  termed  an  “allocution”  on  some  subject 
of  church  work  or  policy.  In  all  cases  tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion  are  required. 

When  St.  Bernardino  Realino,  of  Sicily,  was  beatified  in 
January  last,  Dr.  Farelly,  chaplain  of  the  American  Prop¬ 
aganda  College,  kindly  procured  me  a  permeso  to  attend. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  Bernardino,  except  that  he 
was  born  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  died  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth.  The  pictures  of  the  saint  represent  him  as  hold¬ 
ing  a  little  child  in  his  arms,  so  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  enviable  patience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  other 
good  qualities  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

The  card  of  admission  specified  that  gentlemen  should 
be  in  evening  dress  and  white  cravats,  the  ladies  in  black 
with  black  veils  and  no  hats.  I  thought  it  rather  absurd 
to  put  on  evening  dress  for  a  service  which  began  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning — but  I  wanted  to  see  the  Pope.  And 
there  was  acorn  pensationin  the  picturesque,  almost  Spanish 
appearance  of  the  black- veiled  ladies,  many  of  whom,  from 
repeated  visits,  knew  how  to  make  the  prescribed  costume 
very  effective.  Arrived  at  the  Vatican,  I  found  a  great 
throng  of  people  gathered  at  the  Bronze  Door,  which  is  now 
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the  principal  entrance.  The  Swiss  Guard,  wearing  the  cir¬ 
cus-like  costume  of  many  colors  designed  for  them  by  Mich¬ 
elangelo  and  carrying  fifteen-foot  battle-axes,  held  the  main 
stairway.  The  pushing  and  shoving  amounted  almost  to 
a  stampede,  but  it  all  seemed  very  good-natured,  except 
on  the  part  of  a  big  German  beside  me  who  completely  lost 
his  temper  and  kept  roaring  out  “ Himmelkreuzdonner - 
wetters ”  at  everybody  within  hearing  of  him.  Finally  the 
way  was  opened,  there  was  a  wild  rush  upstairs,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  great  hall  over  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter’s. 

The  beatification  comprised  two  services  which  together 
lasted  almost  all  day.  The  morning  was  taken  up  with 
music  and  with  the  reading  of  an  interminable  Latin  docu¬ 
ment  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  saint;  then  by  some 
hidden  mechanism  a  great  transparency  was  suddenly  un¬ 
veiled,  displaying  him  in  glory  with  the  Virgin  and  the 
Savior.  An  interval  of  about  two  hours  followed,  in  which 
the  crowd  dispersed  for  lunch.  Then  we  re-assembled  as 
in  the  morning.  There  was  an  even  greater  crush  on  the 
stairway,  and  by  the  time  I  had  regained  the  hall  I  felt  re¬ 
lieved  to  have  on  any  costume  at  all.  In  fact,  I  was  be¬ 
coming  more  concerned  about  ribs  than  clothes. 

In  the  more  interesting  ceremonial  of  the  afternoon  the 
Pope  comes  to  venerate  the  relics  of  the  saint.  We  stood 
waiting  a  long  time,  for  the  Holy  Father  is  always  late. 
We  passed  the  time  in  watching  the  arrival  of  the  more 
privileged  people  for  whom  boxes  had  been  reserved — the 
ambassadors  to  the  Vatican  and  the  bejeweled  princesses 
of  papal  families.  By  this  I  mean  families  some  of  whose 
members  have  been  Popes,  and  who,  in  the  good  old  papal 
fashion,  ennobled  their  relatives  and  gave  them  palaces 
and  revenues  to  support  their  state  in  Rome.  In  a  long 
troop  they  came,  the  Colonna,  the  Barberini,  the  Borghese, 
the  Rospigliosi,  the  Pallavicini,  and  others  whose  names 
are  illustrious,  such  a  “gathering  of  the  clans”  as  I  imag¬ 
ine  would  seldom  be  seen  elsewhere.  At  last  our  patience 
was  rewarded.  The  great  doors  swung  open  and  the  pro- 
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cession  entered.  At  its  head  was  the  commander  of  the 
Swiss  Guard,  then  a  group  of  priests  carrying  a  golden 
cross  which  literally  blazed  with  diamonds,  then  the  counts 
of  the  Vatican  household  in  their  sixteenth  century  cos¬ 
tumes,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  from  some  Hol¬ 
bein  canvas  or  from  the  decks  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Then  Leo  XIII.  appeared  sitting  on  his  throne,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  twelve  men  high  above  our  heads,  gently 
giving  his  apostolic  benediction  as  he  progressed  up  the 
aisle.  Very  aged  and  thin  and  ghostly  the  old  Pope  looked, 
robed  all  in  white,  his  complexionless  face  drawn  and 
seamed  with  wrinkles,  and  such  a  mystic,  far-away  smile 
on  his  lips.  He  gazed  across  the  room  with  eyes  that  com¬ 
prehended  the  gathered  thousands  but  saw  no  individual, 
and  ceaselessly  moved  his  hand  in  blessing.  After  him 
came  some  dozen  or  fifteen  cardinals,  Rampolla,  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Secretary  of  State,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

I  had  imagined  that  the  Catholics  would  all  reverently 
kneel  when  the  Pope  came  in.  To  my  surprise  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  tumult  of  applause  and  with  cries  of  ‘'Long 
live  the  Pope  and  King!”  “Viva  il  Papa  Re!”  If  he  had 
been  a  presidential  candidate  or  a  favorite  horse  nearing 
the  judges’  stand  he  could  not  have  caused  a  greater  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  women  made  even  more  noise  than  the 
men;  and  I  noticed  one  party  of  nuns  who  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  hysterics.  All  sorts  of  things,  crosses,  beads, 
pictures,  were  held  up  for  his  blessing  as  he  passed.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  the  procession  I  have  described 
escorted  him  out.  The  day’s  work  was  over,  the  good  old 
Sicilian  was  now  Saint  Bernardino  and  we  all  went  home. 

I  saw  Pope  Leo  a  second  time  when  he  said  Mass  before 
the  sailors  of  the  English  squadron  stationed  at  Civita¬ 
vecchia.  This  took  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  was  a 
much  less  gorgeous  affair.  As  I  have  said,  the  Pope  never 
leaves  the  Vatican.  Pius  IX.  deeming  himself  unjustly 
dispossessed  by  the  Italian  government,  posed — if  I  might 
use  the  word — as  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  his  successor  continues  the  tradition.  He  lives  very 
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quietly  in  the  Vatican,  spending  only  three  francs  a  day 
for  his  own  personal  expenses.  However,  he  possesses  a 
palace  of  eleven  thousand  rooms,  containing  many  of  the 
choicest  art  treasures  of  the  world,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
garden  or  park,  so  he  ought  not  to  suffer  in  his  voluntary 
captivity. 

The  Vatican  establishment,  officially  known  as  the  “Holy 
Apostolic  Palaces,”  also  includes  St.  Peter’s.  The  full 
title  of  the  great  church  is  “ San  Pietro  in  Vaticano .”  The 
Vatican  is  really  a  group  of  palaces,  added  to  and  connect¬ 
ed  together  by  sucessive  Popes  from  century  to  century. 
Nicholas  V.  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  it  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  a  city  and  making  it  the  residence  of  all  the 
cardinals  of  Christendom,  but  his  plans  were  never  carried 
out.  Julius  II.  employed  Michelangelo  to  paint  his  stu¬ 
pendous  frescoes  -in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  named  after  his 
uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  He  also  began  the  sculpture  collection 
with  the  Appollo  Belvedere,  which  he  had  bought  while 
only  a  cardinal.  The  famous  frescoes  of  Raphael  were 
painted  for  Leo  X. 

The  occupants  of  the  Vatican  have  had  many  vicissitudes. 
Often  they  have  been  chased  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  a  passageway  still  exists,  connecting  the  two  buildings. 
It  was  built  by  those  two  supreme  scoundrels  of  Papal 
history,  John  XXIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  was  intended 
as  a  way  of  escape  when  the  Vatican  was  no  longer  safe. 
But  those  days  are  past.  The  venerable  pontiff  who  now 
reigns  is  universally  respected  and  his  palace  gives  peace¬ 
ful  shelter  to  some  two  or  three  thousand  of  his  clergy  and 
retainers.  Foremost  among  these,  in  fact,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  man  in  the  church  after  the  Pope  himself,  is  Car¬ 
dinal  Rampolla,  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  man,  I  think, 
is  the  most  consummate  actor  I  ever  saw.  In  the  great 
ceremonies  of  St.  Peter’s  I  have  watched  him  with  a  kind 
of  fascination.  I  believe  he  is  a  man  without  any  real  re¬ 
ligion,  an  ambitious  man  who  is  in  the  church  for  what  it  is 
worth — but  he  can  put  up  his  hands,  half  close  his  eyes  and 
pull  his  face  into  a  pious  expression,  and  look  like  an  archan- 
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gel.  He  is  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  and  if  he  ever  be¬ 
comes  Pope  he  will  at  least  make  church  history  interesting. 
He  is  known  to  be  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  Leo  XIII. 
is  now  eighty -four  years  old.  In  his  long  reign  he  has  done 
more  to  strengthen  the  church  than  anybody  for  genera¬ 
tions  has  done.  Perhaps  the  coming  Pope  may  solve  the 
church  question,  heal  the  dissensions  of  Vatican  and  Quiri- 
nal,  and  give  to  the  Italian  people  unity  of  feeling  as  well 
as  union  of  territory.  CM  lo  sa? 

D.  C.  Branson. 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 


“The  author  of  Trilby  is  dead!”  This  intelligence 
flashed  around  the  world  October  8,  touched  the  heart  of 
the  whole  American  people,  for  they  realized  that  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  English  au¬ 
thors  had  passed  away. 

On  the  morning  of  March  6,  1834,  in  a  dilapidated 
house,  long  since  torn  down  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  of 
Paris,  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson  Du  Maurier  was 
born.  His  father  was  a  Frenchman,  but  his  mother 
was  of  English  parentage. 

George  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  father’s  will,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own,  he  took  a  scientific  course.  His 
progress  was  poor.  As  he  himself  says,  “I  took  no  in¬ 
terest  at  all  in  the  work  and  spent  almost  all  my  time 
in  drawing  caricatures.”  When  seventeen,  he  went  to 
Sorbourne  for  his  degree,  but  failed  on  the  Latin  exam¬ 
ination.  His  career  may  be  said  to  have  properly  begun 
in  1876,  the  year  of  his  father’s  death.  He  then  bade 
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farewell  forever  to  science,  and  chose  the  path  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  follow. 

He  learned  his  art  in  Paris,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  In  speaking  of  the 
time  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  blind,  he  says  : 
“That  was  the  most  tragic  event  of  my  life;  it  has 
poisoned  all  my  existence .  ’  ’  Two  years  later  he  returned 
to  London,  very  poor,  but  with  strong  confidence  in  the 
future . 

His  first  literary  efforts  appeared  in  Once  a  Week , 
published  in  London,  and  he  was  afterwards  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  Punch  and  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  He  was  also 
an  associate  of  “The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors/  ’ 

Du  Maurier  would  never  have  written  novels  if  his 
health  had  not  begun  to  fail  while  engaged  in  his  inim¬ 
itable  work,  as  an  artist,  for  Punch. 

His  cartoons  of  English  society  made  him  famous,  the 
wholesomeness  of  his  wit  and  the  dainty  skill  of  his 
pencil  going  hand  in  hand.  He  succeeded  by  appealing 
directly  to  the  sense  of  humor  of  the  most  refined  class, 
and  his  pictures  were  widely  studied  for  the  excellent 
lessons  in  manners  and  costumes  which  they  contained, 
for  Du  Maurier  was  a  gentleman  and  was  at  home  in  that 
world  from  which  his  poverty  excluded  him. 

When  he  began  contributing  to  Harper’s,  the  managers 
of  Punch  objected,  saying  that  they  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  his  work.  He  very  tersely  replied  : 

“Dear  - : 

Man  cannot  live  by  Punch  alone. 

Yours, 

G.  Du  M.” 

It  was,  perhaps,  indirectly  due  to  Henry  James  that 
Du  Maurier  wrote  Trilby.  One  evening  while  walking 
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with  him,  James  complained  that  he  had  no  plots  for 
his  stories.  “Plots,”  said  Du  Maurier,  “I  am  full  of 
them.”  He  then  gave  him  the  plot  of  Trilby.  His 
companion  finally  persuaded  him  to  write  the  story, 
which  of  itself  would  have  made  him  famous,  but 
coupled  with  his  success  as  a  draughtsman  and  cartoon¬ 
ist,  has  given  him  a  reputation  to  be  envied. 

Du  Maurier ’s  genius  has  been  characterized  as  fine 
and  delicate,  and  his  style  has  a  blending  of  refinement 
and  unconventionality  that  is  delightful.  That  he  was 
a  sentimentalist  is  shown  very  plainly  by  his  novels.  He 
is  at  his  best  when  describing  the  infirmaties  of  age  and 
the  weakness  of  youth.  Nothing  can  be  found  superior 
to  the  opening  chapters  of  “Peter  Ibbetson,”  where  the 
author  gives  an  ideal  picture  of  his  youth. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  modern  times  has  been  more 
severely  criticised  than  Trilby.  It  is  true  it  is  not  a  book 
for  the  Sunday  School  library,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  exists  an  imagination  that  could  be  soiled  by 
a  book  of  so  lofty  a  tone.  The  man  who  could  so  simply 
and  beautifully  describe  such  friendship  as  existed  be¬ 
tween  Little  Billee  and  Taffy  must  necessarily  have  some¬ 
thing  pure  and  noble  in  him .  The  sympathy  and  broad¬ 
ness  in  Trilby  impart  an  almost  irresistable  fascination 
to  its  pages,  and  behind  all  is  seen  the  broad,  liberal- 
hearted  Du  Maurier. 

After  reading  a  book  like  Trilby,  one  naturaly  longs 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  author,  and  when  Du  Maurier,  as 
author  of  Trilby,  is  studied,  the  first  question  that  arises 
is,  was  he  not  peculiar,  eccentric?  A  study  of  him  as  a 
man  soon  robs  him  of  any  such  traits,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  mesmerism,  etc.,  described  in  his  books,  is  clear 
when  his  wonderful  power  of  observation  is  discovered . 
When  mysticism  and  mesmerism  are  talked  of  the  world 
over,  then  Du  Maurier,  realizing  their  power,  weaves 
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them  into  his  story,  and  gains  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Trilby’s  success  in  America  was  equally  as  great  in 
England,  and  the  winsome  girl  who  was  so  innocent  and 
forgiving  has  appealed  just  as  strongly  to  our  English 
cousins  as  to  us. 

The  author,  with  reference  to  the  great  success  of  the 
book,  says:  “This  Trilby  boom  distresses  me,  when  I 
think  that  Thackeray  never  had  a  boom,  and  I  hold  that 
means  nothing  as  a  sign  of  literary  excellence,  nothing 
but  money.”  His  revenue  from  Trilby  amounted  to 
$135,000. 

In  giving  an  account  of  Du  Maurier ’s  death,  one  paper 
headed  the  article  with  this  announcement:  “Killed  by 
Trilby/ ’  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  author  as¬ 
serted  on  his  death  bed  that  too  much  success  had  killed 
him,  this  announcement  can  hardly  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  for  if  such  had  been  the  case  Du  Maurier  would 
hardly  have  begun  work  on  another  book  at  once. 

The  whole  book-reading  world  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  just  before  his  death  he  added  “Finis”  to  his  last 
and  perhaps  best  work,  “The  Martian.”  Du  Maurier, 
like  the  prophet  of  old,  reached  that  height  from  which 
he  could  view  a  land  of  promise  and  prosperity,  but  his 
untimely  death  forbade  a  nearer  approach.  He  was  in 
absolute  peace  of  soul  when  he  died  and  looked  at  the 
future  with  calmness,  resting  himself  wholly  on  his  trust 
in  God. 

The  life-picture  of  the  great  artist  and  author,  though 
incomplete,  was  full  of  rich  coloring  and  delicate  shad¬ 
ing  ;  here  a  sombre  tone  blending  into  a  high  light,  there 
a  rosy  glimmer,  throwing  over  the  whole  a  charm  inde¬ 
scribable.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  canvas 
needed  no  finishing  touch  from  the  unrivalled  pencil  of 
Him  “Who  doeth  all  things  well.” 


Carrie  Beard. 
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JANE  AUSTEN. 


It  is  nearly  eighty  years  since  Jane  Austen’s  death. 
For  nearly  sixty  years  afterwards  no  memoir  of  her  was 
attempted,  but  in  recent  years  the  tide  of  popular  opin¬ 
ion  has  turned,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  her  works. 

Her  genius  was  not  recognized  outside  of  the  family 
circle  till  near  the  close  of  her  life,  and  was  not  fully 
appreciated  for  many  years  afterwards.  Her  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  title  page  of  any  of  her  novels  until 
after  her  death,  for  although  she  valued  the  approval 
and  admiration  of  her  family  and  friends,  yet  she  never 
wished  to  pose  as  an  authoress  before  the  world. 

Jane  Austen  was  born  at  the  Rectory  of  Steventon,  in 
Hampshire,  on  December  16th,  1775,  the  same  year  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Her  father,  George  Austen, 
was  of  a  good  family,  a  man  of  excellent  education,  and 
a  superior  scholar.  He  took  Orders  and  two  parishes 
were  given  to  him ;  Dean,  where  he  first  lived,  and 
Steventon,  where  Jane  was  born.  The  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  high  standing,  and  she 
married  George  Austen  before  he  went  to  Dean.  She 
was  a  woman  of  superior  intellect,  and  to  her  much  of 
her  daughter’s  ability,  as  well  as  her  mild  and  happy 
disposition,  may  be  traced.  Jane  had  five  brothers,  but 
dearer  than  all  was  her  one  sister,  Cassandra,  who  was 
about  three  years  her  senior.  They  shared  the  same 
bed-room,  and  were  always  together  until  death  sepa¬ 
rated  them. 

For  twenty-five  years — more  than  half  of  her  life — 
Jane  Austen’s  birth-place  was  her  home.  The  country 
around  Steventon  is  not  exactly  flat,  neither  is  it  very 
hilly.  Steventon  is  a  small  village  in  a  winding  valley, 
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seven  miles  from  Basingstolk.  It  is  a  pleasant,  home¬ 
like  neighborhood,  pretty  in  a  quiet  way,  without  large 
timber,  but  with  broad,  leafy  hedgerows  and  many 
pretty  walks  and  quiet  nooks.  The  parsonage  was  a 
large,  square  comfortable  looking  house  at  the  end  of  a 
small  village  of  cottages.  It  was  approached  from  the 
road  by  a  shady  drive  ;  on  the  south  side  was  a  good- 
sized,  old-fashioned  garden,  which  was  always  filled  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  along  which  ran  an  attractive 
turfed  terrace. 

In  and  around  Steventon  were  the  classes  of  people 
which  the  average  country  life  of  England  would  pre¬ 
sent.  The  Austens,  although  not  wealthy,  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  off  to  keep  a  carriage  and  go  in  the  best 
society  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  girlhood  of  Jane  Austen  was  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  any  girl  need  desire.  She  was  one  of  a  most 
attractive  family  circle,  whose  members  were  warmly 
attached  to  each  other,  full  of  jokes  and  bright  sayings, 
blessed  with  brains  and  cultivation,  besides  having  the 
sweet,  sunny  temper  that  makes  home  life  so  pleasant. 

Jane  was  full  of  animation  and  fun,  and  loved  com¬ 
pany  and  all  the  simple  pleasures  of  life.  She  had  a 
good  voice,  sang  simple  airs,  and  played  on  the  piano. 
She  was  educated  chiefly  at  home  by  her  father,  but 
higher  education  of  women  was  little  thought  of  at  that 
time,  and  the  Austen  girls  were  not  better  instructed 
than  other  girls  of  the  day.  She  had  a  fair  knowledge 
of  miscellaneous  literature  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  standard  authors  of  the  time.  Scott,  Cowper, 
Johnson,  and  Crabbe  were  her  favorite  authors,  and  it 
was  a  standing  joke  among  the  family  that  she  would 
liked  to  have  been  Mrs.  Crabbe.  She  knew  French  well, 
Italian  slightly,  and  was  very  skilled  in  needle-work. 

At  twenty  she  was  tall,  slender,  and  very  attractive  in 
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person.  She  was  a  clear  brunette,  with  rich  color,  bril¬ 
liant  hazel  eyes,  and  short  hair  that  waved  in  thick  curls 
all  over  her  head. 

From  her  childhood  Jane  had  a  taste  for  writing  tales, 
and  she  seems  to  have  indulged  in  this  pleasure  without 
constraint.  She  afterwards  regretted  not  having  read 
more  and  written  less  in  her  girlhood.  It  is  not  known 
how  early  she  began  to  write  finished  stories,  but  her 
childhood  stories  were  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the 
family  circle.  She  was  fortunate  in  being  surrounded 
by  relations  who  were  able  to  help  her  with  criticism 
and  cheer  her  with  praise. 

At  an  early  age  Jane  formed  a  taste  for  studying  char¬ 
acters,  and  she  painted  them  with  a  perfection  that 
made  them  seem  real,  living  beings.  She  is  considered 
almost  unequalled  in  her  fidelity  to  nature.  Her  char¬ 
acters  belong  to  the  middle  class  of  English  society,  and 
usually  she  dealt  with  four  or  five  families. 

During  the  last  five  years  of  her  life  at  Steventon  she 
seems  to  have  worked  steadily  with  her  pen.  In  October 
before  she  was  twenty-one  she  began  “  Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice”  and  completed  it  in  ten  months.  By  many  this 
is  considered  her  master  piece.  Immediately  afterward 
she  wrote  “ Sense  and  Sensibility.”  The  writer’s  father 
offered  “ Pride  and  Prejudice”  to  a  publisher  who,  with¬ 
out  having  seen  the  manuscript,  refused  the  offer  by 
return  mail.  “Northranger  Abbey  ”  was  written  in  1798, 
and  in  1803  was  sold  for  ten  pounds  to  a  Bath  publisher, 
who,  however,  did  not  publish  it.  Several  years  after¬ 
ward,  when  her  fame  was  fully  established,  her  brother 
bought  it  back  at  the  original  price.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  purchase  he  told  the  unlucky  man  that  it 
was  written  by  the  author  of  1  *  Pride  and  Prejudice,” 
and  left  him  to  rave  over  having  lost  so  good  a  stroke  of 
business. 
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The  author  always  wrote  sitting  in  the  family  circle, 
and  used  a  small  mahogany  desk — still  in  existence — 
which  could  be  easily  put  away.  She  wrote  on  sheets  of 
paper  which  she  could  easily  cover  with  her  blotter. 
Thus  while  perfectly  free  with  her  own  family  about  her 
works,  she  was  so  careful  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  them 
from  the  outer  world  that  an  intimate  friend  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  afterwards  said  that  she  never  suspected  her  of  being 
an  authoress. 

About  1801  the  state  of  her  father’s  health  made  it 
necessary  for  the  old  home  to  be  given  up,  and  they 
moved  to  Bath.  During  the  four  years  of  her  life  there, 
though  her  pen  was  inactive,  no  doubt  she  was  gathering 
material  for  future  work.  On  the  death  of  her  father 
she,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  moved  to  Southampton, 
and  four  years  later  Chawton  House,  not  far  from  Ste- 
venton,  was  chosen  as  her  next  and  last  home.  Here 
she  dwelt  among  her  own  people  once  more,  again  took 
up  her  writing,  and  Chawton  House,  like  Steventon, 
produced  three  novels — “Emma,”  “Mansfield  Park,” 
and  “Persuasion.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Macaulay,  and  other  great  writers, 
were  among  her  most  fervent  admirers.  Scott  says  of 
her  writings  :  “The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself, 
like  any  now  going,  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  ren¬ 
ders  ordinary  common-place  things  and  characters  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  truth  of  the  description,  is  denied  me. 
What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so  early !” 

“Emma”  was  the  last  of  her  novels  which  she  lived 
to  see  printed.  While  she  was  busy  bringing  out  this 
novel  her  brother  Henry  became  seriously  ill.  and  she 
had  complete  charge  of  him.  The  strain  and  anxiety 
told  upon  her,  and  in  addition  to  this  came  the  failure 
of  a  bank  in  which  her  brother  was  a  partner.  Many  of 
the  Austen  family  were  involved  in  the  loss.  Jane’s 
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health,  which  was  already  much  weakened,  failed  per¬ 
ceptibly.  Gradually  she  gave  up  her  walks,  and  her 
activity  indoors  also  ceased.  She  moved  to  Winchester 
for  medical  advice,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  She  was 
nursed  throughout  her  illness  by  Cassandra  and  one  of 

her  sisters-in-law.  She  wTas  fully  aware  of  her  condition 

> 

and  prepared  for  death  without  complaint  or  dismay. 
When  the  end  came  she  sank  rapidly,  and  when  asked 
if  she  desired  anything  her  reply  was  :  “Nothing  but 
death.”  In  peace  and  quietness  she  breathed  her  last 
on  the  morning  of  July  18th,  1817.  Only  her  own  fam¬ 
ily  attended  the  funeral.  She  was  buried  under  a  flat 
slab  of  black  marble  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  near  the 
centre  of  the  north  aisle .  On  her  tomb  was  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

In  memory  of  Jane  Austen,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev'd  George  Austen,  formerly  rector  of  Steven- 
ton,  in  this  county.  She  departed  this  life  on  July  18th, 
1817,  age  41,  after  a  long  illness,  supported  with  the 
patience  and  hope  of  a  Christian.  The  benevolenoe  of 
her  heart  and  the  sweetness  of  her  mind  obtained  the 
regard  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  the  warmest  love  of  her 
immediate  connections.  Their  grief  is  in  proportion  to 
their  affliction;  they  know  their  loss  to  be  irreparable, 
but  in  deepest  affliction  they  are  consoled  by  a  firm 
though  humble  hope  that  her  charity,  devotion,  faith, 
and  purity  have  rendered  her  soul  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  her  Redeemer.” 


Carrie  L.  McNairy. 
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A  WO  HD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 

BOOKS. 


The  Poet  Laureate,  Alfred  Austin,  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  criticism  heaped  upon  him  by  the  daily  press,  as 
he  never  reads  the  papers. 

*  *  * 

Ian  Maclaren  is  now  lecturing  in  New  York.  If  he  is 
as  perfect  a  speaker  as  a  painter  of  the  Doctor  of  the  Old 
School  his  success  is  already  assured. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  with  regret  that  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden, 
the  painter  of  the  Disagreeable  Man,  has  been  again 
forced  by  ill  health  to  give  up  her  literary  work. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  late  candidate  for  Poet  Laureate, 
is  putting  his  verses  to  an  almost  ridiculous  use — is  sell¬ 
ing  them  as  advertisements  for  patent  medicines. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Aymer’s  new  book,  “The  Art  of  William  Morris,” 
which  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  public  has  for  some 
time  been  in  preparation  and  is  not  the  result  of  the 
poet’s  premature  death. 

*  *  * 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  not  content  with  his  sphere,  but 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  serve  as  a  war  correspondent, 
and  is  credited  with  the  determination  of  going  into  the 
field  during  the  next  great  war. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Hope  has  just  completed  “The  Constable  of 
Zenda,”  a  sequel  to  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  It  will 
have  to  be  a  most  able  book  to  be  the  climax  of  so  thril¬ 
ling  a  story  as  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 
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The  growing  popularity  of  Mrs.  Goodwin’s  “ White 
Aprons”  is  evinced  by  its  frequent  appearance  in  the 
Bookman’s  List  of  the  Best  Six  Selling  Books.  It  is 
now  in  its  third  edition,  and  certainly  deserves  popular 
favor. 

*  #  * 

Mary  French  Field,  eldest  daughter  of  Eugene  Field, 
has  just  made  her  debut  as  a  public  reader.  She  will 
render  selections  only  from  her  father’s  writings,  and  in 
this  way  Field’s  verses  will  reach  the  ears  of  his  admir¬ 
ing  millions. 

*  *  * 

At  his  death  Robert  L.  Stevenson  left  a  novel  enti¬ 
tled  “St.  Ives,”  which  he  had  very  nearly  finished. 
Fortunately  his  secretary  has  been  able  to  give  the  out¬ 
line  of  these  remaining  chapters.  This  thrilling  novel 
of  adventure  will  be  published  in  McClure’s  Magazine 
during  the  coming  year. 

*  x  x 

The  story  of  Mr.  Crockett’s  new  book,  “The  Gray 
Man,”  is  laid  during  the  period  of  time  embraced  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1580  and  1603.  The  first  edition  of 
35,000  copies  were  all  subscribed  for,  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  compelled  to  go  to  press  the  second  time 
before  the  date  of  publication. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Frederick  Stimson,  the  author  of  the  new  novel, 
“King  Noanette,”  isaprominent  Boston  lawyer,  slightly 
past  the  prime  of  life,  but  remarkably  well  preserved. 
His  works  on  legal  topics  possess  some  merit,  but  his 
fiction  is  destined  to  outlive  all  his  other  books.  ‘ ‘  King 
Noanette”  will  be  published  in  England  soon  after 
Christmas,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  novel  of  the  season. 

XXX 

When  Emerson  was  in  Europe  he  went,  on  a  certain 
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Sunday  morning,  to  Stratford  Church  and  remained 
beside  the  grave  of  Shakespeare  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  service.  His  English  friend  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  and  who  felt  rather  ashamed  of  and  inclined 
to  apologize  for  the  inelegant  sermon ,  was  much  relieved 
when  Emerson  asked  archly,  “Did  he  preach  ?”  Under¬ 
standing  him,  the  friend  at  once  replied,  “Who?  Shakes¬ 
peare?’  ’  “Yes,”  answered  Emerson. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Dickens  tells  this  interesting  story  of  the 
original  of  Little  Nell :  At  the  beginning  of  her  father’s 
literary  caregr  he  suffered  a  great  sorrow  in  the  sudden 
death  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hogarth,  a  maiden  of 
most  charming  and  lovable  disposition  and  beautiful 
personality.  She  was  constantly  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Dickens,  and  as  her  nature  unfolded  she  became  Dick¬ 
ens’  ideal  of  what  a  young  girl  should  be.  His  great 
love  for  her  and  the  memory  of  her  sweet,  gentle  life  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  his  own  favorite  character,  Little 
Nell. 

*  *  * 

Another  book  for  young  people,  and  one  that  is  equally 
enjoyed  by  older  people,  is  a  most  successful  attempt  to 
show  what  the  boyhood  of  Shakespeare  must  have  been. 
This  work  is  “Shakespeare  the  Boy.”  The  author  is 
Mr.  William  J.  Rolfe,  who  treats  of  the  school  life,  of 
the  sports  and  pastimes,  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
and  of  the  folk-lore  of  Warwickshire  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare’s  youth  in  a  very  entertaining  and  im¬ 
pressive  way.  The  volume,  with  its  illustrations,  its 
notes,  and  its  index,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  its  subject. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  have  read  the  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
have  caught  through  their  pages  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
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the  Bronte  sisters.  Since  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  biography  of 
her,  the  portrayer  of  the  governess,  Jane  Eyre,  has  not 
been  presented  to  her  admirers  in  a  more  accurate  or 
interesting  way  than  in  ‘  ‘  Clarlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle  ’  ’ 
by  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter.  The  literary  world,  which 
has  long  been  waiting  for  this  book,  will  certainly  not 
be  disappointed  in  it.  In  the  opening  chapter  Mr. 
Shorter  pays  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  “Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’ ’  he  places  side  by  side  with  “Bos¬ 
well’s  Johnson”  or  “Lockhart’s  Scott.” 

*  *  * 

A  woman  once  remarked  that  while  a  man  of  genius 
was  one  to  look  up  to  and  admire,  possibly  to  worship, 
he  was  generally  “a  great  trouble  about  the  house.” 
Eugene  Field  proved  no  exception  to  this,  for  while  he 
was  loved  by  all  and  was  worthy  of  the  sentiments  he 
inspired,  he  was  nervous,  a  dyspeptic,  usually  amiable, 
but  at  times  extremely  irritable,  and  always  extravagant. 
He  loved  books,  pictures,  curiosities  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  dogs,  chickens,  and  birds.  By  supreme  exercise 
of  her  authority,  Mrs.  Field  contrived  to  keep  the  birds 
and  chickens  out  of  the  house,  but  the  books,  dogs,  and 
curiosities  occupied  every  nook  and  corner  not  absolutely 
required  for  beds  and  chairs.  No  one  understood  more 
fully  than  Mr.  Field  what  his  wife  had  to  endure  because 
of  his  peculiarities,  and  he  illustrated  this  by  narrating 
a  dream  which  he  had. 

“I  thought,”  he  says,  “that  I  had  died  and  gone  to 
heaven.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  past  St.  Peter, 
who  examined  my  record  closely  and  regarded  me  with 
doubt  and  suspicion,  but  finally  permitted  me  to  enter 
the  pearly  gates.  As  I  walked  up  the  street  of  the  holy 
city,  I  saw  a  venerable  old  man,  with  long  gray  hair  and 
flowing  beard.  His  benignant  face  encouraged  me  to 
address  him  :  ‘I  have  just  arrived  and  am  entirely  unac- 
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quainted/  I  said,  'may  I  ask  your  name?’  'Oh  yes/  he 
replied,  'I’m  Job.’  ‘Indeed,’  I  exclaimed,  'are  you  that 
Job  whom  we  were  taught  to  revere  as  the  most  patient 
man  in  the  world?’  'Yes/  he  said,  with  a  show  of  hes- 
tation,  'yes,  I  did  have  quite  a  reputation  for  patience 
once,  but  I  hear  that  there  is  a  woman  on  earth  who  has 
suffered  more  than  I  ever  did  and  has  endured  it  with 
greater  resignation.’  'Why/ said  I, 'that  is  curious,  I 
am  just  from  earth  and  Ido  not  remember  to  have  heard 
of  her  case.  What  is  her  name?’  ‘Mrs.  Eugene  Field/ 
was  the  reply.  Just  then  I  awoke.” 

Such  was  the  humor  of  Eugene  Field  that  even  in  his 
dreams  it  was  with  him. 


Pearl  Maie  Balsley. 
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Hocal  department. 


Christmas ! 
Examinations ! 


*  *  * 


* *  *  * 

Did  you  sign  the  pledge? 

*  *  * 

A  week  for  rest  and  fun  and  frolic. 

*  *  * 

Woe  to  the  girl  who  fails  to  answer  to  her  name  on 
the - ! 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Beard’s  father  and  sister  made  her  a  short 
visit  last  week. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Margaret  Benson  spent  several  days  at  her  home 
n  Reidsville. 

*  *  * 

The  compliments  of  the  season  to  our  readers,  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

*  **  * 

Don’t  forget  to  try  to  learn  one  new  fact  each  day. 
Wisdom  is  gained  only  by  untiring  efforts, 

*  *  * 

President  Peacock  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  the 
last  few  days,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  im¬ 
proving. 
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President  and  Mrs.  Peacock  and  Master  John  went  to 
Trinity  last  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Peacock’s 
aunt,  Miss  Neal  Leach. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maude  Pittman,  one  of  our  old  girls,  is  at  home 
learning  to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  Will  she,  as 
heretofore,  always  dodge  cupid’s  arrows? 

*  *  * 

Misses  Cutler,  Chadwick  and  Daniels  were  made  happy 
by  a  visit  from  their  fathers,  but  they  were  still  happier 
when  these  thoughtful  fathers  carried  them  to  the  Ben- 
bow  for  supper. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  seniors  remarked  that  she  could  wear  her 
cap  and  gown  with  very  good  grace  until  it  comes  to 
standing  examinations ;  then  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
‘ 1  counted  the  chickens  before  they  were  hatched.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maie  Carr,  our  Librarian,  has  the  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  entire  school  in  the  loss  of  her  aunt,  Miss 
Neal  Leach,  whom  she  loved  as  a  mother.  The  Mes¬ 
sage  extends  tender  sympathies  to  the  bereaved  family. 

*  *  * 

On  November  18th  Miss  Caroline  Settle,  one  of  our 
old  girls,  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilkes,  of  Charlotte. 
They  have  gone  on  an  extended  Northern  tour.  We 
extend  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  life. 

*  *  * 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Swedish  Quartette 
last  Saturday  night  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Certain 
it  is  that  all  who  were  present  had  a  rare  evening’s 
enjoyment.  The  praises  of  this  excellent  company  have 
been  sung  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  its  fame  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Special 
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mention  should  be  made  of  Miss  Bertha  Webb,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  violinist,  and  Miss  Jennie  Shoemaker,  the 
talented  elocutionist. 

*  *  * 

The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  says  the  follow¬ 
ing  about  the  lectures  given  in  our  chapel;  “ Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College  'has  highly  favored  the  people  of 
Greensboro  and  community  during  the  past  week.  The 
first  treat  was  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett,  Professor  of 
History  in  Trinity  College,  on  “The  Reconstruction  of 
Southern  Thought.”  The  speaker  discussed  the  subject 
under  three  heads — the  reconstruction  of  political,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  literary  thought.  It  showed  research,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  full  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  Professor  with  us  again.  On  Monday 
evening  Professor  Craighead  delivered  a  very  eloquent 
and  learned  lecture.  For  one  hour  and  a  half  the  au¬ 
dience  was  held  spell-bound,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
a  lecturer  who  will  say  more  good  things  in  the  same 
length  of  time.” 

*  *  * 

President  Peacock  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
service,  for  one  evening,  of  President  E.  B.  Craighead, 
of  Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  as  he  was  on  the  way  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  National  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges.  The  proceeds,  about 
fifty  dollars,  were  for  the  benefit  of  our  library.  The 
Record  made  this  complimentary  statement  of  him  :  “Dr. 
Craighead  addressed  a  large  and  thoroughly  appreciative 
audience.  He  is  at  home  on  the  lecture  platform  and 
always  has  the  close  attention  of  his  hearers.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “What  Shall  I  do  to  be  Saved?”  and  he  dis¬ 
cussed  this  topic  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  The 
lecture  was  a  scholarly  and  historical  piece  of  eloquence. 
He  reviewed  the  great  founders  of  earthly  empires  and 
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pointed  out  the  weakness  of  their  systems,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  in  which  their  efforts  always  ended.  Then  he  pre¬ 
sented  Christ  as  the  one  saying  life  and  power  of  the 
world.  The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  President  John 
C.  Kilgo,  of  Trinity  College,  who  had  come  up  for  the 
occasion.  Dr.  Kilgo  is  well  known  in  Greensboro.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  may  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  and 
an  appreciative  hearing  whenever  they  may  come  among 
us  again/ ’ 

*  *  * 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

Editors  College  Message : 

My  Dear  Young  Women: — I  send  you  fifty  cents,  and 
desire  The  Message  as  long  as  I  live.  Fifty  copper  cents 
per  year!  How  meagre  the  sum  compared  with  the  crisp, 
aromatic  monthly  visits  of  the  modest  young  friend  from 
our  beloved  college.  With  it  accept  my  sincere  wish  for 
your  success  as  editors,  and  my  very  earnest  desire  that 
you  should  have  a  full  school  of  loyal  scholars. 

Cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 

Mrs.  John  W.  Hays. 

The  above  letter  is  from  one  who  is  always  loyal  to  her 
Alma  Mater.  Although  it  was  not  written  for  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  it  was  so  encouraging  to  us  that  we  took  the 
liberty  of  publishing  it. 
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Hlumnae  department. 


“Should  auld  acquaintance  he  forgot?” 


Miss  Mollie  Pugh,  ’96,  has  been  visiting  at  Haw  River, 
N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Hettie  W.  Minor,  ’90,  is  now  Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Oxford, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Sadie  Grainger,  ’95,  is  spending  the  winter  at  home, 
Kinston,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Emma  Lowry,  ’94,  is  teaching  in  the  Kernersville 
High  School. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Capitola  Grainger  has  a  music  class  at  her  home  in 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Ada  Rollins,  ’93,  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  Norris,  of 
Holly  Springs. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Maie  Hendren,  ’93,  has  a  situation  in  the  Newbern 
Graded  School. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Kate  Fleming  was  in  town  a  short  time  ago  on  a 
visit  to  friends. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Mamie  G.  Adams,  ’78,  is  now  Mrs.  John  Creech,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  Gibson  is  now  Mrs.  W.  Z.  Gibson,  of  Gib¬ 
son  Station,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  J.  P.  Rodgers,  nee  Miss  Lottie  Burrage,  is  visiting 
in  Concord,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Etta  Watkins,  ’93,  is  spending  the  winter  at  her 
home,  Ramseur,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Clarence  Watkins,  nee  Miss  Bertha  Cutler,  is  now 
living  in  Newbern,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alma  Newlin,  of  Lenoir,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister  in  Morganton. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Anderson,  now  Mrs.  T.  I.  Gilliam,  resides 
in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Adams  was  married  last  July  to  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  of  South  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Ireland,  nee  Miss  De  Lette  Alderman,  ’81, 
resides  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Clara  P.  Albright,  ’82,  is  now  known  as  Mrs. 
Chambers,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  Roney  ’93,  has  a  position  in  the  office  of 
Duke’s  faetory,  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Lawrence,  ’88,  has  a  position  as  book-keeper 
in  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  P.  Jones,  ’96,  is  spending  the  winter  months 
at  her  home  near  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Effie  Payne,  who  has  been  in  such  poor  health  for 
the  past  four  years,  is  very  much  better,  and  says  she 
will  no  longer  be  called  an  invalid.  Her  home  is  in  Mor¬ 
ganton,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Maud  Mayo,  ’96,  is  performing  the  duties  of  only 
daughter  at  her  home  in  Conway,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nannie  Smith,  L.  E.  of  ’94,  has  a  position  with  the 
Odell  Hardware  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

,  *  *  * 

A  short  time  ago  Miss  Mina  Alexander  was  gladdened 
by  a  visit  from  her  sister,  Ida,  of  the  class  of  ’91. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  is  teaching  in  the  Raleigh  Graded 
School.  A  pleasant  and  successful  year  to  you,  Bessie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  S.  Burkhead,  79,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  President  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  N.  Glenn  Williams,  nee  Miss  Margaret  Hollings¬ 
worth,  was  in  the  city  on  the  18th  to  attend  the  Settle- 
Wilkes  marriage. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Gertrude  Davis,  of  Morganton,  is  keeping  house 
for  her  father.  She  is  using  her  splendid  alto  voice  in  the 
Methodist  choir. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bertha  Lee,  Val.  of  ’92,  has  a  position  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  where  she  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  past  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Miss  M.  E.  Clark  has  a  position  in  the  Male  Academy  at 
Morganton,  N.  C.  We  wish  to  thank  her  for  the  items 
sent  us.  We  would  be  glad  if  others  would  follow  her 
example. 
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Bicbanoe  ^Department. 


The  Kelly  Messenger  is  a  bright  weekly. 

* *  *  * 

The  November  issue  of  The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  in. 
The  literary  department  is  good,  and  this  an  altogether 
interesting  number  of  the  representative  of  Wake  Forest 
College. 

*  *  * 

Among  other  new  exchanges  which  have  appeared  on 
our  list  is  Mercersburg  Monthly ,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.  This 
is  a  neat  paper,  and  its  different  departments  show  the 
ability  of  the  managers. 

*  *  * 

We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  St.  John's  Collegian ,  of  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  which  comes  to  us  this  month  for  the  first 
time.  We  like  the  appearance  of  this  magazine.  Its  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  are  well  managed.  The  address  of 
Hon.  Osborne  I.  Yellott  was  much  enjoyed,  but  we  think 
he  is  just  a  little  too  severe  on  “woman.”  Judgingfrom 
his  manner  of  writing,  he  must  be  a  veritable  “woman 
hater.” 

*  *  * 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  November  is  before  us.  As  we 
glance  at  its  contents  the  first  article  which  claims  our 
attention  is  “Greensboro  Female  College  Before  the  War.” 
It  is  interesting  and  wonderful  indeed  to  note  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  institution  since  these  good  old 
times  “befo’  de  war.”  Among  other  articles  of  interest 
of  this  issue  are  “Historic  Hillsborough”  and  “An  Educa¬ 
tional  Problem.” 
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Thacker  &  Brockmann 

CARRY  A  FIRST-CLASS  LINE  OF 

DRY  GOODS  /\ND  SHOES 

and  respectfully  solicit  a  fair  share  of  the  patronage  of  Greensboro 
Female  College.  Misses  Mamie  Doak  and  Callie  Rankin,  two  polite 
and  experienced  salesladies,  are  with  us  and  will  take  pleasure  in 
waiting  on  you. 


1896 

public  Bnnouncement. 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Porei|n  and  Domestic  Dress  @©ods, 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles  with 
trimmings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out 
this  season.  We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES  ’ 
CLOAK  DEPARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the 
new  styles  in  Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices. 
Our  SHOE  DEPARTMENT  is  full  and  complete  with  all  the 
latest  and  newest  styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’,  and  Children’s 
Footwear  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zei- 
ler  Bros.’ Fine  Shoes  a  specialty.  Mail  orders  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for  samples. 

-HJOHNSON  &  DORSETT,K 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  all  the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 
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Brown’s, 


Sept.  1896. 


DEAR  MISS  - 

In  a  few  weeks  you  will  need  either  Muslin  or  Flannel 
Underwear,  Shoes,  Stockings,  Corset,  Dress,  Belt,  Col¬ 
lar,  Cuffs,  Cravat,  Cape,  Coat,  Gloves,  Overshoes, 
Mackintosh  or  Umbrella. 

LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU. 

e  Brown  Mercantile  Go 


